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PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 



OHAMFORT. 



To aoeuBtom one*8 self to liye, is to aooustom 
one^s self to the wrongs of time, and to the 
injustice of men. — CuAMfOET. 

Wit — I do not now speak of that which we find 
in the streets — is occasionally in literature the flash 
of genius, the touch of the master, the immoi*tal ex- 
pression which the sculptor or the painter dashes on 
to the marble or the canvass. Bulhidres used to say, 
aatonished that he should be considered wicked : ^' I 
have committed but one piece of wickedness in my 
life." — "When will he be through with that one?" 
asked Chamfort. This profound and unexpected 
remark will survive all Chamfort's works, as Vol- 
taire^s tales have outlasted his tragedies — as the 
thoroughly Flemieh little pictures of Breughel will 
survive his large ones modelled on the Italians. 
There are men of wit who have left but a single joke 
as their entire legacy — no slight bequest, either. 
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Posterity is constitutionally lazy ; she likes those best 
who reach her without heavy baggage for her library, 
who do not number their thousand volumes. She 
has opened the door to Chamfort, solely on tlie con- 
dition that he should leave his books at the threshold. 
Fontenelle — who, although almost a century old, did 
not let a day pass without going into society — said 
to his neighbors : " I am here, but do not count upon 
my having my wits about me ; conversation is a vol- 
ume of which I have but little knowledge left ; give 
me, now and then, the title of the chapter." Pos- 
terity is like old Fontenelle, she contents herself with 
knowing the title of the chapter. 

Chamfort — bora in Auvergne in 1741, died in 
Paris in 1794 — has, so to speak, traversed the entire 
eighteenth century — that eightieenth century of ab- 
bfe, marchionesses, queens of the Parc-aux-Cerfs and 
the Trianon, of the Encyclopedists and the revolu- 
tionists. He knew Yoltaire and madame du Barry, 
Diderot and Marie Antoinette, Saint Just and Char- 
lotte Corday. He was always the man of his times, 
except in 1793, when he dared to be still a man of 
intellect. " The fraternity of those wretches is like 
that of Cain and Abel, or Eteocles and Polynices. 
Let them inscribe on all their monuments : ' Be my 
brother, or I will kill you." Although he had com- 
menced the revolution with Mirabeau, he was taken 
to the Madelonnettes, which was then the high road 
to the guillotine. 



VIBOIL AKD BUCHANAN. 7 

Cbamfort's mother was ^'companion to a lady." 
When it was perceived, in the lionse, that sh« 
was on the point of adding a new-comer to the 
company, they turned her oat of the honse. Cham- 
fort consoled her by furnishing her something to 
love. He came into the world with no other pat- 
rimony than the name of Nicholas. Paris is the 
sacred ark, which saves from shipwreck all the 
wretched of the provinces if they are crowned by a 
ray of intelligence. The mother and child came to 
Paris. Nicholas, it is not known on what recom- 
mendation, was admitted to the college of the Gras- 
sins in the capacity of bnrsar. He studied much, 
and at a later day repented of it. "What I have 
learned I no longer know: the little which I do 
know, I have found out for myself." In rhetoric he 
took all the prizes at the great competition, except 
that for Latin poetry. His masters told him, on the 
renewal of the contest, that to gain four prizes out of 
five was only a partial victoiy ; they plainly hinted 
to him, that if he did not choose, during the coming 
year, to redouble his efforts in order to obtain all the 
prizes, he must lose his bursarship, his sole resource. 
He resigned himself to this at the thought of his 
mother. At the second trial he carried off the five 
prizes. " Last year," he said, " I failed of the prize 
for Latin verse because I imitated Virgil ; I have 
taken it this year because I imitated Buchanan." 
In reality, there was in his composition a description 
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of the cannon and cannonade which gained the suf- 
frages of everybody except Chamfort. 

After this second conquest, Chamfort was a citizen 
of the republic of letters. A descendant of Mai- 
herbe, and Letoumeur who translated Ossian, were 
at the college. Chamfort was their master and cor- 
rected their verses. The desire of travelling took 
possession of their adventurous spirits : they fled one 
night from the college, determined to make the tour 
of the world. They went as far as Cherbourg; but, 
as they were on the point of embarking, Chamfort 
said to his friends, as more than one pliilosopher has 
said to his disciples : " Before we make the tour of 
the world, should we not make the tour of our own 
selves ?" How many there are who go to Timbuctoo 
to study its costumes, and return to die at home, 
without ever having had the curiosity to tmvel into 
the unknown land of their hearts 1 How many sen- 
timents and ideas do we have within us without our 
ever examining them, like the virgin forests to so 
many of the populations of the new world ! 

The three re-entered the college like so many 
prodigal sons of science. Chamfort became an ab- 
b6. "It is a dress, and not a profession." The 
principal of the Grassins promised him an abbey. 
"No," said he to him, "I shall never be a priest, 
for three reasons : I love honor and not honors, phi- 
losophy and not hair-cloth, women and not money." 

He had so far borne the name of Nicholas only. 
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He baptized himBelf with that of Chamfort, and 
threw himself, for better or worse, into the chances 
of literary life. He was repulsed by the gazettes 
and the booksellers. His mother had no bread, and 
naught but her tears, to give him. He met a yonng 
preacher, one of his friends, who was going to court. 
— ""Well, Nicholas, what are you about?" — " I am 
composing a sermon to my evil star." — " So you un- 
derstand sermon-making too?" — "Yes, listen tome;" 
and Chamfort forthwith poured forth a fluent apos- 
trophe to his bad fortune. — " Ah, you are a happy 
fellow !" exclaimed the preacher ; " for my part, I 
can never find anything to say when I mount the 
pulpit 1 If you choose to write my sermons, I will 
deliver them, for I have a good memory." — " Agreed ; 
a louis a sermon." 

The preacher shook hands with Chamfort on the 
bargain. He wanted a sermon a week. Chamfort 
lived in this way for nearly a year. 

He found some pages to write in the gazettes, but 
he was more solicitous to write in the book of human 
life, that attractive volume which is partially opened 
at twenty, and in which one writes with a pen of 
fire. The gay and charming passions, the open- 
armed sirens, seized him and enticed him into perils 
manifold. He came again to the shore, but wearied 
and worn out, having at the outset exhausted his 
strength and torn out of his heart the whole spring- 
time of his life. Like Duclos, he had built his card- 

1* 
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house of love among courtesans, and he had not even 
found among them a Magdalen to weep with him 
over the profanation of the altar. A mournful pref- 
ace to the life of a poet is that youth in which flour- 
ishes naught which is pure I Such was the youth 
of Piron ; and as is the youth, such is the poet. The 
muse is a maiden of good memory. 

While following in the dust the arrogant chariot 
of the courtesans, Cbamfort had not once encoun- 
tered the wheel of Fortune. He was poorer than 
ever. He lived alone, with no other hostess than 
misery. It was then the usage for every poetical 
new-comer to compete for the prize of the academy. 
It was, so to speak, dancing attendance upon poetry. 
Chamfoi*t competed, he was not above mediocrity, 
and obtained the prize. Owing to this triumph, of 
which he was not proud, he was in request in soci- 
ety^ where, thanks to his figure, he became the rage. 
All the marchionesses bad great regard for a man 

of whom madame the princess of Cra said: 

" You fancy he is only an Adonis, but he is a Her- 
cules." The eighteenth century was then in its sec- 
ond crop; the last of love's harvests were mowed 
down with full sweep of the scythe. 

It seems that Hercules-Chamfort was submitted 
to too rude labors, like his predecessor ; for, at the 
expiration of certain years, we find him again, for 
his sins, at the waters of Spa, at those of Bardges, 
everywhere where Cupid was put under regimen. 
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and set to drinking the waters. He returned to Paris, 
resolved on penitence, and actually competed a sec- 
ond time for an academic prize. He did not even 
obtain a notice. He consoled himself by his com- 
edy of La Jewne Indierme^ which made some noise 
on its representation. The name of Ohamfort was 
already celebrated ; but he rarely had money in his 
pocket, and lived by chance on the condition of 
dining out. He brought his wit as ready money, 
saying, like Piron: "They lend me on pawn;'' or, 
like Bivarol : "I can not say a stupid thing widiout 
people crying out, * Stop thief!' " 

Madame Helvetins, who had a literary hospital at 
Sdvres, lodged Chamfort there for some seasons. 
He would have remained there a longer time had 
It not been for the friendship of Ohabanon: Oha- 
banon had a pension of twelve hundred livres from 
the Mercure ; he liked Chamfort, and forced him to 
accept these twelve hundred livres. The republic 
of letters may, therefore, write the word fraternity 
on more than one of its monuments. Chamfort 
wished to decline, but Chabanon assumed the indig- 
nant, and talked of fighting a duel rather than put 
up with this insult from a friend. About the same 
time, Chamfort obtained two new prizes at the aca- 
demic competition for the eulogy of Molidre and 
that of La Fontaine. La Harpe had vanquished 
him in poetry; Chamfort valiantly took his revenge 
in prose. 
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His health returned at intervals ; bnt, as soon as 
he recovered his strength, lie gave the rein to his 
ardent passions. " One must choose either to love 
women, or to know them ; there is no middle course." 
Although he knew women, he persisted in loving 
them. Dnclos took up with the first who came to 
hand. "For my part," said Chamfort, "I seek 
especially for those who live out of marriage and of 
celibacy. Such are sometimes the most honest." 
Although the romantic element was wanting in his 
heai't, he had some gleams of poetry in his loves. 

lie, better than any other maker of paradoxes, 
could have written the history of love. He had 
studied woman and women. He knew the thousand 
and one points of attack, against the strongholds of 
virtue. He often commenced the siege at the^^^t^ 
lever. In the eighteenth century, the marquises 
went to see the rising of the women, as the philoso- 
phers the rising of the sun. The sun and the women 
are still of this world, but they no longer rise in pub- 
lic. Chamfort found that noon has a sort of severity 
fatal to lovers. At three o'clock one could open the 
romance, on condition of breaking off at the first 
page ; at six it was needful to be in the jocose rather 
than the tender mood ; at nine, to tell some moving 
story ; at midnight to follow one's inspirations, and 
once in the field, never retreat, even if the house was 
on fire. According to Chamfort, women are so il- 
logical that they are never taken by reasoning. One 
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must understand how to be in the same moment a 
man of wit and a fool, a master and a slave, a sage, 
and a madman. '^Do you know," said Chamfort to 

Mirabeaa, " why I sncceeded with madame de ? 

It was because I was the first to discover that since 
she had changed the blue furniture of her room into 
crimson, it was necessary to change with her the 
tone of the conversation." 

The women of society, consulted Chamfoii; as a 
confessor of the profane order. " My son is about to 
enter into the world," said madame de Montmorin 
to him one day, ^^ how am I to save him in his fii'st 
voyage ?" — " Advise him with earnestness to fall in 
love with all women." 

He always had something to say, but never any- 
thing to write. There were already in his time, too 
many books, he did not want to give the royal censor 
the pleasure of approving one folly the more. " What 
book is to be written ? They are executing at the 
opera the quHl mourUt of Pierre Comeille. Men of 
lettera have but one resource for originality ; it is to 
make Noverre dance the Maxims of La Eochefou- 
cault, or the Pensees of Pascal." 

He contented himself with scattering his wit like 
small change, as Rivarol, Hulhieres, and some others. 
He went and talked in the celebrated saloons in the 
middle of a circle of pretty women. It was the way 
at that time, of making up a feuilleton, and this feuil- 
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leton when signed Obamfort, was not forgotten the 
day after. 

Ghamfort gained a hearing at court, through the 
duchess of Grammont, who had met him at the 
waters of Bareges, and taken him to Chanteloup. 
His tragedy of Mustapha, was played at Fontaine- 
bleaxi, befoce all the royal pereonages, those by the 
grace of God, those by birtli, those by beauty. The 
king bestowed a pension upon hira of twelve hundred 
livres ; the prince of Conde offered him the poet of 
secretary. Chamfort accepted, but he was bom with 
a taste for freedom ; scaice was he established in the 
Palais-Bourbon, when he was possessed of a single 
idea, that of getting away, without however offend*- 
ing the prince of Conde. He passed six months in 
writing epistles in prose and veree, that his resigna- 
tion might be accepted. He was then forty ; he be- 
came a misanthrope; he was gay, but at times 
moody. He had seen all forms of human vanity in 
motion about him, upon every stage. He had seen 
a great deal of the world, but had not yet discovered 
a man. He had studied himself, without being very 
well contented with the living book entitled Chamfort. 

It was at this period that he retired to Auteuil, 
like the aged Boileau, to the house of the satirist, 
saying to his few friends : " It is not with the living 
that we should live^ hut with the dead*'^ (that is to say 
with books). However, scarcely had he entered his 
retreat, scarcely disturbed the dust of that sepulchre, 
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styled a library, when be fell in love. The misan* 
thropes who make their calculations on the absence 
of love, must reckon twice. Chamfort had met at 
Boulogne^ I do not know where, a lady of the court 
of the duchess of Maine, that is to say., a.beauty, who 
had counted full forty*eight summers. It is the story 
of Piron over again. This lady had wit, Iiad seen a 
great deal, had a gi*eat deal to relate. Chamfort 
married her, as he would have purchased a curious 
book. The lady herself was a misanthrope. They 
found that at Auteuil, they were too near the world ; 
they took refuge at Vaudouleur, not far from Etam- 
pes, without letting their friends know of the move. 
They lived there six months, as Calypso and Ulysses 
might have done ; but the honey-moon then assumed 
a funereal aspect. The lady fell sick and died. 
Chamfort inconsolable, sought relief in travel. He 
resided in Holland with the count de Narbonne. 
On his return to Paris, he married the academy, wid- 
owed by Saint-Palaye. His epithalamium was luke- 
warm, without color or movement. He returned to 
the world and the court. He said at that time : ^^ My 
life is a tissue of apparent contrasts with my princi- 
ples : I do not love princes, and I am attached to 
a prince : I am known to possess republican princi- 
ples, and I live with men of the court. I love pov- 
erty, and I have friends only among the rich. I fly 
from men, and men have come to me. Literature is 
my only consolation, and I see no literary men. I 
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was desirous of belonging to the academy, and I 
never go there. I believe that illusions are the ne- 
cessary luxury of life, and I live without them. I 
believe that the passions are more useful to us, than 
the reason, and I have destroyed my passions." 

Queen Marie- Antoinette said one day to Cham- 
fort : " Do you know, monsieur de Chamfort, that 
you have pleased everybody at Versailles, I will not 
say on account of your talent, but in spite of it" 
"The reason is very simple," said Chamfort in his 
plain way ; " at Yereailles I resign myself to learning 
many things which I know, from men who are ignor- 
ant of them.' 

It has been said that Chamfort ceased frequenting 
the court, after having failed there in a love adven- 
ture. We have no other traces of this adventure, or 
rather of this romance, than the following letter which 
has the air of Cyrano de Bei^erac : " It is now some 
eight days that it has been impossible for me to frtee 
myself from a poetical fancy. By day, by night, 
even in sleep, I am full of it. I did not suppose that 
I was so young. Nothing has been able to mitigate 
this sudden passion. It is like being bitten by a 
mad dog. The dog was not a large one, but a wolf- 
dog, or rather a canine lion, a mixture of the horrible, 
the charming, and the ridiculous, of reason and folly. 
I will go some morning to jour lever ^ my formidable 
lap-dog ; I hope that it will amuse yon, and bite to 
your heart, with its shai-p teeth." 
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The count de Yaudrenil lodged him in his mansion, 
which soon became a second academy, for Chamfort 
if he wrote without warmth and individuality, spoke 
always in a picturesque manner. He was a living 
journal of the literary and political world. He then 
counted his three descriptions of friends, those who 
loved him, those who loved him not, and those who 
cared nothing at all about him. Among the first fig- 
ured Mimbeau. The lion sought the cat for her mali- 
cious cunning and delicate gracefulness, or rather Mi- 
rabeau and Chamfort were both hot-headed and sar- 
castic. Nature had been liberal to them ; but they 
wanted in everything faith, faith which they replaced 
by rage at solemn moments. What will appear 
strange is, that, in this friendly alliance, Chamfort 
was not the disciple but the master. The following 
letter of Mirabeau's is very curious : " I have quitted 
my cradle and my swaddling-clothes at too late a 
period. Human conventionalities choked me too 
long, and when the bands were a little relaxed (for 
broken they never were) I found myself still laced 
over by the livery of opinion. I was besides too pas- 
sionate ; I had given too many pledges to fortune, to 
become a man of nature. It is not in the midst of 
dangers that one can pursue a determined route. 
Ah ! had I known you ten yeai*s ago, how many 
ravines and precipices should I have avoided I There 
is not a day, and above all, not a circumstance a little 
serious, in which I do not surprise myself saying : 
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' Chatnfort would frown, let us not do, let us not 
write that ; ' or else, * Chamfort would be content 
with this, for Chamfort is of the temper of my soul 
and my mind.' Every man has thus an internal 
conscience in a friend, who always stands sentinel 
over his actions. Happy is the friend who watches 
over Hirabeau 1" 

Mirabeau was to read at tlie national assembly in 
1791, a report on the academies. This curious frag* 
ment, found among his papers at his death, was the 
worTc of Chamfort, who more than once worked at 
the speeches of his illustrious friend. 

Chamfort, who had entered the academy in 1781, 
scarcely ever spoke like an academician. " Helve- 
tius, Kousseau, Diderot, Mably, Kaynal, and all free 
spirits, have openly shown their contempt for this 
body, which has not made great those who grace its 
list, but which has received them great, and some- 
times made them small." Farther on he maintains 
that this school of servility, has never produced either 
a man or an idea. He is indignant at the prizes for 
virtue. " Render to Yiiiue the homage of believing 
that the poor man also can be paid by her ; that he 
has, like the rich man, an opulent and solvent con- 
science ; and in fine, that he can like his rich neigli- 
bor, place a good deed between heaven and him- 
self." After some pages of declamation, he arrives 
at this eloquent conclusion : " You have enfranchized 
everything, enfranchized talent. Let there be nothing 
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between it and the nation. ^ Stand out of my light,' 
said Diogenes to Alexander, and Alexander did so. 
Since tlie academies will' not island out of our light, 
we must annihilate them. A corporation for genius 
and the arts ! It is a thing which the English have 
never conceived of, and the English are our masters 
in Common sense. Corneille, criticised by the French 
academy, exclaimed : * I imitate one of my three 
HoratU I I wppeoH to the people? Trust Corneille, 
like him, appeal to the people ?'' 

Meanwhile, the revolution broke out. Chamforc 
followed Mirabeau into the tempest. He forgot his 
ancient friends, saying, that those who have passed 
the river of revolution, have passed the river of 
oblivion. He frequented the clubs and was a street 
orator. He was one of the first to enter the Bastille. 
The revolution had swept away everything he pos- 
sessed, but he was forgetful of himself. He entered 
one day the house of Marmontel, who was weeping 
for the loss of his pensions. " You weep, Brutus- 
M armontel ?" — *' I weep for my children, who will 
die of hunger," Ghamfort took a child on his knees, 
" Oome, my little friend, you will be superior to us : 
some day you will weep over your father, on learn- 
ing that he had the weakness to weep for you, from 
the idea that you would be less rich than himself." 
After the first excitement was over, he resumed his 
pen, and prepared the literary portion of the Mer^ 
cure. This journal was royalist, but while the politi- 
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cal editor kissed royalty on one cheek, the literary 
editor smote it on the other. He was for sometime 
secretary of the Jacobin club, but when he saw that 
republican France was submitting to the yoke of King 
Bobespierre and King Marat, he withdrew to the club 
of the emigres of '89. He was at the termination of 
his political enthusiasm. The most of those who 
were carried away by the current, or suffered them- 
selves to be carried away by it, went on in darkness, 
governed by the events of the day, without seeing 
the shore where the dove had already flown to pluck 
the sacred leaf. The political life of Chamfort termi- 
nated with the fall of the Girondins. Although rec- 
ognised by a certain number of men of the Mountain, 
on account of his ideas and his sarcasms, he never 
crossed the Kubicon, and this ruined him. He was 
perhaps arrested by a feeling of gratitude, rather 
than by the conviction that the Mountain was going 
too far. 

Roland had divided the national library into 
two departments; he had given one to Carra and 
the other to Chamfort. These were two acts of jus- 
tice which made two Girondins the more. Chamfort 
moreover, must needs have been lost in the revolu- 
tion, by following the wave, for, bom for criticism 
and not for enthusiasm, he spared no popular royalty? 
that of Citizen Marat, no more than that of Citizen 
Robespierre. He did not even spare the convention. 
In order to celebrate the anniversary of the second 
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of January, the convention had solemnly visited the 
Place de la Kevolution, where an expedition of the 
guillotine was presented to them. ^^It is,'' said 
Ohamfort, " the gratuitous exhibition for the conven- 
tion." (Gralutious theatrical representations were 
given to the people then, as in 1848.) Chamfort's sar- 
casms, good or bad, were transcribed and denounced. 
It is related that, in some of the saloons which were 
yet open, he amused himself by sketching, with much 
gayety, the portraits of the chiefs of the convention. 
" Take care," some one said to him one day, "you 
have more than one claim to the hatred of that infu- 
riated party, who have no liking for either penetra- 
ting minds, philosophers, nor elevated and firm souls, 
because it is not of such materials that slaves are 
formed." — "I have no fear," he replied ; "have I 
not always marched in the first rank of the republi- 
can phalanx ? Have I not loudly proclaimed my 
hatred against kings, nobles, priests, in a word, all 
the enemies of reason and liberty ? "Was it not I 
who gave as a motto to our soldiers, on entering a 
hostile country: '"War to the castles, peace to 
the cottages.' " However, on the denunciation of a 
miserable wretch, Tobiesen Duby, a subaltern of 
the national library, Chamfort was committed to 
prison. 

Politicians will study Chamfort as a philosopher 
in open revolution. He has his hours of anger and 
folly, but he almost always maintains the control of 
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his sovereign reason. Every man of sinceritj, if be 
listens to the passionate beatings of his heart, will 
have known, said Rivarol, "his nocturnal days," in 
political agitations. It is there, on that ev^r-agitated 
sea, that the point of view every instant varies. In 
politics, a man is always in the right, but he nsnally 
comes too soon, or too late. How few arrive. at the 
right time I He who parses for a fool to-day, ^ill 
be studied fifty years h^nce, perhaps to-mprrow, as 
a profound legislator 1 How many eloquent exam* 
pies of this, since the encyclopedists I 

Cliamforthad not foreseen the revolution. He was 
not one of those glowing apostles who come into the 
world, to recall to our minds the Divine Kevolutioti- 
ist who was bom at Bethleheyn. A man of wit, 
rather than of thought, he had the laugh of Kabelais, 
or of Sterne, and not the savage tear of Jean-Jacques 
Konsseau; in a word, Democritus was his master, 
and Heraclitus his fool. This great epoch of 1789, 
had however retempered all hearts in the living 
spring of passion. The most indiflferent threw them- 
selves with enthusiasm, into the regenerating flood, 
in which human liberty had just been steeped, like 
Achilles in the Styx. Chamfort had thrown himself 
desperately into the movement, happy to find himself 
again young in the presence of liberty, that ideal 
mistress whom we have all adored, in the glow of 
youth. Chamfort had by a sterile philosophy, bridled 
all his passions, fearing their generous impulses ; he 
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gave fnll swaj to bis revolutionary inclinationB. 
Faseionatelj fond of the unknown, be needed not 
the golden spurs of bis friend M irabean ; he took 
part in all the assemblies, in the streets and the clubs, 
elbowing Robespierre and Bamave, the reds and the 
wbites, with Mirabeau at Yersailles, with Camille 
Desmoulins at the Palais-Koyal. Changing as the 
sky of Paris, he spoke in turn for everybody and 
against everybody. , ^' History," h^ exclaimed at the 
Jacobins, ^^ is but a series of horrors* If tyrants detest 
it during their lives, it seems that their successors 
Buffer the crimes of their predecessors to be trans- 
mitted .to posterity, to divert men from the horror 
whicU they themselves inspire." The day after, he 
apoke as follows : " Let us beware, we are only 
Frenchmen, and we would fain be Eoraans. The 
character of the French is a combination of that of 
the monkey, and the setter. Droll and playful as 
the monkey, he is mischievous like him ; like the 
setter, caressing and licking the master who beats 
and chains him, he bounds with joy when he is set 
loose for the chase." Rivarol, who had talked with 
the enemies of the revolution, said one day to Cham- 
fort : " You have lost your wit in your fury against 
royalty. One can not love at the same time the re- 
public and the arts. A Louis XI Y. was needed to 
produce Molieres and Kacines." — "Ay," replied 
Chamfort " you belong to the class who forgive the 
priests all the mischief they have done, because with- 
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ont the priests, we should not have had the comedy 
of Tartuffe." Kivarol reminded Chamfort that he 
was formerly one of tliose who pleaded for the no- 
bility. " It was, you used to say, an intermedium 
between the king and the people." — " Tes," said 
Chamfort, " but I have finished the sentence ; yes, an 
intermedium, as the hound is an intermedium be- 
tween the hunter and the hares 1" Chamfort was 
then considered violent and dangerous. In 1790 he 
had the revolutionary opinions of the democrats of 
1792. As a contrast to himself, let us remark, that 
in 1702, seeing his ideas triumphant, he was the first 
to condemn them as wicked children, who have 
grown up far from the paternal heart. He had in- 
voked the social revolution with all his powers : " We 
must recommence human society, as Bacon said 
human reason was to be recommenced." It was not 
therefore the unsightly branches which he wished to 
cut down, but the entire forest. " It seems that the 
greater part of the deputies of the national assembly, 
have demolished prejudices only to reassume them, 
like those }>eople who tear down a building, merely 
to appropriate to themselves the fragments." Cham- 
fort did not wish to see the clay of the ancient world 
used to model the new. " You preach disorder.^ 
" When Grod created the world," he replied, "the move- 
ment of chaos must have made chaos seem more dis- 
oi'derly, than when it reposed in a peaceful disorder.'* 
"Reform, but do not destroy," was again urged on 
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him. ^^ Yon want to have the Augean stable swept 
clean witli a feather-brush !" 

In the clnbe, Cliamfort demanded the floor to say 
one word. He hated speeches. The clock of revo- 
lationary times moves too quickly for rhetoricians. 
One evening he mounted the tribune, and announced 
that he would speak on despotism and democracy. 
Here is his speech at full length : "/, everything — 
the resty nothing : that is despotism. /, another ^ 
a/nother^ I: that is democracy.'*'* He wished to 
descend, which was objected to. "La Rochefou- 
canld-Ohamfort, speak to us longer," said a club- 
man. — "Tell us the truth," cried a woman to him. — 
** The truth % the truth is, that there are in Franco 
seven millions of men asking alms, and twelve mil- 
lions not in a condition to bestow them. The truth 
is, that Paris fe a city of fetes and amusements, in 
which four fifths of the inhabitants die of mortifica- 
tion under slavery. Poor, sacrificed people! why 
have you not the pride of the elephant, who will not 
bring forth in servitude ?" — " Citizen Chamfort does 
not know what he is talking about !" cried a woman 
(perhaps Theroigne de M6ricourt). "Did not the 
infant smile on his mother, under Domitian as 
under Titus?" They knew their Roman history 
then, as the clubs of 1848 knew their history of 
1792. God alone has made his own book; men 
never make theirs without the inspiration of pre- 
vious books. 

Vol. II.— 2 
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The men of the pen are always men of party, even 
when they have no political faith ; indifference would 
save them in revolutions ; but no one is indifferent 
who has experienced the joys and torments of the 
mind. In 1793, every one had the liberty of being 
the friend of power ; but all the discontented were 
imprisoned in the name of liberty. Chamfort was 
taken to the Madelonnettes in company with the abb6 
Barthelemy, whose crown of white haire they sus- 
pected. The prison to which some then accommo- 
dated themselves, to such an extent was the virtue 
of resignation possessed — the prison was odious to 
Chamfort. " It is not life, nor is it death ; there is 
no medium — I must open my eyes on the heavens, 
or close them in the tomb." He became free again, 
but scarcely had he time to breathe in the open air, 
in company with a gend'arme, when the prison re- 
opened to him. He swore to deliver himself: when 
they came to seize him, he fired a pistol at his fore- 
head ; the ball shattered his nose and put out an eye. 
Astonished at still being alive, he seized a razor and 
attempted to cut his throat. Death did not desire 
him. In vain did he gash his breast, open a vein, 
strike everywhere, distracted by grief. The blood 
flowed, he fell exhausted, but alive. To those who 
were conducting him to prison, he dictated with a 
firm voice : " I, Sebastien-Roch-Nicolas-Chamfort, 
declare, that I wished rather to die a freeman than 
to live a slave in a prison." He signed with, a firm 
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hand, with a flourish written in blood, this thoroughly 
Boman declaration.* 

Will it be believed? Chamfort did not die at 
that time; but, what is more incredible, he did not 
obtain pardon. He was condemned to that strange 
slavery which consisted in paying a crown a-day to 
a gend'arme, in consideration of which a man was 
kept in sight for the security of the state. He sur- 
vived all these tortures of body and soul. Did he 
not resemble humanity, which so many disasters 
have afflicted — which has scattered over every path 

♦This is an account written by a friend of Chamfort: "I arrived 
a little while afterward, and shall never forget the sight His head 
and neck were enveloped in bloody bandages; his pillow and clothes 
were also spotted with blood. The little which was visible of his 
face was still covered with it He spoke with less vehemence, and 
began to feel his feebleness. I remained mute beside him, overcome 
bj emotion, admiration, and grief. *My friend,* said he to me, 
holding out his hand, 'you see the manner in which one escapes 
from these fellows. They pretend that my aim failed, but I feel that 
the ball has remained in my head, and they shall not go in search 
of it* All that he said had this character of energy and simplicity. 
After a moment's silence, he continued with an air of perfect calm- 
neas, and even with the ironical tone which was quite familiar to 
him, *What would you have? See what it is to be clumsy-handed I 
One succeeds in nothing — not even in killing oneVselfl* He then 
began to relate how he had perforated the eye and the lower part 
of the forehead, instead of penetrating the skull, then Iiacked his neck 
instead of cutting it, and ganhed his breast without succeeding in 
piercing the heart *At last^* he added, *! recollected Seneca, and 
in honor of him, I wanted to open my veins; but he was rich; he 
had everything he wanted — a good warm bath, in a word, every- 
thing convenient I, for my part, am a poor devil, and have none 
of these things. I have injured myself horribly, and here I am still ; 
but I have the ball in my head — that is the chief tiling. A little 
sooner or a little later — that is all !'" 
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its blood and tears — which, riddled with wounds, 
marches ever onward, urged on by the invisible 
master? lie succumbed, however, to so many mis- 
eries. "Ah! my friend," he exclaimed as he ex- 
pired, " I am* at last leaving this world, in which the 
heart must either break or turn to bronze." 

Kivarol, who wrote in vei-se, as a summing up 
of his life — 

"For me — of Nature the abandoned child, 
Nursed by the hands of indolence and ease. 
Unnerved by pleasure — it must be my doom 
To find at once oblivion in the tomb," — 

Kivarol could call himself, to some little extent, 
the disciple of Chamfort : he has the same biting 
and merry wit, and the same relentless satire. Tliey 
have both left scattered fragments of noble works • 
but it is not sufficient to be able to construct the 
pediment of a palace, when the palace itself is not 
built. Although they had been the contemporaries 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau and Bemardin de St. 
Pierre — although French genius was then enriched 
from two divine springs, revery and sentiment — 
Chamfort and Kivarol, men of the past, denied the 
hopes of the future. They did not see the sky be- 
yond the stormy horizon. They believed that the 
human mind had long since made its last utterance 
in France as in Greece, in the age of courtesans. 
They believed, therefore, in death and oblivion. 
They lived only for the visible works of God, like 
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Horace and the pagans, who sheltered their philos- 
ophy under the locks of Venus, at her feet of snow, 
and beneath the trellises of the vines cherished by the 
sun. We, however, whom they denied, we believe in 
them ; we are not yet barbarians ; and we willingly 
confess that Anacreon, Horace, Voltaire, loved no 
more heartily than we do. 

The whole life of Chamfort blazes forth in witty 
sallies. As soon as he takes up the pen, he is no 
longer Chamfort ; he is some writer or other, writing 
with the same smile of incredulity a comedy or a 
tragedy. His four volumes are, therefore, turned 
over only by those who are witty in the smaller jour- 
nals. Since Moliere, it has been very much the 
custom for men to get their living where they could 
find it. On looking at these four volumes, one is 
tempted to exclaim that there are four volumes too 
much for Chamfort's works. Why has he not always 
said to himself: "A man writes for celebrity; now, 
celebrity is the advantage of being known by those 
who do not know you." 

Written poetry, though from the golden pen of 
Homer, is never anything but a sepulchre in which 
phantoms are moving here and there. The true po- 
ets live for themselves and not for others. They 
content themselves with the book which destiny 
writes in their hearts in letters of flame. 

Chamfort died discontented with everything ; he 
had gained only colds and indigestions by frequent- 
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ing the gay world. "Do you find it advantageous 
to Lave lived with ministers?" — "Not at all ; they 
are players who have almost always shown me their 
cards — who have even, in my presence, looked into 
the talon — but who have not shared with me their 
winnings." In hatred to blazoned fools, he had 
thrown himself fully into the revolution ; in hatred 
to the revolution, he had dug his own grave, as if 
the last cry of humanity had been this : " Brothers^ 
we must die ?^ He had studied humanity at every 
step of the ladder, and had arrived at this aphorism, 
that the honest man is a variety of the human species 
as well as the man of talent. " Why," somebody 
asked, " have you not succeeded in something, amid 
BO many fools?" — "Because I never thought the 
world as stupid as it is." Chamfort calumniated the 
world, for he had succeeded in it better than he 
ought to have done. He understood marvellously 
well, how to excite public curiosity by tricks like 
those of an actress, who wishes to play upon the pub- 
lic. "Why don't you write, Chamfort ?"—" Be- 
cause the public treat men of letters, as the recruiters 
of St. Michel's bridge treat those whom they enlist : 
drunk the first day, ten crowns and blows with a 
stick, the rest of their lives. People urge me to work, 
for the same reason as, when they sit by a window, 
they want to have monkeys, jugglers, or dancing- 
bears, come along. No, I will not write, because I 
would stop half-way in Jeannot's career of glory, be- 
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cause I fear to die without having lived, because in 
fine, the more my literary sign becomes effaced, the 
happier I am," All these reasons were excellent 
ones to offer, but they were only cunning disguises 
of the truth. The truth was, that he did not write 
because he had nothing in his heart — nothing in his 
belly as the artist said. He was a thinker of the 
family of La Rochefoucauld ; he rested six days of 
the week, and took pen in hand on Sunday, the only 
day in which he did not go into society. He has 
said somewhere, that idle people who collect maxims, 
resemble those who eat oysters or cherries, first pick- 
ing out the best, and ending by eating all. He made 
the mistake of not leaving some of the oysters and 
cherries in his platonic repast. I shall reproduce, 
after a diligent search, twenty thoughts by Chamfort : 

I. Man appears to me to be more corrapted by his reason than by 
his passions. These have preserved in the social system the little 
nature which is still to be found there. 

II. Society is not^ as it is thought, the development of nature, but 
really its decomposition. Or rather, it is a second edifice, erected 
out of the ruins of the other. These fragments are recognised with 
a pleasure mingled with surprise, as we recognise a natural sentiment 
in civilization. It happens, even, that this sentiment is the more 
pleasing, if the person from whom it escapes is of an elevated rank, 
that is, farther removed from nature. It is a fragment of ancient 
Doric or Corinthian architecture, set in an ungainly structure 
of modern times. 

IIL Men of intellect never succeed, because they never believe 
tlie world as foolish as it is. 

IV. I bequeath my indolence to the wicked, and my silence to the 
fooL 

y. "Are you not ashamed of wishing to speak better than you 
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can V* said Seneca to one of his BonB» who could not recal the exor- 
dium of an haraniipie which he had commenced. One maj also saj 
to th9se who adopt principles stronger than their characters^ "Are 
you not ashamed to wish to be more of a philosopher than yoa arcT' 

VL There are well-dressed follies, as there are well-clothed 
fools. 

VII. The moment when one loses his illusions is often one of re- 
grets ; but we sometimes follow the illusion which has deceiTcd ii& 
It is Armida, burning and destroying the palace in which she was 
enchanted. 

VIIL Doctors see no more clearly than the common run of men 
into diseases and the interior of the human body. They are 
all blind ; but the doctors are the patients of the hospital of the 
quinze-vingts^ who are better acquainted with the streets. 

IX. A fool who has a moment of intelligence astonishes and scan- 
dalizes us like hack-horses at a gallop. 

X. Providence? the baptismal name of Chance. Chance? a nick- 
name of Proyidence, 

XL There are men who have a passion for raising themselves 
above the rest, whatever may be the pedestal. All is alike to them, 
provided they are conspicuous: the mountebank's stage, the theatre, 
the throne, the scaffold — they will always be happy if they haye 
the public gaze upon them. 

XII. Men, to enter the world, become small by gathering together. 
They are Milton's devils, forced to make themselves pigmies^ in 
order to enter Pandemonium. 

XIII. Atnbition seizes more quickly on little than on great souls 
as the fire seizes more easily on cottages than on palaces. 

XIV. To live with one's self, virtue is needed; to live with 
others, only honor. 

XV. We are so far removed from nature, that those who love and 
paint her are accused of being romantic 

XVI. Men are governed by the head ; men do not play at chess 
with a good heart 

XVII. The philosopher who wishes to extinguish his paasionB is 
like the chemist who wishes to extinguish his fire. 

XVIII. Instead of wishing to correct men for their irregularitiefl^ 
we should correct the weakness of those who suffer theno. 

XIX. You ask how to make a fortune : see what passes at the door 
of a playhouse on a day when there is a crowd — how some remain 
in the rear, how those in the front fall back, how those in the rear 
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are pushed forward. This simile is so tme, that the word which ex- 
presses it has passed into the language of the people. They call 
making a fortnne, ^pudting on^9 self/* 

TCX, The mind is often to the heart onlj what the library of a 
mansion is to the person of the master. 

Chamfort had faith in nothing, not even in hope, 
that virgin of the ideal world, who opens heaven 
to us in the midst of every tempest. He had been 
deceived by hope, as by a charlatan at a country 
fair. He affirmed that he had not been happy, ex- 
cept from the day when he had lost her. Thus he 
said in dying — sad moral of the volume of his life — 
that if he went to Paradise, he should write on the 
portal, the verse which Dante has placed over the 
gate of hell : — 

♦*Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch'entrate." 

2* 



THREE PAGES FROM THE LIFE OP 
MADAME DE PARABERE. 

I. 

THE VINTAGE. 

The courtesans of pagan antiquity were accom- 
plished, more accomplished than loving. The "gay 
science," of which Montaigne speaks, is the only 
science allowable for women's lips. It is of no use 
for Aspasia, to talk to me about the immortal soul, 
and the liberty of nations with the eloquence of her 
disciple, the divine Plato ; I hear only with my eyes : 
if madame de Parabere was there, I should think 
her the wiser of the two. 

The first intellectual qualification of a woman, is 
her face, the last is her heart. The women of the 
eighteenth century had learned nothing, but they 
knew how to love, and they were beautiful. Under 
the regency, the women were like a rich har- 
vest favored by Heaven and the sun ; or, to speak 
more truly, they were handsome under the regency, 
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and under madame do Pompadour, and under Marie- 
Antoinette, because they determined to be so — some 
through galhmtry, some through grace, others through 
passion, and the rest simply through beauty. The art 
which Coustou had revealed, played an important 
part in . the manner of dressing and carrying the 
liead. Nature was made up for by art, where the 
former was neither exuberant nor forcible enough to 
appear in its simplicity. One who could not bo 
the Venus of Milo, became the Bacchante of Po- 
silippo. 

The strongest contrast that can be opposed to the 
faces of one century, is to be found in the faces of the 
century which has preceded, and of the century 
which follows. IIow great is the distance between 
la Valliere or la Montespan, and la Parabere or la 
Pompadour I Love changes its character every 
liundred years. It is still love, but no longer wears 
the same mask. 

I wish to detach to-day, three pages from the 
amorous life of the eighteenth century, in order to af- 
ford relief to our eyes from the somewhat serious pic- 
tures of 1850. What, however, can be more serious 
than the passions and the revolutions of the heart? 

Supper was just over, one autumn evening, in 
1717, at the chAteau de Sainte-n6raye, situated on 
the bank of the Oise, not far from Paris. 

Monsieur de Parabere and his friend, monsieur de 
Gace, had been out shooting in the forest of Oaimel, 
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for the sake of killing time and getting an appetite 
for Slipper. Madame de Parabere was present at 
the meal, but like an apparition only. She had not 
been out shooting, and was not hungry. She re- 
tired from the table, under the pretext that she had 
three or four letters to write (she was not very pre- 
cise) to her mother, sister, and aunt, who were not 
expecting to hear from her. But let us listen first to 
this duo of drinkers in a quartetto of bottles. 

" Drink 1" exclaimed Parabere. 

" Drink !" echoed Gace. 

Pai*ab6re wiped away a tear, Gac6 burst out 
laughing. 

" Do you drink tears, then ?" asked Gac^ of the 
captain. 

" And do you drink songs ?" 

" Yes ; as the marquis de Saint- Aulaire says : — 

•»*Ti8 wine causes jokes round the table to fly, 
*Ti8 wine, when it's good makes us witty and— dry ! 
'Tis wine causes man all his thoughts to disclose — 
In a word, 'tis from wine that all poetry flows.'* 

"Well said. Drink I" 

" Why do you weep ?" 

" I am thinking that eternity will be a fountain of 
sorrows, if there are no vintages in heaven.' 

"Then, meanwhile, let us crown ourselves with 
vine-branches and roses, like the pagans, and let our 
lips be only used for women and the bottle." 

Parabere sighed. 
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« My wife is dull," said he. 

"And my mistress gay," added his friend. 

" You let her tear about the town as she likes." 

** And you imprison your wife. Believe me : mar- 
riage has its fatalities. If you are to be a Geronte 
in China, you must needs take your wife to China. 
One hasn't made the woman he marries." 

"I am not so philosophical," exclaimed Parabere. 
*' I profess to be both the husband and lover of my 
wife!' 

"You begin to see double, so you must have drunk 
too much ; it is a bad cask which can hold but a 
pint 1" 

"Empty this bottle then. He who drinks last 
drinks best." 

"To the day of judgment, if you like." 

" But my wife, zounds I" 

" Come I you'll soon be under the table." 

This seemed to be the truth, for Parabdre had all 
the trouble in the world to keep his seat. 

" Amphitiyon, my friend," said Gac6, "what will 
become of me, for you are no longer drinking? If 
we were at Paris, I should go and talk nonsense at 
the opera; but here, buried as I am in a wood — a 
regular cut-throat place, peopled with chilly Ilama- 
dryades — all that I can do is to smoke myself and 
sleep like a Laplander." 

" Drink," said Parabere, falling under the table, 
and nearly asleep. 
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Qace poured some mouthfuls of wine over liim, as 
we throw cold water upon a pei*8on in a swoon. 

"Drink, niv friend." 

" Ah !" murmured Parabere, weeping, " it is very 
cruel of me to have imprisoned my wife. But I am 
as jealous as a tiger. More drink, Gac6 !" 

" 'Wait a minute," said Gaco, "I will go and fetch 
a funnel, or perhaps, as we are luckily in vintage- 
time, I had better carry you to the vat which is foam- 
ing in the press-room." 

Gace rose, but soon perceived that ho was not in a 
state to go very far. lie, therefore, looked at Para- 
bere and began to laugh, without knowing why, ac- 
cording to his custom. 

"Dead drunk," said he, making the sign of the 
cross over his friend Parabere. "Suppose I go and 
console his widow ?" 

The idea fired Gac6. 

" She is as beautiful as an angel, who might have 
been a demon. But stay ! it seems she is of formi- 
dable virtue, defended by bastion and battlement, 
she reads Bossuet and talks about a convent. You 
hesitate, Gac6 ! are you afraid of virtue ? Forward.'* 

He crossed the door-sill of the dining-room, with- 
out being any too well-assured whether he had not 
better retrace his steps. He advanced, and tumbled 
against a valet-de-chambre, who was asleep in an an- 
techamber. 

" Hollo, L'Epine 1" 
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"Nothing, monsieur the captain, we have only 
been drinking." 

"You rascal, we were calling you just now, for we 
were thirsty." 

" I know you were, but it was La Hose's turn to go 
down in the cellar. He has been trying to find his 
way there for an hour. I know the place, it is a per- 
fect labyrinth." 

" I will have you both hanged.'' 

Gac6 proceeded on his way. 

" M. the captain mistakes the door. Not a word, 
or you are a dead man !" 

" Recollect, that M. de Parabere is the only per- 
son who enters this door after sundown." 

L'Epine approached M. de 6ac6 with an air of 
anxiety. 

" And besides," he continued, " M. de Parabere 
does not come every night, when madame the mar- 
chioness is reading Bossuet, for example." 

The emotion caused by the perils of the attempt, 
liad somewhat sobered Gac6. He turned toward 
L'Epine, seized him by the throat, and commanded 
liim, on pain of death, to go and watch by his master. 

" After all," muttered L'Epine, " this does not* 
concern me, I will pretend to be asleep." 

M. de Gac^ opened the door with a violent beating 
at his heart. " This is not the place," said be look- 
ing around. 

He had entered the chamber of one of the mar- 
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chioness's waiting-women. The girl was asleep in 
an arm-chair, with a key in her hand. The noise of 
opening and shutting the door, partially awoke her, 
but she still remained under the influence of a dream. 

" I have not got the key," she murmured. 

" What does that mean ?" Gace asked himself. 

" I swear to you, monsieur the marquis, that I have 
not got it." 

Gac6 smiled, and gently took the key. She did 
not wake. 

" It seems that this rogue is a vestal, who guards 
the entrance of the temple against everybody, the 
husband as well as the others." 

6ac6 having approached another door, recognised 
the voice of the marchioness. 

" In fact, she is reading Bossuet ; it is a bad pref- 
ace to the romance I wish to compose with her." 

Gac6 hesitated in his boldness. He put his ear to 
the key-hole but all was still. 

" She is asleep, I like that better ; I will awake 
her so gently, that she will only be able to go to sleep 
again." 

Gac6 put the key in the lock. '^ Well I am enter- 
* ing on a somewhat risky business. If I had only 
given the marchioness some little hint I But must 
she not have understood some of my idolatrous 
glances ? Have I not told her twenty times, that she 
was the most beautiful of women. Telling a woman 
that she is beautiful, is making a declaration of love 
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to her — for — if I think yon beantiful, marchioness, 
it is because I see you by my heart, and because yon 
have been made for my eyes. And besides, we must 
leave prefaces to women. In their idleness they 
make twenty, even for a book which will never be 
opened." 

Thus reasoned M. de Gac6 on the threshold of the 
door. 

He opened it. 

In 1715 the eighteenth century had just begun ; 
for the eighteenth century does not count eighty 
years, beginning with the regency and finishing with 
the revolution. In 1715, terrestrial paradise was 
nearly the only paradise believed in ; all grand ladies, 
from duchesses to financier's wives, built themselves, 
with the graceful ingenuity of the birds of the air, an 
amorous retreat, adorned with the richest cai'pets, 
pictures, min*ors, and flowei-s. The walls, ceilings, 
and even the glasses, were covered with cupids and 
flowers. It was the age of chains of roses. The only 
painter of genius who then reigned was Antoine 
Watteau. 

In these terrestrial paradises of the amorous beau- 
ties of the regency, angels were sometimes seen, de- 
ceived by the looks of these arch little cupids, who 
under their white wings were real mousquetaires. 
But the angels, out of their element, were not long 
in discovering that there was little of heaven in these 
profane paradises. 
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Monsieur de Gace bad opened tlie door. A little 
Chinese lantern — for while we were sending out 
missionaries to convert China to the catholic religion, 
China was converting lis to its ornaments, grotesque 
figures, painted jars, and lanterns — a little Chinese 
lantern then, hanging from the ceiling, spread over 
the apartment of madame de Parabere a mysterious 
light, very favorable to amorous dieams. 

Gace did not amuse himself as another might have 
done, by admiring the freshness, spirit, and brilliancy 
of the paintings, the work of some Gillot, careless of 
glory, who thought one or two smiles and three or 
four crowns a sufficient remuneration for his talent. 

He went to the bed and fell upon his knees, although 
he was not accustomed, in his regiment, to repeat 
his paternoster. 

The bed was almost in the shade; ample damask 
curtains, scarcely parted by cords of twisted gold, 
fell in waves from the canopy. 

" Since I am on my knees," thought Gac6, " I will 
take an oath : I swear that madame de Parabere will 
not get out of bed to put me out of the door." 

Gace thus raised his sinking courage. 

"To tell the truth," said he, seizing the curtain, 
" I would rather cross the Rhine with Louis XIY." 

He raised the curtain and advanced on his knees 
as far as the bed. He sought to grasp a hand. 

"Pbhaw!" thoughthc, "thisis the attack of a tyro." 

He rose and threw himself desperately upon the 
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bed, with a palpitating heart — but madame de Para- 
bere was not there. 

"And yet," said Gace, somewhat confused, "I 
recognised her voice just now." 

He listened, and this is what he heard in the di- 
rection of the boudoir : — 

THE HABGHiONESS. Martial, you are unreasona- 
ble; this is the twentieth time I have bid you adieu. 

MABTiAL. Then you drive me from you ? 

THE MARCHIONESS. Keflcct that it has just struck 
three. 

MARTIAL. Three hours of unhoped-for joy, for I 
came at midnight 

THE MARCHIONESS. Adicu ; retum the day after to- 
morrow. Do not forget the key of the park. Come, 
Mai-tial, you will wrench my hand off; hasten away, 
SO that I may shut the window, for I shall take cold. 
Adieu, adieu; take care of the espaliers. I hear 
your horse neighing and pawing the ground. Poor 
boy ! ten leagues to ride through the forest ! Adieu. 

MARTIAL. Adieu. To see you and kiss your 
hand, I would travel round the world. 

The casement was closed. 

"It seems," said Gace, "that the romance I 
wanted to write is already printed." 

He asked himself what he ought to do. There 
was more than one course to take ; the wisest was to 
retire. Gace, however, remained, confiding himself 
to the genius of adventure. 
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When madame do Parabfire emerged from the 
inner apartment, she saw a man and uttered a shriek, 
Gac6 burst out hiughing. 

" One gone and one come," said Gac6, with a dash 
of impertinence, twisting his mustache. 

Madame de Parab6re, lialf dead with fright, fell 
back on the sofa. 

" Madame," said Qac6, taking her hand, " it is no 
wish of mine to trouble you. Command, and I obey. 
I love you, but I come too late. I took the field 
when the siege was over. A thouBand compliments 
to Martial ; his is a name of good augury. If he de- 
sires a second -lieutenancy in my regiment, speak — " 

The marchioness raised her eyelids, and let fall on 
Gac6 one of those terrible and fascinating looks, of 
which serpents know the secret. 

" Monsieur de Gael's," said she, " the marquis de 
Parabero invited you to come and drink his wine, 
but not to come and take his wife by assault; you 
violate the rights of hospitality." 

" I am a great criminal, but I am in love. If I 
wore not in love, I should be curious." 

" I owe no account of my actions to any one but 
my confessor." 

" What matters the confession I you are guilty and 
impenitent." 

'Have you come here to preach me a sermon f 
Don't you suppose that I am sleepy ? Leave me, or 
I shall call my attendants." 
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"Would yon ruin yourself ?" 

" Myself? 'Tis you whom I wish to min." 
The marchioness, who but just now bent beneath 
her shame, reassumed an attitude of confidence. 

"I do not understand you," said Qace. "What! 
I, the witness of your gallant adventure . . . ." 

"A gallant man," interrupted madame de Para- 
bere, "is never a witness of an adventure in which 
a woman is concerned. I have, therefore, nothing to 
fear from you, while you have everything to fear 
from me. If I call, my husband will awake and 
hasten here. Before you have time to explain, he 
will seize you, cut your throat, or throw you out of 
the window." 

"Tlie window!" exclaimed Qace, laughing, "it 
would be a very pleasant route, provided you said 
to me, as you did to Martial, 'Take care of the 
espaliers.' " 

" Pra3' cease, we have had jesting enough. Since 
you were there when he left, you know that I love 
him. It is my crime, but it will be my only crime." 

"Madame," said Gace, bowing with a skeptical 
air, " I will return at next year's vintage." 

" Never ! My heart has lost me, but ray heart will 
save me. The day when I no longer love Martial, I 
shall go and bury myself in a convent." 

"You mean that Heaven will be your second 
love ? The twentieth, possibly, but the second never I 
Heaven, madame, is the winter which gathers the 
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yellow leaves when the vintage is over. Adieu, 
marchioness, I shall keep the key of your apartment. 
I will return in a year and a day." 

" Impertinent fellow !" exclaimed the marchioness, 
in a nige. 

But Gace was gone. Madame de Parabere walked 
in great agitation up and down her room. 

"Ah! Martial/' said she with a sigh, "yon have 
opened a golden door to nie, but it is the door of 
hell." She raised the curtain of a window. "Poor 
boy ! ten leagues to travel in a cold and rainy night 
of autumn ! I seem to hear the gallop of his Iiorse in 
my heart. Ah, if I were with him, how happy I 
should be amid all the perils of an abduction !" 

Meanwhile Gace had returned to the dining-room. 
Parabere was still asleep beneath the table. He 
called to him in a voice of thunder. 

" Here I am," answered the marquis. 

"You don't know how to drink," said G4c6; 
"While you have been imder the table, I have 
tossed off one-and-twenty bumpers. Let ns go to 
bed ; if your wife should find ns at daybreak in ench 
a company of empty bottles, she would never forgive 
either you or me. Do you happen to know Martial ?" 

"Martial?" said Parabere, getting np. "What 
Martial ?" 

" Some Martial or other. 1 don't know. Tiy and 
think." 

" Stay — I have a cousin in the light-cavalry of the 
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name of Martial de Montluzun ; a mere boy, still in 
leading-strings. When the days were longer, he 
used t<* come up to the chateau sometimes ; he has 
been at Compeigne since the campaign. But what 
of him ?" 

" Oh, nothing," said Gace, in a careless manner. 
" I have merely heard him spoken of at court as a 
young fellow who would be sure to rise." 

" Nonsense ! he can't drink. And whoever can't 
toss off a bottle for a stirnip-cup won't go far." 

" Those poor espaliers 1" thought Gace. 



11. 



UNDER THE REGENCY. 

A YEAR and a day after the above adventure, 
Gace still had in his possession the key of the apart- 
ment of the marchioness ; but the marchioness was 
no longer at the chateau de Saint-Horaye. 

She had been a widow for eleven months — Mon- 
sieur deParabere having, as report said, died of thirst. 

" No doubt," thought Gace, looking at the key, 
" she is mourning Parabere, in company with Mar- 
tial in some amorous solitude." 

He came to Paris during the carnival. Was there 
ever a Lent under the regency? Gace went a great 
deal into company. He was presented at the palais- 
royal, one day, when there was to be a masked ball 
in the evening. The regent invited him to the ball 
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and supper. Gace gave himself up, body and soul, 
to the pleasures of the ball-room, seeking for an ad- 
venture among those beautiful women who only lived 
for love. 

The regent walked about the chambers sparkling 
with light, beauty, and diamonds, like a sultan in 
his seraglio. How few of these women entered the . 
palais-royal by the grand entrance without going 
out by the private staircase! Suddenly, a great 
commotion was observed in the ball-room — a great 
commotion followed by a deep silence. 

"Ah 1 there is madame de Parabere." 

This name ran from mouth to mouth. She entered 
like a queen, followed by a thousand adorers. Gac6, 
quite thunderstruck, was about to rush toward her; 
but he was antici])ated by the due d'Orleans, who 
gallantly kissed the hand of the marchioness, and 
begged her to dance the minuet of Louis XIV. 
with him. 

" And Martial I" murmured Gac6, who thought he 
was dreaming. " Can that really be madame de 
Parabere ?" asked he of monsieur de Riom, who was 
standing next to him. 

" Have you never seen her, then ?" asked Riora. 
<' She is no-every-day beauty ; when one has merely 
caught a glimpse of her, he knows her by heart." 

" You are speaking to a convert," said Gac6, still 
looking with surprise at madame de Parabere. 

The marchioness was that night as beautiful as 
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Diana and Venus — as La Valliere and Monteepan, 
She drew after her, with the grace of a queen, a 
flowered brocade dress, on which Audran himself 
had strewn a field of roses. She wore none but her 
own hair, which she had been bold enough not to 
powder; and her tresses shone on her snow-white 
temples, like the wings of a raven, flying on the hoar- 
frosted branches of an oak. She had on neither rouge 
nor patches, which was also contraiy to decorum ; 
but, she was so lovely, and smiled with teeth so 
white, and eyes so blue, that every one forgave her 
— even the women, for women love beauty as they 
love flowers and diamonds. In a word, it was fairy- 
like to see this woman look so superlatively beauti- 
ful, in the midst of the dazzling groups, by the sole 
power of her own beauty, unaided by ornaments or 
coquetry. 

" Beautiful by both day and night," said Eiom to 
Kichelieu, who was passing. 

" Do you know her history ?" asked Richeb'eu, rec- 
ognising Oaco. 

" I have read a page of it," answered the captain. 

" Let us hear it, then, for it is well known here 
whither the marchioness is going, but no one knows 
whence she comes." 

Gac6 related bis duo with Parab^re, and touched 
very delicately on the subject of the espaliers. 

" It appeal's," said Riom, " that she was bom in 

Brittany, toward the end of the century. She was 
Vol. II.— 3 
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married to that brute of a Parabere, before she was 
aware of it. Parabere was jealous, like all those 
who are predestined. By dying, he did his duty. 
And now she is in possession of all the joys of widow- 
hood. Conjugating in all its moods the verb to 
rule. The regent rules her, she will rule the world. 

"I put myself in the ranks," said Richelieu. 
"What a charming schoolmistress. She would teach 
Cupid Hebrew !" 

"But how did the marchioness get here?" asked 
Gace. 

" Yery naturally," said a pretty mask, who was 
passing, in a mysterious manner ; " moths always 
come and burn themselves in the candle ; or rather 
the pale flowers of the country come to blow beneath 
the sun of the court." 

"We knew that, fair mask. You are making 
almanacs for past years." 

" You will not let me finish," continued the mask. 
" I know all, the future by the past. Listen to the 
past. Madame de Parabere was at the drawing- 
room held by the duchess the day before yesterday. 
Her carriage made some stir at the door, for she 
drives English horses, and her escutcheon is painted 
by Watteau. The regent always attends the draw- 
ing room when there are to be any fine women there. 
The lady has wit, and, what is better, does not know 
it. When she was about to leave, the regent, con- 
trary to his custom, rose to accompany her to her 
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carriage. He took her hand on the step. She was 
enchanted and quite confused at so much attention. 
She abandoned him her hand for an instant, bhishing 
with pleasure and embarrassment. It was all over 
with the virtue of madamo the marchioness dePara- 
bere. As she sank back in the carriage, the regent 
sprang in beside her, closed the door, and off they 
went — where? I don't know. The marchioness has 
however the Embarkation for Cythera on her fan." 

Richelieu had recognised the voice of the speaker, 
" Madame de Sabran," he whispered to her, " if you 
will, we will embark too." 

The countess mingled with the crowd, either be- 
cause she was afraid of being recognised, or because 
she wished to be followed. 

Gace and Eiom were lounging through the apart- 
ments, when the duchess de Berri, disguised as an 
odalisque, came up, and taking the arm of her lieu- 
tenant in the guards, walked away with him, and 
Gace was left alone. 

He wont from group to group, listening to what 
was being said of the marchioness, for every one was 
talking of madame de Parabere. lie heard nothing 
but what he knew already, and had entirely given 
himself up to the bustle of the ball-room, and the 
lively notes of the music, when his curiosity was 
again excited by the animated conversation of two 
young men, who were quarrelling about the marchio- 
ness, in the recess of a window. 
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" I tell you," exclaimed the most noisy, " that her 
conduct is scandalous. She is her own mistress, but 
not mistress of our name. Let her abandon herself 
to the regent, if she likes ; but not under the name 
of Parabore, monsieur de Montluzun." 

" Excellent 1" said Gac6, " I find them all here : 
there is Martial 1" 

The young cavalry officer was as pale and melan- 
choly as a lover dying of despair. 

'^ You are very absurd about your name of Para- 
berc," said he to the other, with the haughty air of 
a man seeking a quarrel. " Do you wish to see that 
distinguished name canonized?" 

"No jesting, if you please," said Parab^re's 
nephew. 

" It makes me laugh," replied Martial. " Mon- 
sieur do Parabore, your virtuous uncle, who died 
drunk, after having been for many years dead-drunk, 
gave his name to his wife, which distinguished name 
she has the right to bear, even at court." 

" Let her please herself, but I have still one re- 
source left. To-morrow, I shall write to tell her, that 
if she persists in bearing my name, I shall takfe 
another — that of my lackey." 

" I forbid you to do so," exclaimed Montluzun, 
raising his voice. 

"If you go to-morrow," said Qodefroy de Para- 
bere, " to the petit lever of the marchioness, you will 
see if I have obeyed you." 
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"T would be an act of cowardice," said the lover 
of madame de Parabere. " Godefroy you know me ; 
and if you do so, I will cut your throat." 

" Agreed," said Godefroy; "but after I have sent 
the letter." 

" No ; before you send it." 

At this moment, madame de Parabdre went 
straight up to Gace, who was standing at a little dis- 
tance from the two disputants. " Monsieur de Gac^," 
said she to him, with a smile more disdainful than 
ever, " I shall expect you to-morrow at my lever?^ 

" Where ?" asked Gace, with a rather impertinent 
air. 

"You know very well," said she. " I am passing 
a season at the palais-royal." 

All at once, the marchioness turned extremely 
pale, and tottered on her pretty foot, enveloped in 
white roses ; she had perceived monsieur de Mont- 
luzun. 

" Martial !" murmured she ; " I thought he was in 
Languedoc." 

She disappeared, as by enchantment. 

" Yet," thought she, shading her forehead with her 
hand, as if the light offended her, " my heart told 
me that he was not very far away. I must not let 
this poor boy see me; to-morrow, he shall receive a 
lieutenancy, for Brittany or P6rigord." 

But monsieur de Montluzun had followed madame 
de Parabere. 
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" Oh ! madame ! madame !" said he in a stifled 
voice, bending down before her, white as a statue. 

" Martial, not another word. It was my wish to 
save you from a fatal passion." 

" Madame, madame, profane not the religion of 
my heart ; say that you no longer love me ; I shall, 
at least, think that you once did so." 

" The only eternity I believe in is in heaven. The 
earth turns, I have tunied. You were not by my 
side, and I went on without you. Adieu, Martial. 
Let us forget ! The future calls you." 

" What calls me, madame, is the past. I, at least, 
shall not forget. Adieu, madame." 

Monsieur de Montluzun bowed sadly, with the dig- 
nity of one who suffers at the heart 

Madame de Parabere, who tried to stifle recollec- 
tions still alive, nearly fainted. 

" Martial !" murmured she, in a voice he knew so 
well. 

He caught at the sound, and advanced toward her; 
but, a second afterward, other feelings sprang up to 
baffle Martial. Madame de Parabere still believed 
in the joys of her triumph at court. Her beauty 
spoke more loudly than her heart ; and monsiem* de 
Montluzun, whom she still loved, was sacrificed to 
the due d'Orleans, whom she loved not yet. 

" Martial !" repeated she, but in a tone of voice 
unknown to him, " let us remember ; but, adiea I** 
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Monsieur de Noce happened to pass at that mo- 
ment. She familiarly took his arm saying : 

" Accompany me to the regent ?" 

" If I understand rightly," said monsieur de Noc6, 
" a favor was being asked of you. See what are the 
prerogatives of the throne, for you are queen to- 
day !" 

" Yes," replied madame de Parabere, sighing ; " it 
was a favor; and, as I am queen to-day^ I hastened 
to grant it, for who knows whether I shall be queen 
to-morrow .^" 

" For ever !" exclaimed monsieur de Noce. 

At supper, every one was gay. The regent was a 
philosopher, who amused himself for the whole of 
France. Mesdames de Sabran and de Phalaris, his 
mistresses of the day before, gayly took their revenge, 
having too much sense to weep, at the same time 
still hoping to reconquer the throne. Madame de 
Parabere allowed herself to run full-sail before the 
wind, braving the tempests. She loved the unfore- 
seen, though filled with pit-falls. At dessert, Riche- 
lieu sang some of La Fare's couplets. Fontenelle, 
who was present, drew a parallel between the an- 
cients and modems, in order to prove that the mod- 
ems are right in their notions of beaul;y, dances, and 
song. 

Madame de Parabere did not give much time to 
Ler slumbers. The duke d'Orleans had prepared 
for her a suite of apartments at the palais-royal, in 
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a style of frivolity ; these rooms opened directly on 
the garden. All the knick-knacks of fashionable 
luxury, were strewn in heaps about her bed-chamber, 
her drawing-room, and her boudoir. The regent had 
not forgotten the oratory. 

On awaking, madame de Parabere rang for her 
women, stepped into her Persian slippere, hardly 
large enough for the feet of a child, and went to see 
the hour by a timepiece, a perfect jewel from Saxony, 
on which were represented the Graces in the Coyse- 
voxian style of the Graces of the regency. 

It was twelve. 

Two women entered, the one carrying the female 
monkey of the marchioness, and the other a dressing- 
gown, and combs. As soon as she had slipped on 
her dress, the marchioness, who knew how beautiful 
she looked in the morning — she was hardly four-and- 
twenty — ordered the door to be opened to monsieur 
de Gac6. 

Gac6 had been waiting for an hour ; the marchio- 
ness had not doubted that he would be there, 

" Well, monsieur de Gac6, what sort of weather ig 
it to-day ?" 

" Madame the marchioness, I have not noticed 
the weather ; I have seen but you, for I was looking 
into my mind." 

" What pretty nonsense I Arabella, take care, you 
are tearing my hair out I" 

Arabella softened the caresses of the comb. 
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"Monsieur de Gac6, Bit down there on the sofa by 
the side of my monkey. Is she not very pretty ?" 

Monsieur de Gac6 remained silent. He did not 
know bow to act ; his heart beat as he inhaled the 
air, impregnated with love, which floated in the 
room. 

" A propo8^ monsieur de Gace, you promised to 
return in a year and a day, like the promise in a 
fairy tale ; but you forgot me." 

" Your coquetry is cruel, madame. While you were 
ParaWre's wife, I dared to feed my am])ition, for I 
was superior to him ; but now that you are a widow, 
my hopes are fallen." 

" Very delicately said. Do you wish to marry ?" 

" More or less. Have you, perchance, any cousin 
content to put up with my goings-on ?" 

Madame de Parabfire turned toward monsieur de 
Gac^, and said to him with an air of curiosity and 
raillery : — 

" Have you kept the key ?" 

Gac^ drew it out of his pocket. 

" There it is, madame. You see, too, that it is not 
rusty." 

Ttie marchioness smiled. 

" Another time," added Gac6, " when I have ob- 
tained admission anywhere, I shall take care to 
remain." 

"You will do rightly, monsieur de Gac6; yon 
must never give your enemy a year's truce." 

8* 
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At this moment, a lackey brought in two letters on 
a highly-chased silver salver, of Florentine workman- 
ship. The marchioness looked long and steadfastly 
at the two seals, hesitating as to which letter she 
should read first. She recognised the crest of Mar- 
tial, whose letter slie kept for the last, and broke 
open the seal of the other : — 

" Madame : You have dishonored our name. A 
man of heart can no longer wish to bear it ; there- 
fore, this is the last time that I sign myself 

" GODEFEOY DE PaEABERE." 

A cloud passed over the forehead of the marchio- 
ness : " Oh, were I a man 1" murmured she, crush- 
ing the letter in her grasp. 

" Madame," said Gace, " you have a man at hand." 

" Then," said she, her eyes flashing fire, " I will 
give you a sword, and point out the heart you have 
to strike." 

She opened Martial's letter, and read : — 

" Madame : When you receive this letter, you 
will have already been revenged. Godefroy de Para- 
b^re will be dead, or my heart will have ceased to 
beat. "Martial db Montluzun." 

Madame de Parab^re dismissed her attendants. 
"Adieu, monsieur de Gac6; I require an hour's 
solitude." 

"Adieu, madame; do not forget that I expect a 
wife from your hands." 

"Yes, yes; in a year and a day," added the 
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marcliioness, with a careless air, in order to hide the 
wound her heart had just received, "you can order 
the violins." 

As soon as the marchioness was alone, she fell on 
her knees, and entreated Heaven to spare monsieur 
de Montlnzun. "Alas!" said she, "'tis I who 
ought rather to be prayed for. I have a presenti- 
ment that he has been killed by that hot-head of a 
Godefroy . Happy — happy, are those who thus die 
for a noble action in all the faith of twenty !" 

The duke d'Orleans was announced. Madame 
de Parabere dried her teare, and went to receive 
him with the smile of a sultana who has never lis- 
tened to the beatings of her heart. 

"Ah, marchioness, how lovely you look this 
morning !" 

"Do I not?" said she, in her clearest tone of voice. 
" I look lovely because I was waiting for you. Oh, 
Martial, what is become of you ?" added she to her- 
self. 

" You are as beautiful as the rising sun," continued 
the duke d 'Orleans. 

" Yes, the rising sun ; but here the sun sets early." 

The regent seized the hand of the marchioness. 

" Poor Mai'tial ! I should wish to be buried with 
him." 

" What are you murmuring there to yourself, mar- 
chioness ? are you saying your prayers ?" 

"The prayers of love." 
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" Ton know tliat Santerre is coming presently to 
paint us as Adam and Eve." 

"In Paradise lost?" 

" Lost or recovered, it is still paradise — above all, 
when madame de Parabere is Eve." 

" Yes, but Eve ate the apples : the tree is no longer 
anything but the tree of science." 

" The science of love." 

"Tlie science of death." 

"Are we going to preach the funeral sermon of our 
adventure? Marchioness, I will have you painted 
as Minerva also. I see very plainly that you will be 
both Mentor and Calypso at the palais-royal." 

" Yes, wisdom and folly." 

Santerre amved ; he sketched, on the same day, 
the two celebrated portraits of madame de Para- 
bere, distinguished by that chastely voluptuous 
touch which animates all the productions of this 
charming painter, impregnated with antique grace. 
On beholding the Minerva who was about to reign 
BO imperiously at the palais-royal, the regent said 
that he would have the Judgment of Paris quashed 
by the parliament, and would give an apple to Min- 
erva and an apple to Venus, 

"I have just made a discovery," said the mar- 
chioness de Parabere, who had read a little ancient 
history : " the apple of Venus is the apple of Eve." 
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THE TWO L0VEB8. 

Mant days have passed by. How does the wind 
blow at court? The regent is as amorous as ever ; but 
who is the queen of the day ? Yesterday he supped 
with madame de Parabere, madame de Sabran, 
madame de Phalaris, and a few others ; but he is to 
sup to-night with a new-comer — madame d'Aveme 
— "a jade who makes money out of her beauty." 
The regent has given her husband a captaincy in 
the guards, and her husband has consequently come, 
with teai-s of thankfulness, to propose to the regent 
to guard his wife with his company : " so that no 
one but monseigneur will be able to approach her." 

Madame de Parabere is at Saint-Cloud. She has 
not forgotten Martial ; but Martial, after having 
kiUed Godefroy de Parabere in their duel, fled to 
the Indies. Monsieur de Gac6 is married, but he is 
not the lover of his wife. The regent spends every 
Tuesday and Wednesday at the chdteau of Saint- 
Cloud, in the company of the marchioness; but 
madame d'Averne, playing the infuriated Hermione, 
will no longer allow the duke d'Orleans to go "and 
revel in the orgies of la Parabere." The regent has 
sworn that he will go no more. 

" Never was such a passion seen," said madame 
d'Averne. " For two wKole years has this woman 
turned your head." 
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"It 13 tnic,-' said the regent, "but I have often 
tuniod it in another direction." 

" If you see tliis woman again," exclaimed the new 
favorite in desj>air, '* I shall return to my husband." 

"Calm yourself; I do not wish to condemn you 
to such an extremitv ; I will banish madame de 
Parabere." 

The next day, the four-horee carriage of the mar- 
chic moss bore her, like the wind, from Saint-Cloud to 
the palais-royal. Tlie duke refused to see her, but 
she f«>rced her way to him. 

" Monsieur the duke, you drive me forth like a 
courtesan." 

"What would you have, marchioness? we have 
nothing more to say to one another. Recollect that 
we have adored each other for a couple of centuries." 

" Oh ! you can have never loved me." 

"Tlieseus never loved Ariadne so ardently." 

" I will not leave." 

" I will have you carried off. I know more than 
one person who woidd undertake to do so, for it is 
not I who am suiTounded by courtiers, but you. Do 
you wish to be carried off by Noce or by Kangis f " 

" I tell you that I will not leave. I will go and 
speak to the young king, who will be sure to take 
my part." 

"True. You have fondled him in your arms. 
He has told me that it was there he learned to love.** 

The regent, who was most fantastic in his amours, 
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changed his manner, and seized the hand of the 
marchioness. 

" And it was you that also taught me to love ; for, 
till I met yon, I never knew what love was." 

" And you drive me from you ?" 

" I call you back." 

Madame de Parabere showed the regent her let- 
ter of banishment. He took it from her and tore 
it up. 

"Forget this, marchioness; I will sacrifice that 
minx." V 

"Alas!" said madame de Parabere with an air 
of doubt, "this is the hundredth time you have 
made me a like sacrifice. Last year I reigned for a 
day together ; now I have not an hour a-day." 

" Return to Saint-Cloud and expect me at supper ; 
you shall see whether I do not love you still. "Wait 
till this evening. I am going to the council ; we have 
twenty lett/rea de cachet to prepare for the banish- 
ment of those who intend renewing their appeal at 
the approaching council. "We will not act any longer 
together in politics, marchioness ; you made me sign 
a decree against the company of the Indies, which 
will cause me to pass more than one sleepless night. 
Then, this evening, we will have a Ute-a-tete^ if you 
promise to be in a good humor." 

Madame de Parabere left with an air of triumph, 
and was handed to her carriage by Monsieur de 
Noc6. 
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"Where, do you intend going?" he asked, when 
she was seated. 

" I know not," answered she. 

" But yet ?" 

The marchioness remained thoughtful. 

"Listen, Monsieur de Noc6," said she at last, 
" and let what I am about to tell you be kept a pro- 
found secret. Write to madame d'Aveme, and tell 
her that I shall expect her this evening at Saint- 
Cloud, to bid her adieu and give her my will." 

" What farce is this ?" 

" Not a word I To-morrow you will know every- 
thing." 

That evening the regent and madame d'Aveme 
met at the door of the chateau. 

"So I have caught you," exclaimed madame 
d'Aveme angrily. 

"Madame," said the regent, whose former love 
for madame de Parabere had returned, "I did not 
come here to answer your questions. If you wish to 
speak to the marchioness, enter, and return to Paris 
as quickly as possible." 

Madame d'Aveme saw that she must not reply. 
They both entered. 

"Where is the marchioness?" asked the regent. 

" She is not yet retumed from Paris," answered 
one of her women. 

" Let an outrider be sent to meet her," added the 
regent, evidently imeasy. 
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"What are you come for?" continued he, turning 
to madame d'Averne. 

" I am pome because Monsieur de Noc^ told me 
that the marchioness was waiting for me, to bid me 
adieu and to give me her will." 

" Her will !" 

The regent felt his heart beat. He called aloud, 
and ran up the steps to see if madame de Parabere 
was coming. 

" Madame," said he to madame d'Averne, " take 
care ; for if she does not return shortly, I shall be 
likely enough to kill you, seeing that it was that fatal 
letter of banishment, extorted by you from me, which 
took her this day to Paris." 

Madame d'Averne hung down her head without 
daring to reply. Dismay spread over the whole 
chateau. All adored madame de Parabere, and 
every one evinced the utmost anxiety since the arri- 
val of the regent. Suddenly, the tramping of a 
horse's feet was heard. The regent ran rapidly down 
the steps, to the great scandal of madame d'Averne. 
A messenger arrived with a letter. 

" Adieu, madame," said the regent, showing mad- 
ame d' Averae the letter ; " this does not concern you." 

" Who knows ! You have not read it. Since I 
have been summoned here, there must be some rea- 
son for it. See." 

The duke d'Orleans passed his hand over his fore- 
head, and, in a tremulous voice, read as follows : — 
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" Prince : Now that I am free to remain, I leave. 
It is no longer you who banish me, but I myself. 
"We must not, as the proverb says, drink together 
out of the same cup to the last drop ; for, after such 
intoxicating draughts, the last drop is a tear of blood. 
It would have, indeed, been delightful for me to sup 
with you at the chateau, and fall asleep again with 
dreams of you ; but I should have awoke. I wish 
now to awake for Heaven alone. You have ban- 
ished me too often from your heart, for me not to 
banish myself from the world you live in. All that 
I required from you this morning was a reparation. 
I dreaded your contempt, but I have reconquered 
your heart — that heart which belongs to all, but to 
myself more than to any other. You told me to go 
and wait for you. Yes, I will wait, but doubtless in 
death alone. While staying for this last rendezvous, 
I will pour forth to Heaven, both for you and myself, 
all the tears and all the prayers of my heart. Adieu ! 
I send you madame d'Averne, who, this evening, 
will cause you to forget 

" Marie de la Nieufville Barabere." 

"This evening I — never!" said the regent to ma- 
dame d'Averne. " Leave me, madame ; return to 
Paris : as for me, I remain here." 

Madame d'Averne understood, stupid as she was, 
that she was vanquished in this struggle with ma- 
dame de Parabere, whose heart was so embodied in 
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Ler eloquent adieu. She bowed to the regent, and 
left with dignity. Could she have met the mar- 
chioness, she would have flown at her like a tigress, 
to tear her to pieces. 

As soon as the regent was alone, he gave way to 
his grief with all his habitual warmth of character. 

" Oh 1 she will return," said he, pacing up and 
down the room, " for it is she alone I love. She has 
borne my life away with her." 

In the amorous reflux of his love toward the mar- 
chioness, the regent determined to honor her memory 
by passing the night in teai*s at the chateau. 

" Let supper be served," said he to the attendants 
of the marchioness. " I shall sup alone, and will see 
no one. By supping alone," thought he, " I shall 
think she is still present." 

As night advanced, his melancholy became more 
and more profound : he wept like a chUd. When 
he sat down to table, he had not the heart to eat. 
He looked around him, exclaiming, iu a harrowing 
tone of voice : — 

" Ah ! marchioness I marchioness !" 

He still wept ; but he was not the man to dig his 
own grave to the cry of the trappist. He never said : 
" Brother, we must die !" So far did he think him- 
self still from eternity. He ate nothing, but he 
drained goblet after goblet of Constance wine, till, 
taking a sudden resolution, he exclaimed : — 
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" I flhall never console myself here ; drive to La 
Phalaris." 

Meanwhile, madame de Parah^re returned to the 
chatciaii de Saint-lloraye. Though she fled the 
world, she still preserved in her heart, all her recol- 
lections of it. She already looked upon Heaven as 
her refuge, but she thought not yet of Heaven. This 
was the first time she had been at the ch&teau since 
monsieur do Parabero's death : she arrived there, 
accompanied only by a coachman and a footman. 
The gardener's wife came to light the fire and un- 
dress her ; it seemed to her as if she were entering a 
tomb. It was night, and the lamp seemed like the 
lamp of a seimlchre. The whole of the furniture in 
her chamber was covered with crape, to protect it 
from the damp and dust. They seemed to her like 
shrouds. 

" Yet, it was here lie came I" 

Thus at the time the regent was still weeping, 
madame de Parabore had already forgotten the re- 
gent. She asked the gardener's wife for some brown 
bread and fniit: she took this frugal repast, while 
warming her feet before the fire, at the moment that 
the regent was pouring himself out at her table, bum- 
pers of Constance wine. 

" Is he still at Saint-Cloud ?" asked she of herself. 

She smiled with the air of a conqueror. 

" It was I who left him : D'Averne is my witnesfl. 
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I know the regent : he is likely enough to drive her 
from his presence ; it is true he will recall her to- 
morrow." 

Madame de Parabere allowed herself to be carried 
away by the swelling flow of her recollections of 
former times. Her chamber was eloquent, and spoke 
to her of Martial. It was there — before that chim- 
ney — that he had, one evening, fallen a suppliant at 
her feet. That withered bouquet, which a breath of 
air would reduce to powder, had been left there by 
Martial. It was Martial who had read, with his im- 
passioned and sonorous voice, out of that book which 
there lay open at that fervid page. Martial was 
everywhere. The marchioness went and opened, with 
still greater emotion, the door of the boudoir and ad- 
vanced, with an unsteady step, toward the window 
looking out on the espaliers. 

" Ah I" said she, drawing the curtains aside, "why 
did I not die the last time he came !'" 

She looked out into the park. 

" Yes, all is the same : the autumn, the leaves 
wliistling in the wind, and cracking beneath the feet, 
and the moon, too — the moon, that always returns." 

She leaned her head against the window. 

" It was through that dark walk he used to come ; 
and I used to hear, when the wind blew from that 
quarter, the galloping of his horse over the hills, and 
see sparks flash beneath its feet. The horse itself 
seemed to be in love ; it flew along so rapidly." 
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Carried away more and more by the cliarm of her 
recollections, she opened the window. 

" Great Heaven !" exclaimed she, covering her 
heart with her hand. 

She had heard the violent galloping of a horse 
across the hill. ^ 

" What madness !" said she ; " I thought it was he. 
Poor boy ! If he be not dead, he must have suffered 
a thousand deaths. Those who leave for the Indies, 
when they are in love, never return to France." 

The marchioness leaned over the balustrade of the 
window, and let fall a tear for Martial. Without 
knowing it, she remained with her eyes riveted on 
the dark linden walk. All at once, she uttered a 
shriek and fell down in a fainting fit. 

"Madame — madame — be not terrified — it is I!" 

Monsieur de Montluzun was in the boudoir as soon 
as his words. 

" Marie — Marie — look up, so that I may die at 
your feet." 

Martial carried the marchioness into her chambeTi 
before the fire, and clasped her sobbing with joy, to 
his heart. She opened her fine eyes. • 

" Martial, tell me that I am neither mad nor in a 
dream. It is impossible. It is not you !" 

" It is not I ! Ah I you are not aware that for the 
last two years, since I was condemned to the Baa- 
tille for that duel — you are not aware, I say, that^ 
since that time, I have seen you nearly every day 1 
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But you are at last come back to the chateau, where 
I was waiting fur you, madame." 

"Yes," said she sorrowfully, "it is here that I 
passed my life, and it is here that I wish to die. 
Martial, when I am dead, will you forgive me?" 

" Madame, you doubtless speak of death because 
you see me here again." 

" No, Martial, it is because I feel that death is in 
my heart. I am twenty-four yeai*s old, and it was at 
twenty-four that my mother died." 

Here madame de Parab^re again fainted. But 
this time monsieur de Montluzun could not bring 
her to herself again. He turned giddy, and rang 
the bell ; but, as no one came, he called aloud with 
all his might. At last the gardener's wife, still half- 
asleep, entered. On seeing Martial, she uttered a 
cry of fright. 

"A doctor!" said he. 

The marchioness raised her eyelids. 

" No," said she, " not a doctor, but a priest. All 
will soon be over." 

She pressed Martial's hand, disengaged herself 
from his hold, and fell upon the sofa. 

"What! madame, am I then come to see you 
die?" 

" Yes, Martial, yes ; I am about to die ; but do 
not let us complain. A broken chain of roses can 
never be joined again, when all their leaves are with- 
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ered. Let tis content ourselves with the remem- 
brance of bygone times." 

" But you were not ill," said Martial, without list- 
ening to her. 

" Not ill ! Had I the time to be so ? By dint of 
smiling at court, I ended by believing in my smiles, 
my joy and gayety. Fetes and suppers have half- 
killed me, and my heart has achieved the rest; 
for — why should I not tell you. Martial? — I always 
loved you." 

Monsieur de Montluzim wept in silence. 

" Now that I have made my confession. Martial, 
you must leave me. I wish to be left alone with 
death, for I want to have time for repentance." 

" No, madarae, I will not leave you. If you die, 
I will pray for you; if you live, I will live for you. 
Keflect that I have waited two years for you ; I have 
counted the days and the nights, with the hours of 
the day and the seconds of the night. Oh I what 
a hell it was ! but in the distance I saw paradise." 

" Poor boy I But how did you happen to come 
here to-night?" 

"Your lackey cost me a hundred louis a-year. 
You must recollect how he used to stop, under a 
thousand pretexts, on the road ; he did this to send 
me word where you were going. A hundred times 
was I on the point of throwing myself at your feet 
at Saint-Cloud ; but, by doing so, I should have lost 
everything." 
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The physician of Saint-Heraye arrived at this mo- 
ment. He sorrowfully shook his head on seeing the 
lips and eyes of the marchioness. 

" I asked for a priest," said she, " for I feel that 
to-morrow, if I still breathe, I shall no longer be con- 
scious of what I say. This last shock has finished 
me. Delirium is taking hold of my brain." 

The sight of Martial beneath the window of the 
boudoir had proved a mortal blow for madame de 
.Parabere. She was placed in her bed, but she slept 
not ; she prayed. Martial, who bent over her and 
staggered under his grief, did not dare speak to her 
of his love, which was his religion. From time to 
time, she appeared to comprehend the suffering of 
monsieur de Montluzun; she took his hand and 
pressed it to her heart, which was beating violently. 

I will not relate all the incidents of the agony, 
which commenced that night and continued for five 
weeks. 

Martial never quitted the marchioness ; but she 
was nearly always occupied in prayer, even in her 
hours of delirium. Three days before her death, the 
doctor, speaking in a whisper to Martial, informed 
him that the regent had just died. 

" I hear," said madame de Parabere. 

She had a terrible crisis, after which she fell into 

a disturbed and painful silence. It was in vain that 

Martial spoke to her by both look and word ; she 

would not answer. At last, on the day of her death, 
Vol. II.— 4 
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after having passed several hours in a state of de- 
lirium, she called Martial to her, and said to him, 
through her sobs : — 

"Martial, you will never forgive me when I shall 
have told you the whole truth." 

"Speak, madame : I am resigned to everything.'' 

Tlie marchioness raised herself upon her elbow, 
feeling that what she was about to say would stifle 
her. 

It was twilight, and the winter sun cast its pale 
rays across the chamber; the ravens were heard 
croaking on the snow. 

" Martial," said madame de Parabere, who was 
already as white as the shroud which was soon to en- 
velop her — "Martial, I loved you; but I loved the 
regent. I love you still ; but I feel that if he calls 
me on high, I shall go to him " 

After having said these words, madame de Para- 
bere hid her face, and no longer dared to look on 

Martial. 

He remained for an hour deprived of speech, and 
motionless — changed by grief into a marble statue. 

"Madame," said he at last, in a voice choked 
with sobs, "I loved you — I love you still — and I 
shall love you ever." 

But madame de Parabere no longer heard the 
voices of eai'th — not even the voice of Martial I 
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Our age has this excellence, that the horizon ex- 
pands indefinitely around it. It is at once the age 
of history, of philosophy, of criticism. It sees, it un- 
derstands, it judges. In proportion as the horizon 
expands, the point of view is elevated. Poetry, 
which is often spoken of as an exile, is more than 
ever domesticated with us. She gives the historian 
Lis lively colore, the philosopher his elevation, the 
critic his perspective. Therefore, let us not doubt, 
tlie nineteenth century will leave behind it, impo- 
sing and dumble monuments. In the middle ages, 
cathedrals were built, which have come down to us ; 
certain books of our time, will in like manner trav- 
eree future ages. After the book of stone written 
for the eves, comes the book written for the soul. 

There are two ways of writing history. 

Ardent imaginations have not the patience to 
light the lamp of tombs and monuments ; they read 
the epitaph, decipher, the inscription on the pedi- 
ment, and pass by, more interested by a tutl of full- 
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blown wall flowers on the top of the monument, than 
by tlie momiinent itself. They scarce open the old 
manuscript, resplendent with illuminations. Tra- 
dition is tlieir touclistone ; a name recalls to them an 
epoch — a portrait, a picture. They throw their hearts 
into the past, and contemplate tlie passions of former 
ages through tlie passions of the present — Abelard 
through Jean-Jacques or Weilher, and Charlemagne 
through Bonaparte. 

Studious minds who like the smell of the lamp, go 
direct to history, without revery or passion ; for 
them the man disappear in the historian ; they 
would willingly give an eloquent phrase for a useful 
note. In a ruined monument, they are more struck 
by its characteristics of its period, than its pictu- 
resque aspect. The expression of the head strikes 
them, and not the outline — the sense of the inscrip- 
tion, and not the letter. They breathe with a mel- 
ancholy pleasure, the atmosphere of half open tombs. 
Truth is their muse ; they seek and follow it every- 
where. They do not close the long-conned book, be- 
fore having, so to say, translated it word for word. 
They avoid the poets, or know how to discover truth 
through fiction. 

" Abelard is less known than celebrated, and his 
fame is romantic rather than historical," says his his- 
torian, Charles de Remusat. And, in truth, the form 
of Abelard presents itself to us with that tender and 
passionate attraction which Tasso, Goethe, and ChAr 
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teaubriand have imparted to tlieir creations. Are 
not Tancred, Werther, or E.en6, the poetical brethren 
of Abelard ? Are they less real ? Do we love them 
less? Imagination, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, will always hold a place in history, as truth 
does in romance. Has not romance been penned 
with histoiy in view ? 

It is true, that, in the very life of Abelard himself, 
we find history and romance combined ; there are 
two men enwrapped in one — the philosopher and the 
lover of Heloise — the head and the heart. We are 
acquainted with the heart ; but, till now, no one has 
studied the grand character of the theologian's head. 

Poetry is a maiden, who lives on memoiy. Whether 
she be called Calliope or Erato, whether she sung of 
heroes or lovers, whether she listen to the world, or to 
her heart, it is ever to the past that she turns. God too 
takes pleasure in composing romances : these are im- 
mortal ; those which we make are usually but the 
poor paraphrase of the romances of the great master. 
Is the Heloise of E-ousseau, an Abelard of another 
age, equal to the Heloise created by God himself? 

Is not this the proper place to introduce the follow- 
ing fine passage from the historian ? 

" The letters of Abelard and Heloise form a unique 
monument in literature ; they have sufficed to im- 
mortalize their names. Less than a hundred years 
after the tomb had closed over them, Jean de Meung 
translated these letters into the vulgar idiom ; and 
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his translation is still extant, an irrefragable proof of 
the deep interest with which they soon inspired our 
poets. As the language of the pftssions, which are 
etenial, is, however, changeable, and follows the vicis- 
situdes of taste and the fashions of the mind, the 
primitive expressions of the ardent and profound love 
contained in these letters have been retranslated 
more than once in order to be modified, altered, or 
embellished. If the author of the poem of The 
Jiose imparted to them, in his Gallic idiom of the 
thirteenth century, an humble naivete disdained by 
Abelard and unknown to Heloise, Bussy-Kabutin, in 
finished French of the seventeenth centuiy, lent them 
a tone of elegant gallantry, another sort of falsehood. 
Thus an historical episode, supported by authentic 
documents, has become one of those literary themes 
which are preserved and altered by tradition, and 
are renewed according to the genius of the various 
epochs and the various writers. Perhaps, too, there 
were periods when no one knew that the original 
letters still existed, and with many the names of Abe- 
lard and Heloise have often been on the point of 
being confounded with those of the heroes of ro- 
mance. On several occasions, their adventures have 
been appropriated as subjects for tales or imaginary 
coiTespondence. Authors have not confined them- 
selves to i*etouching or paraphrasing their letters ; 
they have invented new ones, and reality has given 
way to fiction. Poetry has also come to play, in its 
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tuFD, a part ; it has lent these lovers of another age 
the finesse of sentiment, the struggles and remorse 
which belong to the dramatic morality of modern 
times. It has distorted their real love, thinking to 
render it more interesting ; and such is the power of 
certain literary conventionalities, that these distor- 
tions sometimes appear more natural than the truth 
itself. The Heloise of Pope became, for a time, the 
Heloise of history to such an extent, that the author 
of the Genie du Christianisme^ when sketching the 
Christian lover, could think of no better description 
of her than that found in the verse of Colardeau!* 
The feeling for the real, has however, begun to show 
itself among us ; and it is in their authentic corre- 
spondence that we now look for Abelard and Heloise. 
"What has just been said, seems to me sufficient to 
make it known. "We can not think of comparing 
these letters to any others but the Lettres Porttigaises^ 
unless the latter are the work of imagination. In the 
fii-st, the hidden recesses of two suffering souls ap- 
pear to us under forms agreeing with the spirit of 
the times ; love and grief borrow the language of 
erudition without discernment, of art without beauty, 
and of philosophy without depth ; but, in spite of this 

* In the " Genius of Christianity,** part ii., verse cv., are to be found 
these words: "Wife of Abelard, she [Heloise] lives, and she lives for 
God.** I like better the opinion expressed by D*Alembert, in answer 
to Rousseau: "When you say that women do never know koto to 
describe, or even feel love, it must be because you have not read the 
* Letters of Heloise ;* or read them only in the version of some poet 
who has spoiled them.** 
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pedantic language, it is still the heart that speaks, 
and the heart is in some measnre eloquent of itself. 
Thongh taste may not have embellished the temple, 
yet the fire which burns on the altar, is a divine fire. 
Happier than thought, passion can more easily dis- 
pense with perfection in form, and, in whatever gar- 
ment unskilful art may have clothed it, like the god- 
dess in Virgil, it is known by its step : Incessu pa- 
tint dea?^ 

The historian has divided his book into three parts: 
the life of Abelard, his philosophy, and his theology. 
The first part forms in itself an entire book, showing 
us, as it does, the life and passions of the noblest 
character of the twelfth century. Never before had 
the beautiful face and beautiful soul of Heloise been 
shown, surrounded by a like glory of grace, love, and 
grandeur; never before had so pious a hand woven 
that thorny crown of human passions, beneath which 
still lurks the perfume of its withered roses. Mon- 
sieur de Romusat has well understood "the firat of 
women," that illustrious character, whom Pierre le 
Venerable compared to Deborah the prophetess, and 
to Penthesilea the queen of the Amazons, that sub- 
lime creature who retained her love beneath the sack- 
cloth of the nun, at the altar's foot, imtil the hour of 
death — that philosopher with a woman's heart, who 
maintained the sacred liberty of thought, in the aus- 
tere cell of the Paraclete. 

Till now, poetasters and pedants, have misrepre- 
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sented the character of this adorable woman ; Mon- 
sieur de E-emiisat has sketched her with pious re- 
spect, enthusiastic love, and fervent adoration for 
beauty embellished by genius. The historian seems 
to know and understand Heloise better than Abelard 
himself did. Abelard, was only a learned philoso- 
pher like Aristotle. Thus, if he relates how he came 
to love Heloise, he affirms, after saying that with his 
name, youth, and person, it was not possible for him 
to fear a refusal, that the love of science created be- 
tween her and himself a community of ideas and sen- 
timents; and that, in consequence, he resolved to 
love Heloise. " He was mistaken," says his historian, 
" a noble and hidden instinct told him that he ought 
to love her who had no equal." 

It is not known how Abelard first met with He- 
loise. He was desirous of teaching her the sciences 
and love at the same time. He called on Fulbert, 
the canon, who consented to intrust him with the 
literary and theological education of his niece. "With 
Fulbert's consent and recommendation, he could 
"give her lessons night or day, and correct her as a 
master, if the pupil were disobedient." — "What 
more shall I say ?" exclaims Abelard in his confes- 
sions ; " we had but one house, and soon we had but 
one heart." "Words truly eloquent in their simplicity. 
"Abelard, impatient and enchanted, used that ge- 
nius which threw all the schools of the world into 

commotion, to seduce a poor, inexperienced, and con- 

4* 
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fiding girl. The pleasures of science, the joys of 
tlioiight, the emotions of eloquence, everything, in 
fact, was employed to charm, trouble, and plunge 
into intoxicating and imknown frenzy, that tender 
and noble heart which never had but one love, and 
but one grief — that heart which Heaven itself was 
not able to dispute with its lover. But what lessons 
did Abelard give Ileloise ? Did he teach her the 
secrets of language and the learned arts of antiquity? 
Did he lead her penetrating and inquiring mind 
along the rugged paths of dialectics ? Did he re- 
veal to her the obscure mysteries of faith in the lu- 
minous language of philosophical reason! Or did he 
read to her those poets which he quotes in his most 
austere works ? and did the professor of theology re- 
cite to his pupil, in his acknowledged and talented 
style of diction, the impure verses of the 'Art of 
Love' ? "What, in short, what, I ask, was the book 
which served, as in the narration of Dante, to seduce 
this woman, the historical model of the poetical Fran- 
cesga de Eimini ? l^o one can answer this, and yet it 
is well known that Abelard's whole talent was the 
accomplice of his love. Triumphant passion at last 
hurried the lovers on to the limits of its empire. 
Everything was sacrificed to their unalloyed and 
boundless happiness, and all the gradations of love 
were traversed by them. Even the duties of instruc- 
tion, even the master's punishment, became (it is 
Abelard's avowal) impassioned sports, whose pleaa- 
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nre surpassed the sioeetness of all perfumes. All 
that love can dream of, all that the imagination of 
two powerful minds can add to its transports, was 
realized in the intoxication and novelty of an un- 
known happiness." 

The romance continued to grow more and more 
poetical and adventurous, until the day when He- 
loise, the erudite and impassioned girl, pronounced 
in a voice stifled by her sobs, that lament which 
Lucan makes Cornelia utter, when she first sees 
Pompey after the battle of Pharsalia : — 

»*Nunc accipe pcenas, 
Sed quae sponte luam." 

The sacrifice was great, unbounded, worthy of 
hei-self : she abandoned her lover, and all the joys of 
love, of the world, and of liberty, to enchain herself, 
without faith or hope, to the divine spouse, who was 
lienceforth to occupy all her thoughts, without de- 
scending into her heart.* Abelard tries in vain to 
prove to her, that she is working for Heaven, and 
that she is agreeable to the Almighty.f " Beware 

* "Heaven knows that, in every position in life, I am more fearful 
of offending thee than of offending Heaven ; it is thou more than 
Heaven that I desire to please; it was thy order, and not divine love, 
that made me assume tliis dress. Behold, then, what a wretched and 
deplorable life I lead, enduring here so many useless ills, and having 
no reward in a future life." — Letter of Ileloise. 

f "Thou hast already given him a troop of spiritual daughters. 
What a deplorable misfortune it would be, if now, abandoning thy- 
self to the defilement* of earthly pleasures, you should unhappily 
give birth to children of earth, in place of that numerous family you 
have joyfully bestowed on Heaven 1" 
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of being no more tlian n woman, you who have Bar- 
passed man, and who have changed the malediction 
of Eve into .the benediction of Mary." But Heloise 
is proud of, and friglitened at, still feeling the lieart 
of a woman beat within her breast : she is as much 
a daughter of Eve as a daughter of Mary. It is 
Abelard who has ceased to be a man, in both heart 
and mind ; each word that he pronounces before the 
abbess of the Paraclete is stamped with the glacial 
accent of the words of the Trappist : " Brother, we 
must die! Yes, brother, we must die!" Such are 
the words which his heart, dead, but still jealous, 
continually whispers to the heart of his mistress. I 
am acquainted with no poem more solemn or more 
painful than this slow death of the heart of Heloise. 
It is in vain that she presses against it the Book of 
Prayer ; in vain, that she crowns her thoughts with 
the bleeding thorns of the Redeemer, her new mas- 
ter; it is in vain that Abelard digs the gitive deeper 
and deeper everyday: the heart will not die; it 
burns beneath the chilling years of age ; it beats be- 
neath the shroud, and makes their bleached bones 
rattle from century to century. Ought we to be as- 
tonished that the legend says: "When her corpse 
was brought to the tomb they had just opened, her 
husband, who had breathed his last many days be- 
fore her, raised his arms to receive her, and closed 
them embraced around her." If Heaven ever per- 
mitted a miracle, may we not be allowed to believe 
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in this one ? What other woman in the world was 
BO worthy, after so long a widowhood, of being em- 
braced in the tomb by him who was waiting for her 
in that dark and final rendezvous. 

If Abelard, the courageous controvertist, prepared 
us for the exercise of the liberty of thought — did not 
Heloise, who, it can be said, courted the sciences 
merely to give more bounds to her love — did not 
Heloise, daughter of Eve rather than of Mary — pro- 
claim, by her passion and struggles, the liberty of 
the heart ? 

Abelard did not always give proof of a noble mind, 
and never of a noble heart. It is the love of Heloise 
which has rendered his glory immortal. If he some- 
times discovered the truth, it was not out of love for 
truth, but, as Leibnitz remarks, owing to his desire 
to think difierently from others. 

The philosophy and theology of Abelard, form an 
almost arid waste, shunned by nearly all, even by 
the most adventurous thinkers. Light and life are, 
however beginning to be scattered over it ; but of all 
those who, while traversing these deserted plains, 
have attempted to reunite the golden chain of phi- 
losophy, so long snapped asunder, very few, even by 
dint of patient research among these wild thonis of 
scholasticism, have succeeded in gathering any flow- 
ers of true science. The history of the human mind, 
of learning, and the church, with the entire history 
of thought in the middle ages, at last, again lives be- 
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fore our eyes. Much ridicule has been thrown on 
the art of the scholastics, which consisted of decom- 
posing language and argument, and which rather 
descended to words than raised itself to ideas ; but 
every sj^stem of philosophy has had a cause for exist- 
ing, for reigning a year or a century. The Omnipo- 
tent has not permitted the human mind to arrive at 
science by a road free from darkness and danger. 

Now that modern ideas have taken so rapid a 
jlight toward regions more elevated than those in 
which the subtleties of scholasticism so long held 
philosophy enchained ^ Abelard owes his fame princi- 
pally to his having so ardently combated for liberty 
of thought, and to his having been one of the first 
who, in that restless and courageous age, fearlessly 
entered the mysterious paths of the ideal world, and 
discovered that the Almighty, who spread dark- 
ness around man, does not forbid him to seek the light. 

The star of Abelard — a star lost in the firmament 
of the learned, only glitters now in the quiet of the 
finest nights of summer. But how many once bril- 
liant stars are there which no longer shed their light 
on us ! Stars of Plato, of Aristotle, of Locke, of 
Kant, of Descartes, of Leibnitz, of Spinosa, where 
are you ? Glory, rather than truth, form your rays. 
O Truth I Truth I shall we never repose an hour with 
thee under the tree of science ? "Will it be always 
necessary for the human mind to pass through the 
tomb, in order to know whither it is going ? 
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Much has been written on the ride of Eoucher and 
Andre Chenier to the guillotine, and much miscon- 
ception prevailed in relation to the facts. I knew 
an old military intendant, M. de Soustras, who fol- 
lowed with an anxious eye the fatal cart, without 
losing sight, for a moment, of the two poet-martyrs. 
He was a worthy old gentleman, who had retired 
from the world — almost retired into the other 
world, as he used to say himself. He is, at this 
time, much more interested in thinking how he shall 
again join his friends above, than knowing men's 
opinion of them here below. He is not, however, 
entirely a stranger to our philosophy, politics, or lit- 
erature, but now and then condescends to put on his 
spectacles and cast a glance over the public prints 
and the new books. He does not understand much 
of it ; he is irritated at hearing such a noise about 
nothing; Paris seems to him a second Babel; he 
despairs of the French mind ; I have more than once 
heard him commend himself to M. de Voltaire. 

I surprised him one day reading Andre Chenier. 
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" Well !" said I, " what do you think of him ? he is 
one of us." 

He began to smile. " One of you ? Really, you 
go somewhat far after your captains. Andr6 de 
Chenier is neither one of you nor one of us ; like all 
men of genius, he was his own standard-bearer. Do 
not fancy that you will attain his purity and grace 
by breaking up your verses without measure, and 
giving yourselves the aii*s of the Greek muse. Take 
care, monkeys are only good at copying grimaces. 
Besides, this collection contains two thousand verses 
too much. Of what use is it to reproduce all these 
sketches, which have, as yet, but the semblance of 
design and color? Whatever may be the genius 
and death of a poet, nothing authorizes such care- 
lessness. We may collect the fragments of an 
Etruscan vase, which was a masterpiece ; but did 
the potter ever think it worth while to gather up 
the fragments of a broken jar?" 

As I saw that M. de Soustras was in a humor for 
talking, I took care not to oppose his metaphor, for 
he would have closed the volume in a pet to return 
to M. de Yoltaire. "You knew Andre Chenier?" 
said I to him. — "I have seen him twice — once in 
prison and once on the scaffold. I saw him die with 
other eyes, doubtless, than his biographere ; I have 
not, therefore, written on his death. M. de Latouche 
is a poet : that is the whole story. Besides, I owe 
him thanks for having nobly executed the will of M. 
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de Ch^nier. I regret Only that he should have 
deceived the world about the death of the poet — de- 
ceived it to such an extent, sir, that, only yesterday, 
my daughter was not willing to believe my account 
of the matter." — ^' What, then, has M. de Latouche 
said which is not exact? Andr6 Chenier died by 
the guillotine, I think." — " As to the main facts, he 
lias spoken the truth ; that part of the story is en- 
graven on brass : but he is mistaken in the details. 
Wbat would you expect? he was not present, I 
imagine; he can only have spoken from hearsay. I 
who address you have seen and heard." — "Well, 
tell me what you saw and heard. It is never too late 
nor too soon for the truth." — " Tnith ? of what good 
is truth, if it extinguishes the prismatic hues of false- 
hood ? Is it not better to behold Andr6 de Cli6nier 
in the poetic death in which his memory has been 
draped, than in his death simply and actually as it 
took place ?" — " Go on, I beg of you I I am listen- 
ing. On this sombre theme, the truth can not but 
be poetic." — " I will tell you, then, without circum- 
locution, how he died." 

M. de Soustras rang for his servant: "Philip, 
bi'ing me my snuff-box with the portrait." 

The servant instantly returned. The old man took 
the box and opened it — " Very good, there is plenty 
of snuff." 

Tlie box was full. "Whose portrait is that?" I 
asked. — " It is a portrait, nothing more. Fancy that 
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it IS Roucher's snufF-box. That also had a portrait 
in it. Whose? I was not able to learn." 

M. de Soustras, standing by the chimney-piece, 
went on as follows, closing his eyes as if to look back 
better into his rijcollections ; never had a great actor 
on the stage or a brilliant woman better prepared me 
to be a listener : — 

" In those times, my dear sir, thongh I was yonng, 
careless, and a lover, I often, more often than at the 
present day, had my honi^s of sadness. I liked i;ra- 
gedy, I liked gloomy pictnres. I scarcely dare to 
confess that I experienced a mournful but attractive 
charm, in following those red carts which passed 
from the prison to the guillotine. I seemed to be 
following the funeral of a friend. Among the con- 
demned, who were looking for the last time at the 
sky, I sympathized most deeply with a youthful and 
gentle face ; I went so far as to believe, in my sad 
fancies, that it was another self whom I was attend- 
ing at his death-bed — that horrible death-bed I The 
Tth Thermidor, I was following the red cart for the 
fifth time. There was curiosity in this action, but 
there was also a mournful feeling of respect which 
should acquit me on the score of curiosity. The red 
cart was a bier which T, perhaps, was the only one who 
followed with a prayer to God. On that day I recog- 
nised among the victims the poor Baron Trenck, and 
the mournful Andre de Chenier. I was ignorant then 
that the latter was a great poet, but I did not the less 
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pitv bim, for be was then the poet of death. As he 
looked at the crowd over tlie heads of the gend'armes 
aud the sans culottes^ doubtless in the vague hope of 
meeting a friend, his ardent and melancholy glance 
met mine. We recognised one another; it seemed 
as if a ray of sympathy had touched us both at once. 
I saluted him mournfully, but we lost sight of each 
other. I broke through the crowd with desperate 
energy, and threw myself against the horses at the 
risk of incurring the threats of the guards : when I 
saw Andre de Chenier again, he seemed to be list- 
ening with resignation to some words of his neighbor, 
Roncber, you know — another poet whom death has 
ennobled. They were both on the firet seat, in com- 
pany with three or four unknown persons, gloomy 
and silent. Koucher was the most animated of the 
whole party ; he talked incessantly without knowing 
well what he was saying, I fancy. He had in his 
hand a tortoise-shell snuff-box, very similar to this 
one; he rapped it with the ends of his fingere, 
opened it with a jerking motion, and offered snuff 
to Andre de Chenier. The young poet, more grave 
and more reserved, slowly shook his bead in sign 
of refusal, either because he did not like snuff, or 
disdained to raise his spirits in this manner in his 
last moments. Koucher took a large pinch, twitch- 
ing at the same time with his eyes. He recom- 
menced talking. After some words, inteiTupted by 
the cries of the crowd and the rattle of the wheels, I 
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found that ho was ppeaking of KoboBpierre. His 
companion listened with an absent air. I saw well 
that he was listening to himself; and, in truth, how 
much he had to my to himself on such a day and at 
such an hour I 

'^I wjis suddenly i>ushed hack into the crowd by 
a press of curious ])ersons. When I raised my head 
to again behold the mournful spectacle of the cart, 
Iloucher, always in excitement, rapped his snuff-box, 
oj)enod it with a loud creak, and, without regarding 
the refusals of Andre de Chgnier, offered it to him. 
The young poet again refused by a motion. Tliis 
time, I think, I remember that Koucher spoke of his 
daughter; he raised his head and looked at the 
crowd. Not seeing a single beloved face among all 
those curious countenances, he took another pinch of 
snuff, as if to raise his spirits. He did not weep, but 
the most bitter griof was exj)ressed in his features. 
Andre de Chenier was still j)ale, sad, and silent; he 
rei)lied from time to time by a word, to all which 
the bard of the Month a uttered. What can I tell 
you ! I was not able to register their words in my 
memory; besides, I heard veiy badly, scarcely a 
word here and there amid the noise of the populace 
and the tramp of the hoi-sos. A third time Koucher 
j)laced his snuff-box before the poet, who again 
refused by a sigu. For ten times, perhaps, did 
Koucher repeat this movement, without recollecting 
that his friend had refused. At last, Andr6 de Cb^ 
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nier could not refrain a smile at tliis obstinacy, but 
a smile of sadness, as if he bad divined the trouble 
of mind with which Roucher was overwhelmed." 

M. de Soustras, in order to paint Roucher the bet- 
ter, took a pinch every moment, taking care to spill 
plenty of snuff on his shirt-bosom. 

" You see that my box is almost empty ? "W ell, 
there was scarce a pinch or two in Roucher's when 
the cart reached the place de la Revolution. Andr^ 
de Ch^nier was the most pale, Roucher the most ani- 
mated ; the first imprisoned his heart, the second 
allowed his full liberty. In the animation of con- 
versation, Roucher did not see that they were at the 
place of execution. For the last time he shook his 
snuff-box, opened it, and passed it before his friend, 
who no longer saw anything. As usual, Roucher 
took a pinch, not without some trouble, the box, as 
I told you, being almost empty. He raised his fin- 
gers to his nose, but his hand suddenly fell ; he had 
seen the guillotine. 

" At this moment, Andre de Chenier roused a lit- 
tle : far from overcoming him, this sight of the guil- 
lotine restored all his energies. He took Roucher's 
hand and spoke to him with emotion. I have no fear 
of being mistaken in repeating, among other words 
of his : " Courage^ friend . . . other shores?'* — ^^But 
my wife ! my daughter P'* exclaimed Roucher. — 
" It is a dream, which has come to an ^n^f," replied 
the poet. 
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" I heard some other disconnected words. A wave, 
pushed on by another wave, bore me, in spite of all 
my efforts, more than twenty paces from the cart. 
It was impossible to get any nearer; I contented 
myself with looking, hoping to gather their thoughts 
from their faces. Eoucher could not conceal his 
grief and despair ; he struggled, to the end, against 
the violent death which awaited him. Andre de 
Chenier rose above death, on some presentiment of 
his future apotheosis ; it seemed to me that his glance 
saw further than the guillotine : I may be mistaken ; 
but this much is certain, that at the moment when 
the rumor was spread about that Madame Koucher 
had just fallen among the crowd in a swoon, Andre 
de Chenier appeared to be preventing his friend, by 
conversing earnestly with him, from being over- 
whelmed by this heart-rending fact. Meanwhile the 
horrible sans culottes had made the summons. Priv- 
ileges existed even in front of the guillotine, the priv- 
ilege of dying first ! The two poets were reserved 
for the last of the spectacle. Andr6 de Oh6nier 
mounted the scaflFold gravely, passed his hand over 
his forehead, glanced at the sky, and committed 
himself to the executioner's assistants with resigna- 
tion or torpor. I wished to see if his friend Eoucher 
was watching him in his last moment. I do not 
think that he thought of doing so; he had lost com- 
mand of himself, he struggled aimlessly like a wrest- 
ler who is fighting against death. I did not see the 
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noble head of Chenier fall ; I wa8 apprized of the 
fact by the cries of the spectators. You know that 
Boucher was executed the last. He was led, or 
rather pushed on to the scaffold. He did not look 
above, but among the crowd. Chenier fled this 
world without regret; he asked an asylum in heaven 
like a traveller who is about to cross the boundaries 
of a strange land ; Roucher was not one of those po- 
ets who find a country everywhere, but of those who 
are attached to the hearthstone beside which the 
children sport in their mothers' arms. Roucher had 
a wife and children who loved him : we should not, 
therefore, be astonished that his last glance was for 
this world." 

M. de Soustras paused. This recital had some- 
what fatigued him ; he placed himself in his easy 
chair again, and adjusted his wig. " But the verses 
of Racine ?" said I to him. — " The verses of Racine ? 
what do you mean ? do you believe that story too ? 
There was nothinor said about Racine on the road to 
death. But stay — I fancy I recollect — yes, I recol- 
lect that the portrait on Roucher's snuff-box was that 
of Racine." 

Such is very nearly what I gathered from the old 
man. I will not adduce his gray hairs to consecrate 
his words. Can one, however, give full and entire 
confidence to recollections inscribed fifty years ago 
in a memory which has been a thousand times ran- 
sacked ? However that may be, I have considered 
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tliat it was a duty to reproduce this tardy testimony. 
Has it not all tlie tone of truth ? I know too well 
that Truth is an adventuress whom each one dresses 
according to his fancy. IIow often, in the dread of 
showing Truth naked — or rather, in the dread that 
she should not appear sufficiently probable — have 
men thrown over her shoulder the many-colored 
scarf of falsehood I 
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AN ELECTION AT THE FRENCH ACADEMY IN 1706. 

In 1706, the report was circulated about Paris — at 
the court and in the city, among the nobility, the 
men of lettera and the clergy, that M. Jacques Testu, 
abbe de Belval had just died. Who was this abb6 
de Belval ? A scholar, an historian, a philosopher, 
a grammarian, a poet ? No, he was one of the Forty. 
Why did he belong to the academy ? Ask M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire, one of the Forty of the present day. 
What is beyond doubt, is that the abb6 Testu de 
Belval had succeeded to Bautm, and that he had 
been immortal for the last forty years. I do not 
know that he had much wit, I know that he al- 
ways wanted to be talking, though he had lived at 
La Trappe with his friend M. de Ranc6;*thi8 pas- 
sion for talk, backed by a oonceit of the first order, 
had given him the nickname of THu tais-toi {Hold 
your tongue), No longer listened to by men, he 
turned to the women, and among them, doubtless 

Vol. II.— 5 
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caught some sparks of brilliancy. This feminine 
delicacy of appreciation, has been adduced by 
D'Alembert as a proof of the subtlety of the abb6 de 
Belval ; he used to say of madame de Montespan and 
her two sisters, all three celebrated for the grace of 
their conversation : " Madame de Moi^iespan talks 
like a person who is reading ; madame de Thianges 
like a pereon of talent who is dreaming, and madame 
the abbess of Fontevrault, like a person who is 
talking." 

The title of academician, was not suflSciently ele- 
vated for the ambition of the abb6 de Belval : he 
wished to be a bishop ; but Louis XIV. always re- 
fused, saying that the abbe was not a good enough 
man to lead others. In his extremity, the poor abb6 
took a desperate resolution ; he went after Ninon de 
I'Enclos, not doubting but that if he succeeded in 
converting her, the king, touched by his eloquence 
would confer on him the first vacant bishopric. Bat 
the fair pagan of the seventeenth century, heard the 
abb6's sermons without gathering the bitter flowers 
of penitence. " He believes," said she " that my 
conversion will do him honor, and that the king will 
at least give him an abbey ; but if he can not make 
a fortune* except out of my soul, he runs a great risk 
of dying without a benefice." 

When it was well understood that M. Jacques 
Testu, abb6 de Belval, had departed for the other 
world, several ambitious literary men took the field 
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in order to succeed him at the academy. There was 
a great agitation among the Fortv, some being for 
one man, some for another. We will attempt to 
paint an election session at the French academy in 
1706. 

{The scene repreeente a large hall in the Louvre, 
A table covered with velvet tapestry. Two urns. 
Afire on the hearth,) 

CHARACTERS:— 77k<$/arfymifiiM One, 

(cAiLLiEREs and BioNON cfiter together,) 

BiGNON. Well, my dear friend, we are the first on 
the ground. 

CAILLIERES. We ought to have taken the longest 
road, like La Fontaine. 

BiGXON. Do you know who has presented himself? 

CAILLIERES. Do n't they talk of Menage ? 

BiGXox. My dear friend, you don't know what 
you are talking about ; Menage has been dead a 
long time. 

cALLiEREs. Ah ! then wo must nominate M. Fi'a- 
guier. 

VALiNcouRT {cominff tip). It is now the turn of the 
nobility, they will nominate the marquis de Sainto- 
Aulaire. 

CALLIERES. Ah ! has M. de Sainto-Aulaire writ- 
ten anything! 

TOURREiL {saluting thein). Has M. de Sainte-Au- 
laire written anything I who is it asks such a question ? 
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cALLiERES. After that, whether he has written or 
not, I shall not look into the matter so closely. 
{The ahhe Abeille ami the abH Choi^ enter dis- 

jyutiuff iclth one another,) 

THE ABBK AiJioiLLK. When I toU jou that M. de 
Sainte-Auliiire will not be elected. 

THOMAS coKNEiLLK {following them). Then yon 
are going to elect Regnard or Dancourt. 

THK ABBK ABKiLLK. Who arc jott proposlng there? 
an actor and a farce-writer — the gravity of the 
academy — 

THOMAS ooRNEiLLE. In truth, I tcll you, you will 
sink by your gravity. For my part, I give my voice 
for Regnard. 

A group of new-comers form near the door : among 
them are to be distinguished Mongin, Sacy (the law- 
yer), Malezieux, La Lonhcre, the abbe Dangeau, 
Chamillard, Renaudot, Consin, Camj)i8tron, the abb6 
de St. Pierre, La Chapelle, Target, Genest, tlie abb6 
Tallemand (not Tallemant des Reaux), Clerambault, 
Mauroy, the abbe Regnier, Sillery, the abb6 Fleuiy, 
Caumartin — that is to say, all the lower order of the 
Academy. The cardinal de Polignac, the cardinal 
d'Estrees, the duke de Coislin, Fenelon, the abb6 de 
Lavau, and the cardinal de Rohan, stand near the 
fire, and salute with a patronising air the academi- 
cians scattered about the hall. Old Thomas Oor- 
neille walks about by himself, his hands behind his 
back. 
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roNTENELLE (ffotng up to Mm after having passed 
between the great lords and the men of letters). 
Well ! uncle, do you incline to the marquis de Mim- 
eure, or for the marquis de Sainte-Aulaire ? 
THOMAS ooENEELLE. For neither one nor the other. 
DANGEATJ. Marquiscs who are not able to conju- 
gate the verb to Jcnow. 

FONTENELLE. Whom do jou givo jouT vote for, 
then? 

THOMAS coRNEiLLE. For thosc who are absent. 
{The Duke de CoisUn^ who is to preside on the pres- 
ent occasion^ advances jauntily to the tahle^ and 
m,akes a sign to the academicians to gather a/rownd 
him,) 
FENELON. M. Despr6aux ought to be here; in 

this place, we can not but wait a little for him, who 
always holds the sceptre of Parnassus. 

THE DUKE DE coisLiN. Boilcau HO longcr attends 
all the meetings ; he did not vote at the last election. 

FLECHiER. It is so ; but it appears that M. Des- 
preaux wishes to give the academy a lesson to-day; 
he proposes to oppose with all his power, the election 
of M. the marquis de Sainte-Aulaire. 

FEXELON. However, the debate may commence, I 
hear tlie voice of M. Despr6aux on the stairs. 

{Boileau enters^ leaning on the arm of Daeier.) 

BOILEA.U. Come, come, I will show them that my 
mind has not grown old. 

THOMAS CORNEILLE {taking the hand of the old 
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poet), Tou come opportunely, you remember that 
your contemporaries were named Corneille, Kacine, 
La Fontaine, and Bossuet. Let those who love let- 
ters unite and open the doors of the academy to an 
author, and not a great lord. 

FONTENELLE (jnoviug off), I wash my hands of 
it. 

M. DE ooisLiN. The session is opened. The acad- 
emy, you are aware, is called upon to elect a suc- 
cessor to M. the abbe Testu de Belval, our lamented 
brother. Among those who seek the honor of filling 
his chair, are mentioned M. the marquis de Sainte- 
Aulaire, and M. de marquis de Mimeure, two gen- 
tlemen who have distinguished themselves in our 
wars. There is also M. de Mesme, but — 

THOMAS CORNEILLE. I rcquest mousicur the presi- 
dent to read the entire list of candidates. 

THE DUKE DE coisLiN. 1. M. the marquis de Sainte- 
Aulaire ; 2. M. the marquis de Mimeure ; 3. M. de 
Mesme; 4. M. Danchet; 5. M. la Monnoye; 6, 
M. de — 

THE CARDINAL DE POLIGNAC {interrupting). What 
is the use of this litany of saints, to be feted at a 

later period ? 

THE CARDINAL DE ROHAN. In the othcr world. 

THOMAS CORNEILLE. I am going in my turn to 
nominate the actual candidates. I do not doubt but 
that all good men will salute their names as I read. 
{The speaker seeks to catch the eye of Boileau^ Fon- 
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tenelle^ and Fenelon.) They are as follows: 1. 
Bousseau ; 2. Kegnard ; 3. Daneourt ; 4. Bayle ; 6. 
Malebranche ; 6. Dufresny ; 7. Lesage. 

BOiLEAU {^ith impatience). What is all this ? The 
academy is not an asylunf for atheists and actors. 

THOMAS coRNKiLLB {indignantly). It is Boileau 
who speaks thus I Atheists ! I appeal to M. de 
Fenelon. Actors ! I appeal to — ah ! Fontenelle, you 
too turn away your eyes. 

FENELON. No, thosc who scck the truth, those 
who mount the sublime height of philosophy, are not 
atheists, since they mount up to heaven. Because 
•we have had neither Descartes nor Pascal, is that a 
reason for rejecting Malebranche? 

BOiLEAXT. A madman. 

FENELON. The madness of some is often more 
productive than the reason of others. 

BOILEAU. Truly, by following your advice, people 
would go to the academy, as they go to the Petites- 
Maisons. 

THOMAS coRNEiLLE {bitterly). M. Despreaux will 
at least tell us who his candidate is ; since he likes 
neither Kousseau, nor Malebranche, nor Eegnard, 
nor — 

BoiLEATJ. I have only a moment left to live, I have 
nothing to conceal ; I will say frankly, that all taste 
is lost. I have come expressly from Auteuil to pro- 
test against the nomination of M. the marquis de 
Sainte-Aulaire, in the first place, because he has put 
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bad rhymos to bad voraos, and in thoBOCond, because 
in tlioBo bad vorsos, ho has outraged })ropriety. Still, 
as Malherbe said, if ho had had tlio alternative of 
making those vorHCH or being hanged I 

THic AHUK i)K LAVAu. ^I talco tho liberty, in the 
name of all fair-minded men, of contradicting M. 
DeH])r{!aux. Tlio verses of M. do Sainto-Aulairo are 
" dictated by the draces." I do not wish to compare 
them with those of M. Desproaux for I confoBS that 
I liave not read them. 

FONTKNKLLK. Tho abl)6 do Lavau is too mischie- 
vouB to-day ; {malioiously) wo will 2)ardon him to- 
morrow. 

TUK Ainiic Die 1.AVAU. I maintain that M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire is a gallant man, who has good birth and 
talents. 

noiLKAu. I do not contest his titles to nobility, 
but his titles to ParnasHus ; and as for you, monsieuri 
who think so well of tho verses of the marquis, you 
will do me much honor and pleasure, by condemning 
mino. 

TiiK ABiJK DK LAVAU. Ouco moro, I have not read 
youra. 

KKONiKB-nKSMAHAis {in a aatiriaal tone). There 
is a groat deal of talk about the verses of M. the 
marquis do Sainto-Aulairo. Has ho written any? 

TJriC OARDINAL DK KOHAN. IIo luiS COmpOSOd foUr. 

TouuuiciL. He has composed five, and these Ave 
are as follows : it was at tho house of madame the 
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dachess du Maine, who was a thorough cartesian, and 
used to argne passionately aboat the vortex^. One 
day when she had talked a great deal about subtle 
matter and attraction, she asked the marquis what he 
thought of all this. He replied to a well-known air : 

*' Whftt, shepherdess, to yoa And me, 
Are Newton and Descartes? 
For two snch fools as they most he. 
Could never, I am certain, see 
The bottom of the cards."* 

THOKA8 coRNEiLLE. That is a passable song, but 
that is no reason why he should enter post haste into 
the academy, while so many real literary men are 
kept at the door. We should leave M. the marquis 
de Sainte-Aulaire to madame the duchess du Maine, 
especially since, as she has said, she can not do with- 
out things she can make no use of. 

THE DUKE DE coisLiN. M. Thomas Comeille should 
remember, that he has come here to vote and not to 
make epigrams. 

FONTENELLE {smiling). After all, if we should 
make our epigrams for ourselves, instead of letting 
them be made out of doors ! 

TUE CARDINAL DE BoiiAN. M. the marquis de 
Sainte-Aulaire has not only composed the five lines, 
but also four others — . 

BoiLEAU. Total, nine lines. 

THE CARDINAL DE ROHAN {with im^potience). M. 
Despr^aux does not count those which M de Sainte- 

♦ Des cartes. 

5* 
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Aulaire has composed against M. Despreaux : that 
explains to us why M. Despreaux comes from Au- 
teuil to Paris. Since the debate is becoming sharp, 
I will tell the whole truth. M. de Sainte- Aulaire has 
written an epistle in praise of the king, in which oc- 
cur these two lines : — 

"The satirists he drove away, 
Who sought the jester^s part to play." 

I will not say that that is the whole secret of M. Des- 
preaux's wrath, for M. Despreaux, who knows what 
satire is, is above its reach. 

BoiLEAu (pursting forth). "What is a forgotten 
couplet to me ? I live far from the court and court- 
iers. I shall have the courage to give my single vote, 
in favor of a poet worthy of the suffrage of all. I 
venture to play the braggart here : does any one sup- 
pose that my free and unbiased vote, is not worth 
twenty basely begged ? 

THOMAS coENEiLLE. My brother the Koman could 
not have expressed himself better ; but, once more, 
you, who refuse your vote to Malebranche, Rousseau, 
and Kegnard, to whom will you give it ? 

BOILEAU. I will give my vote to M. the marquis 
de Mimeure. 

{Murmurs^ hursts of laughter^ whispers.) 

THOMAS COENEILLE. It was worth your while to 
make your journey from Auteuil I You want to pro- 
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scribe a poet of the court in favor of a poet of the 
court. Marquis for marquis : I like the first one the 
best. I'have applauded your thoroughly republican 
freedom ; but I see, with sorrow, that I am the sole 
representative here of the party of lettere. Fonte- 
nelle himself, the nephew of the great Comeille, has 
passed over to the enemy. Fenelon, it is true, thinks 
as I do; but Fenelon does not dare to think aloud. 
Adieu ! I am going and shall not return. (Jle goes 
out) 

THE ABBE DE LAVAu. M. Desprcaux should be 
willing, in respect to M. de Sainte-Aulaire, to believe 
him on his word. I acknowledge, as any one else, 
that the author of the Lutrin is the legislator of Par- 
nassus, but not at the academy. The academy is a 
tribunal which recognizes its own laws only. Every 
academician should consult his own conscience, and 
not that of another. I propose that M. de Sainte- 
Aulaire should be judged by his own works. M. 
Despreaux will plead against him, proofs in hand, 
and I will plead for him merely by reading his verses. 

THE CARDINAL DE ROHAN. I approvc of the propo- 
sition of M. the abb6 de Lavau. 

BoiLEAu. I like that better ; I have in my pocket 
the condemnation of the marquis de Sainte-Aulaire. 

THE ABBE DE LAVAU. And I havc liis passport. 
( With these words^ the Me de La/oau dra/ws from 
his pocket a manuscript.) 

BOILEAU. Well! read. 
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THE ABBK DK LAVAiT. It IS youi' tum, rather; the 
defence after the accusation. 

noiLKAu. By way of indictment, I will read the 
versos of the man^uis — true nobleman's verses, sa- 
voring only of the wineshop of Parnassus. 

THE DUKE DE coiBLiN. Lct M. Dcspr^aux read 
first; he can criticise afterward. 

BoiLEAU. These are verses on wine. 

FONTicNELLE. Auacreou and Horace were not wa- 
ter-drinkers. 

BOILEAU. {Reads.) 

♦' All the pains of our life by good wine may be healed ; 
It surpasses the juice of all plants of the field. 
When drunk in the morn, it will new strength impart, 
And wine in its freshness will gladden the heart. 
'Tis wine causes jokes round the table to fly, 
'Tis wine, when it's good, make us witty and— dry! 
'Tis wine causes man all his thoughts to disclose; 
In a word, 'tis from wine that true j)oetry flows. 
Apollo, I'm sure, had ne'er smiled on Corneille, 
Were it not that his name is a rhyme for bouteillei* 
No one would have printed the works of Mairet, 
But that his is a rhyme for the word cabaret ;f 
BecauHo Baro's like barrel^ he wonders achieves, 
And Paris his lines perfect oracles believes; 
And if praise is bestowed on the fuir Rnbavin, 
It is only because her last syllable's rm."t 

{All the academicians laugh and applanid; Boilea/u 
tears the paper \oith indignation^ 
THE OAEDINAL DB ROHAN. My opiuiou is that M. 
de Sainte-Aulaire had been drinking good wine when 
he composed these lines. 

* Bottle. t Wine-shop. \ Wine. 
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^'1^ wine, when it's good, makes us witty and— dry!'* 

FKNELOK. If I dared, I would applaud with all 
TOj strength this fine line : — 

***Ti8 wine canses man all bis thoughts to disclose.'* 

OAKPiSTBOK {toith a tragic adr). I avow that I 
side in opinion with M. Desprdaux : if good taste is 
banished from the academy .... 

THE cABDiNiLL D^ESTBEEs. The questiou is about 
good wine, not good taste. 

THE ABBE DE LAVAu {olmost ovcrpowered with 
la/ughter). Is it worth while to put in a defence? 

TWENTY ACADEMICIANS. Ycs ! ycs I yes ! 

THE ABBE DE LAVAU. BecaUSC 

THE DUEE DE COISLIN. Head. 

BoiLEAu (to Dacier and Campisl/ron). Tou will 
find that he will read passably good lines to them 
which they will condemn, after having admired that 
detestable trash which I threw at your feet. 

THE ABBE DE LAVAU (st/ill laugKiug), They are lines 
on wine. 

FONTENELLE. Hc has repeated himself. (To the 
cardinal de Hohan) The clumsy fellow, he is 
strengthening Boileau's side. 

THE ABBE DE LAVAU Veads. 
•♦ All the pains of our life by good wine may be healed.'* 

SEVERAL VOICES. But thcsc are the same lines.* 

* lyAlembert Notes to the eulogy on the marquis de Sainte- 
Aulaire. 
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TiiK AnnK UK i.avau. As you say. {Bursts of 
Imujhter) 

TiiK I'RKHnncNT. Tlio case is closed. 

They voted. Old Boilean gave openly the famous 
black ball ; the marquis do Sainte-Aulairo was 
elected without any other opposition. 

lie was not, however, a young aspirant; his years 
numbered sixty-three ; but it was not long since that 
he uttered the revealing cry of Correggio. lie was 
born in Limousin about 1G43. lie remained there 
during his entire youth, surrounded by gentry who 
made a parade of their nobility and their ignorance. 
Weary of the living, he took a fancy to live with the 
dead ; that is to say, he cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of Homer and Virgil, Malherbe and Regnier, 
Rabelais and Montaigne, the poets, the story-tellers, 
and the philosophers. We are not told whether he 
lived in intimate familiarity with love. He was too 
much of a lover in his winter not to have sighed 
tinder the exciting dawn of April. 

One day he tore himself violently from his seclu- 
sion to go to the wars. He did not lay down his 
sword until he had received the title of general. 
But at that time, every marquis who had seen fire 
had his golden spurs. 

On his return from the armies he made his entrss 
in society. He went but seldom to Versailles, be- 
cause there was then another court more frequented 
by great nobles enamored with poetry : it was the 
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court of the dnchess du Maine, vrho soon suniamcd 
the inarrjiiis do Saintc-Aulairc her old nfwpherd. It 
waa she who inspired him with the four lines of wliich 
the cardinal de Rolian wished t<> speak. lie was 
flapping with the duchess. He was tlioughtful — 
which was at that time an impertinence. — '^My 
Apollo," said she to him, "you are thinking of some 
rebellious Daphne. Pray tell me your secret." He 
replied with all the grace of an Italian improvisatore : 

•♦The deity who fain wouW see 

The iiecret in my breast crmtained, 
Were 1 Apollo, she MhouM he 

Fair Thetis, and the day should end." 

After all, Boilean was in the wrong. Tliese lines 
arc charming. Anacrcon could not have done as 
well, nor Boilean either. For my part, I would give 
the whole of tlic trtatise on the Muhlim^^ without 
counting the Ode on the taking of Namur, for these 
four lines. They are immortal. IIow many more 
famous poets would like to attach their works to 
these four lines to obtain a ray of the smile which 
will greet them for a thousand years hence. 

The marquis de Sainte-Aulaire died at a hundred, 
like Anacreon his master — like Fontenelle his friend. 
A fine time that was, when one could make the tr>ur 
of a century without meeting a revolution, when one 
l)ecame a general for having passed tlie Tlhine, and 
an academician for having improvised four lines. 
No, it was not a fine time. IIow much better do I 
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like our great passions, our serious follies, our tem- 
pests, and our shipwrecks I They were in the ebb, 
we are in the flood; they lived a hundred years 
reckoning by the almanac, we live a thousand reck- 
oning by the heart. 

Fontenelle said, as he died : " For nearly a cen- 
tury I have neither laughed nor wept." Let us pity, 
let us pity those who have never laughed ; let us 
pity, above all, those who have never wept. Let us 
pity them : the early dawn did not crown their brow 
with its divine rays ; the sentiment which brings us 
closer to God by imveiling to us the radiant beauties 
of the Scripture and of nature, those two immortal 
books of love and of liberty, did not make their 
heai-ts leap. In a word, they lived without loving. 
Let us pity them as Saint Theresa, that Christian 
Sappho who cast herself into the infinite from the 
high and rocky precipice of the passions, said of the 
devil. 
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A NUMBES OF HIS JOUBNAL. 

My name is C0II6, 1 am a man of wit, snch as you 
do not often find. I like the play, songs, and sup- 
pers ; I am in good society, sometimes at the court, 
sometimes at the tavern. I have illustrious friends ; 
some of them will be hanged if Heaven is just. An- 
acreon was not worthy to lift my dictionary of comi- 
cal and merry rhymes, which I used when I was 
twenty-four, and the days contained twenty-four 
hours. I was bom (I do not doubt that though I do 
the rest), I was born in the good city of Paris, and 
am the son of an attorney and a lady of the lov/r- 
ffeoisie^ who did not fancy that they were to be so 
famous. At school, I began by admiring Kacine, 
from Kacine to La Fontaine, there is but a step. I 
foi-sook both to adore Corneille, that proud Koman, 
forgotten amon^ the Gauls ; but my last idol was 
Moliere, Moliere who had freed us from the ancients, 
and who will always be the genius of modem times. 
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I was born gay; I have always been the prodigal 
son of gayety, without exhausting that pious and di- 
vine treasure of life. I imparted my gayety to every- 
body ; to the ladies of the court as well as to the ac- 
tresses, to the beauties of the day, as well as the beau- 
ties of the night. And when I returned home to my- 
self, it was to kill the fatted calf and to sing again. 

It must be confessed, that I was bom in an age be- 
loved by Heaven, in which Sisyphus and Tantalus 
are no longer to be met. The rock of Fable no longer 
suffocates the passions of men ; the golden fruits of 
life hang from every branch. 

Noble age I Let any one talk to me now of Alci- 
biades and Aspasia, when I see Louis XV. leaning 
on the snowy shoulder of madame de Pompadour, to 
meditate on the destinies of France. "We have, it is 
true, some rogues at the court, in the church and the 
academy ; but the finest harvest is not without tares. 
I hope the future may reap many generations like 
our own. The factions say that the rabble are hun- 
gry : it is all prejudice ; I go too often with Piron to 
the tavern not to know the truth of the matter. Truth 
does not live at the bottom of a well, but in a tavern. 
"Whoever has seen people drinking, has seen hu- 
manity decked in antique garb. I have written a 
good comedy on this hint, entitled Truth in Wine. 

My life can not be related, it is the life of all those 
who have lived, for there are some who have never 
lived. Fonteuelle now numbers his ninety-seven 
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years, bat how many passions does ho number? He 
has wished to number many years, according to the 
almanac. "Well I for my part, if thcro were no al- 
manacs, I should say that I was a thousand years old, 
and I should not deceive either mjself, nor the 
gallery. 

I have loved much here below. Fontenelle never 
had a perfect love for any one but himself; so, when 
becomes to die, he will embrace himself very ten- 
derly, lock himself in his arms and say with tears : 
** Adieu, my friend, I never loved any but you, I re- 
gret none but you, I am in despair at quitting you." 

For my part, I have poured out my heart like a 
cup which is always full ; my whole secret, is to have 
wandered from one to another ; like the ship with 
golden scales of the Piroeus, I have contended with 
every sea, and touched at every shore, as long as 
Heaven has filled my sails. I have not belonged to 
any academy. The poets are not of the nature of 
little birds singing in a cage ; they are eagles or if 
you will, geese, but they live on air and space. 

I had forgotten : I belong to the academy of the 
cellar, which begins to be ridiculous now that vanity 
has effected an entrance into it. By way of paren- 
thesis, I will state, that in those days, as we were 
supping together gayly enough, Crebillon and some 
others, three or four noblemen of the court, presented 
themselves, and asked permission to enter. We 
begged them to take seats at the table, but they re- 
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fused, saying that tliey came out of cnriosity. We 
left them standing, and supped like Sardanapalus, 
without saying a word to one another. They were 
waiting all the time for the show to begin. At last, 
they determined to leave, rather more foolish tlian 
when they came in. "Gentlemen," said I to them 
gravely (although I was between two bottles and 
two good bottles), " it is our custom to laugh at fools, 
but not to make fools lauorh." 

Let ns pass on. I have had some little snccess at 
the theatre, on account of the Hunting Party of 
Ileni^j IV.^ and certain parodies. Like Homer and 
Moliere, like all the geniuses of the first order, I have 
created a style. To every man according to his 
works ; I have invented the Amphigouris. 

I transcribe the following, because a remark of 
Fontenelle's has almost made it immortal. 

♦* How happy to defend our heart 
When Love has never thrown a dart ! 
But ah ! unhappy when it bends, 
If Pleasure her soft bliss suspends! 
Sweet in a wild, disordered strain, 
A lost and wandering heart to gain ! 
Oft in mistaken language wooed, 
The skilful lover's understood." 

These lines have so much the appearance of com- 
mon sense, that Fontenelle hearing them sung at 
madame de Tencin's, fancied he nnderetood some- 
thing of them, and wished to have them repeated in 
order to understand them better. Madame de Ten- 
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cin interrnpted the singer, and said to Fontenelle, 
" Why 1 you stupid fool, don't yon see that the lines 
are only a bit of nonsense?" — "It resembles so 
strongly all the verses which I have heard read and 
sung here,'' the wit maliciously replied, " that it is 
not surprising that I shonld have made a mistake." 

But my especial claim is, that I invented the pri- 
vate theatre. I was the authorized purveyor for my 
lord, the duke d'Orleans. How much wit was thrown 
away in all those displays and parodies, destined to 
but an hour's life I 

Now I am married — and have no longer anything 
to do. I have no longer to be busy about myself or 
my pleasures. My wife has thrown the bridle over 
my neck ; but I have a bridle, I have no longer 
strength to take the bit in my teeth. 

As I frequent Pai-is and Versailles, the church and 
the tavern, every ])laco whore the intricate comedy 
of life is played, I am going to write a journal of all 
that attracts my attention. 

THE FIRST NUMBER OP MY JOURNAL. 

FIRST, PARIS. 

(Paris was at Versailles.) 

"There's a lass, they say, 
Who has her own way 
At the court to-day, 
And turns it all upside down; 
"* While the virtuous king, 

Her praises doth sing; 
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Such a very strange thing 

Has astonished the whole of the town." 

Madame de Pompadour consoles herself for this 
song, by singing that of M. de Voltaire or that of the 
abbe de Bernis. 

During the past year, there was quite a disturbance 
at Paris, made by the vilest of the populace, but 
without a chief. These infuriated rioters spread them- 
selves about several parts of the city, and killed seven 
or eiglit members of the police, crying " Death to 
the Ic'idnajypcrsP It appears, that little vagabond 
boys, and particularly girls, are picked up with or 
without right. What for? No one knows. Where are 
they taken to ? It is a state secret. Saturday the 
23d, a man, highly esteemed as a spy, was massa- 
cred. His name was Parisien. He was very skilful, 
because formerly he had been a thief, and belonged 
to the gang of Eaffiac, with whom he would have 
been broken on the wheel, if pardon had not been 
granted to him, on account of his having been of 
wonderful assistance in disclosing all the intrigues 
of these assassins. He was, they say, the best man 
in the world at finding out a thief. 

Apropos to this sedition, M. de Fontenelle related 
lately, that when he was a young man, happening to 
be at Rouen, during a revolt which had commenced 
and which he witnessed from a distance, he asked on 
going out of his residence, of an old woman who was 
spinning very quietly at her door : " What is all this 
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noise about, my good mother ?" — " Sir," she replied 
with singular coolness, and continuing to turn her 
spindle, " it is nothing, my good sir ; it is because we 
are revolting." 

Three of the seditious persons who had taken part in 
the disturbance, were hung at Paris by decree of par- 
liament. This execution might have taken place the 
day afer the riot, and in the military manner. So tardy 
a punishment does not make the impression on the 
people which is necessary for our quiet and security. 
All the watch, even the mounted force, was drawn 
out ; there were also six companies of detailed troops, 
distributed in detachments, along all the approaches 
to the Place de la Greve ; if they were pushed upon 
they had orders to fall back, join with other troops 
and fire on those who had pushed them : the soldiers 
were supplied with powder and ball. Nothing oc- 
curred, except that at the execution of the firet crim- 
inal, some one among the populace saw fit to cry: 
*'^ A pardon! a pa/rdon P'^ This cry was followed 
by several others : the executioner who was fastening 
the neck of the criminal, even suspended his opera- 
tions, but immediately recovering himself, continued 
to perform his office. 
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OFFICIAL NEWS. 

The prince de Soubise has lately obtained the gov- 
emorehip of Flanders, vacant by the death of the 
young duke de Boufflers, who died the fifteenth of 
this month of the small-pox, at the age of twenty. 

The count de Clermont, was not able to obtain this 
governorehip of the frontiers, because the king does 
not bestow such on the princes of the blood, but he 
has obtained that of Champagne, formerly belonging 
to M. de Soubise. 

On the 26th, madame the dauphiness was brought 
to bed of a princess, which threw the court into a 
consternation, similar to that which the loss of a battle 
which would open the gates of Paris to the enemy, 
would cause. The population of valets who inhabit 
Vei^sailles, and there are many of them here, are 
afraid, apparently of wanting mastere. 

FOREIGN POLITICS. 

Popular attention is very much occupied at Paris 
and London, with the prince of Wales, the celebrated 
Pretender. I am informed that he was arrested at 
the opera. Everybody knows the circumstances and 
the opinion of the public about this adventure ; but 
everybody does not know that madame de Tallemont, 
who had one of her lackeys put in the Bastille with 
the Pretender's people, wrote the next day the fol- 
lowing letter to M. de Maurepas : 
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"The king, monsieur, has jnst covered himself 
with immortal glory, by causing the arrest of Prince 
Edward. I do not doubt but that H. M. will have 
the Te Dev/m sung, to thank God for a victory which 
does him so much honor. But, as my lackey, La 
Prairie, who was taken on this glorious day, can not 
add anything to the laurels of H. M., I beg that you 
will send him back to me." 

It is known that the prince was arrested by six 
sergeants of the French guards ; and on this madame 
the princess de Oonty remarked, that he was the sole 
Englishman whom this regiment had taken, since 
the commencement of the war. 



RELIGION. 

The cur6 of Saint-Sulpice, possesses a truly primi- 
tive simplicity. Lately, when he aimounced the ju- 
bilee, he announced from the pulpit to his parish- 
ioners, " that there would be exhortations delivered 
at different hours, for the various classes of persona 
connected with his parish." 

^' At six o'clock every evening," he added, " there 
will be a sermon to the people and to servants, re- 
ligion will be treated in a very natural manner." — 
Very natural manner ! 

"We are also assured, that some days afterward, in 

announcing the processions for the jubilee, he said : 

" We shall go jSret to Notre-Dame, then to Sainte- 
VoL. II.— 6 
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Oroix, thence to Saint- Andr6-de8- Arts, and end with 
the Petites-Maisons." 

All this possesses a simple beauty. 

I have met with the abbe de Boismorand, other- 
wise called the abbe Sacredieu, because he was the 
most accomplished swearer of his time. He was ac- 
customed to play high. When he lost, he used to 
look up to heaven and say : " Ay, ay, I will send 
you souls, do you take care not to lose them 1" 

The famous gambler, Passavant, swore still worse 
than the abbe Sacredieu. Thus this winter, the latter 
having a continuous run of ill-luck, and at last at a 
loss for a new impiety to utter, exclaimed : " O 
Heaven ! I can say nothing more to you, but I hand 
you over to Passavant." 

DEAMATIC CRrriCISM. 

Skmibahis, a tragedy, bj M. de Voltaire. Oatilina, a tragedy, 

by M. de Cr6billon. 

"New blasphemyt 
Old piety, 
Cheap finery 
And foolery; 

** Naught comes amiss 
In Semiramis; 
There was ne'er, I wis, 
Such hash as this." 

I know very well that it does not become a scape- 
grace like me, to criticise M de Voltaii*e, but I am, 
in short, the glow-worm of Parnassus ; my light is 
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visible when no other is by. I shall say, therefore, 
that M. de Voltaire has not the manly pride of 
tragedy, and that he does not in writing, await the 
hour of inspiration. 

I like Orebillon better. He had in Catilina a 
fine success at court. 

Madame de Pompadour has taken the censor's 
scissors, and cut out these lines of Probus to Fulvia. 

"'Tis thus that ever, to your rage a prey, 
You and your like maintain imperial sway ; 
For you have never loved. Your hanghty heart 
Would make the lover play the minion's part. 
It seems to you but jast that you should reign; 
And you the noblest lover would disdain, 
Unless unto your beauty's power be bowed 
Justice, the laws, his country, and his God." 

Unfortunately for a tragedy or a comedy, who- 
ever is armed with the scissors of the censor, is armed 
with those of the Fates or of the canon Fulbert. 

Yoltaire now takes a singular mode of attracting 
an audience to his pieces : he makes the play pay 
the public ; he gives two thirds of the pit and boxes 
to his nieces, or some other women of his acquaintr 
ance ; in a word, the players have assured Dutartre, 
that the success of Semiramis cost him eight hun- 
dred livres out of his own pocket, beyond the receipts 
of the fifteen representations. 
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FBENOH AOADEMY. 

Thero is a vacant chair. The abb6 Terrasson is 
dead. WLen they wished to confess him, he said 
with a weak and falling voice to the priest who pre- 
sented himself for this pious office: "Monsieur, I 
am utterly exhausted, I can no longer speak, and I 
have besides entirely lost my memoiy, but there is 
Fanchette my housekeeper, who has lived with me 
for twenty yeai-s ; let her confess for me, I beg of 
you, and you can judge afterward whether you can 
give me absolution." The fact is well authenticated, 
singular as it is. 

Piion has presented himself; it is the turn of a 
poet : they will appoint a financier. 

The last time they appointed a nobleman, the 
mar6chal de Belle-Isle. He had tlie famous black 
ball which is a mark of infamy. It was some rogue 
among these gentlemen who gave it, so as to throw 
on Duclos the suspicion of having put it in. In 
truth, as he had been the only one who had ex- 
pressed an opinion, against the mar6chal in respect 
to the visits, no one else could be accused with prob- 
ability ; but with a prudence almost incompatible 
with his vivacity, Duclos had taken the precaution 
to keep his black ball in his pocket ; when he saw 
the one which had been placed in tlie urn, he threw 
down his own, and said, " Gentlemen, I have forgot- 
ten to give back my black ball, there it is.** This 
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proceeding confounded the person who had played 
the trick ; the abb6 d'Olivet is suspected of it, as he 
has already accumulated several charges of like 
meanness against himself. 

POETRY. 

ELXOT BT A WOMAN OF BZNTDOin'. 

**You have sworn to love me ever, 
But so coldly you did swear, 
All your vows, I fear, can never 
Heal the anguish that I bear. 

*» Then your idle talk give over, 
And the oaths that once yon swore; 
Be yet, if you will, my lover. 
Bat I pray you, swear no more. 

**We have acted a strange part, love! 
Why do you my steps pursue? 
Though no other claimed your heart, love, 
I was never loved by you.'* 

MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 

I WENT to Saint-Cloud on the 24th, to witness the 
representation of the Philoaophe Ma/riS, Madame 
the duchess de Ohartres played the part of 061ianto, 
M. the duke de Chartres that of the uncle (with 
more liveliness and tnith than old Duchemin) ; the 
chevalier de Pont did well with that of the marquis 
du Lauretj whom no one knew anything of, as the 
part has always been abandoned to indifferent per- 
formers. Madame de Forcalquier played the part 
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of Melitc tolcraLly well, imitating somewhat the 
Btylo of Gaiissin. M. do Moiitauban, who played 
the Married Philosopher, would make an excellent 
actor ; but is he not one already ? 

The bailli of the palais, before whom madame 
d'Oppy had been sent, has ordered her provisional 
release; the husband immediately appealed from 
this sentence. Two of the three jades implicated in 
this affair have been imprisoned at Sainte-P61agie, 
and the famous Gourdan, remaining in contumacy, 
has been ridden on an ass, with her face to the tail, 
according to the ordinary mode of imnishment. 

French gallantry has caused a great degeneracy 
here of the institution of the freemasons ; scarcely 
any lodges are kept now except for women; and, 
quite recently, madame the duchess de Bourbon, 
having desired to play a part in this celebrated 
order, was received as grand mistress. A lodge 
extraordinary was held for this purpose in the "Wanx- 
hall of the sieur Torre, at which madame the duchess 
of Chartres, madame the princess de Lamballe, and 
many ladies of the court, were present. There was 
a brilliant illumination ; they played at proverlw, and 
there was a ball. 

DECLARATIONS OF BANKRUPTOT. 

Gallet, grocer and song-writer, has become a bank- 
rupt ; it is fifteen yeare since I saw anything of him. 
He was a rogue who wanted neither wit nor literary 
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skill; his songs are well known; he versifies like 
Piron, is as good a grammarian as Dumarsais ; but 
that will not enable hini to escape hanging. 



DEATHS AND BURIALS. 

On the evening of the 22d, Orebillon the younger 
lost the only child that he had had by mademoiselle 
de Stafford, one or two years before he mamed her. 

On the 23d, M. Chauvelin, the only son of the 
keeper of the seal?, was killed in a duel by M. Del- 
agrange, an officer in the guards, brother-in-law of 
M. Joly de Fleury, acting attorney-general. They 
had a quarrel at Chambord, at the house of the 
marechal deSaxe; they had been reconciled — or, 
if the truth must be told, Chauvelin had ignomin- 
iously begged M. Delagrange's pardon for what he 
had said to him. The latter made known this dis- 
graceful transaction, and the friends of M. de Chau- 
velin then forced him to fight. 

Madame de Tencin has departed for the other 
world, without leaving anything to this, except a 
philosopher, M. d'Alembert. 

Madame Duchatelet is dead also; she has left the 
finiits of her genius to Voltaire or to M. Duchatelet, 
or to Saint-Lambert. They say that Voltaire and M. 
Duchatelet have accepted the inheritance on condi- 
tion that they should not be personally responsible 
for her debts. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ENGLISH STYLE. 
(1 livre, 10 sols the line.) 

Oapron, the tooth-drawer, who is the greatest fool 
to be found under the sun, was asked on Sunday how 
lie occupied his leisure moments. " In composing 
the Pensees of La Rochefoucault," he coolly an- 
swered ; " it amuses me, and furnishes a relaxation 
from my labore." 

Capron lives in the rue St. Hbnore, at the comer 
of the rue Richelieu. He gave me a dose of his 
literature ; but I owe it to truth to say that he pulled 
one of my teeth out for me in a most skilful manner. 

0. CoLLE, Editor. 

Head and approved ly Jolyot de Ceebillon, 
royal censor. 



It has been thought that it would be curious to 
show what a newspaper might be in France in 1760. 

To some the world is like the sun to Joshua, it 
moves ; to some others it is a sea which is tossed be- 
tween its shores, losing at the south what it gained 
at the north. What is beyond doubt, is that men 
are always men. We have not attempted to be 
satirical on the nineteenth century, that age which 
is so disquiet, and which hangs over an abyss, like 
Pascal, by the recital of the joyous carnival of roy- 
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alty and nobility ; that would have been satirizing 

both centuries: we have simply reported, by the 

mouth of OoUe, what composed a day of public and 

private life a century ago. 

6* 



THE DAUGHTEK OF SEDAINE. 

Sedaixe had marriageable daughters : one of 
them, the prettiest, who was called Hyacinthe, had 
cherished the strange fancy of marrying David. 
David was not exactly the Apollo Belvidere; his 
head had an inflexible severity ; never had a ray of 
gayety played about it ; his locks were bristling like 
those of the Oumean sybil. In his portrait, painted 
by himself, the beholder is struck by the antique ex- 
pression of the countenance. But can we trust Da- 
vid, painted by himself? Did he not, on setting 
about to paint his portrait, suffer himself to be daz- 
zled by the vision of some Koman faces of the times 
of Brutus. Now faces of this description, were not 
the ideal of marriageable girls about 1780, when the 
marquises and mousqicetaires made such a gallant 
display. Mademoiselle Hyacinthe Sedaine had, 
however, allowed herself to be captivated by the 
fame of David, still more than by his face; what 
she loved in him was the artist ; it is never the man 
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as he 18, that inspires the passion, but tlie man grafted 
on the man by chance, heroism, genius, destiny. 
Man, as he is, bears only wihl fruit; the man grafted 
on the man, bears fruit of flavor. The first is the rude 
Reality ; the second the adored ideal. A man is 
fieen and loved by the eyes of the mind. 

David often went to Sedaine's to diimer. On 
those days. Mademoiselle Ilyacinthe had a holyday 
smile and roses in her liair ; she talked to David 
about his pictures with a siren's voice, for the sirens, 
before disappearing in the ocean, bestowed their 
voices on all the damsels who have beauty in their 
countenances, and love in their hearts. On that day, 
Mademoiselle Hyacinthe placed herself at her harpsi- 
chord, to play the sweetest airs of her friend Gretry. 
More than once had she found some new inspiration 
at that same harpsichord. David listened to the first 
air, said coldly, ^^ It is pi^etty !'*^ and threw himself 
back in his arm chair to take his siesta. Even if he 
did not quite go to sleep, poor Mademoiselle Hya- 
cinthe was no gainer, for David was five hundred 
leagues and twenty centuries away, among the Greeks 
and Romans. Ah ! had Mademoiselle Hyacinthe 
only been a beautiful antique bust of marble or 
bronze ! but she only had her love, her wit, her youth, 
her beauty, her soul; David did not always under- 
stand such language. 

The daughter of Sedaino however, pardoned his 
abstractions. 
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" Some day," she remarked to bar father, with a 
hidden tear, " he will at last see that I am here." 

David was, as the reader is aware, the head of a 
school celebrated from its origin. At every compe- 
tition opened by the academy of Rome, it was always 
a disciple of David who was crowned ; it was de- 
sired to decree a national recompense to the master. 
The king of France, who imderstood the royalty of 
Art, wished to have David lodged in the Louvre. 
That poor Louis XVI., surnamed the Tyrant, by Da- 
vid himself I When the painter at a later date, 
having become one of the kings of the Mountain, had 
to provide for the lodgings of Louis XYL, and sent 
him to prison, did he recall to mind that ho was 
lodged at the Louvre, by the will of Louis XYL? 

Up to this time, David had not thought of mar- 
riage, he cared only for the children of his genius. 
He was forced, in taking possession of his abode at 
the Louvre, to make some arrangements with the 
royal architect, Pecoul. lie had known his son at 
Home. They had often conversed together about 
their absent family and country. The son of Pecoul 
had said to David : " I have sisters who are beauti- 
tiful, you shall choose one, and we will be brothers." 
On the departure of the painter for Paris, he had 
given him a letter for his father, but more for the 
sake of giving him an opportunity of seeing his sis- 
ters. More than two years had passed, and the let- 
ter lay still untouched in a portfolio of drawings ; 
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when he came across it. " Who knows ?" said he, 
" there perhaps lies the secret of my destiny 1" And 
then for six months he thought no more about it. 

He at last presented himself at the house of 
P6coul. 

" Ah ! you are David," said the architect, " you 
wish an apartment in the Louvi'e?" 

" Yes, monsieur, the king has had the goodness to 
appoint me one." 

" It is not his majesty alone," replied P6coul, 
"who could have accorded you this favor; if you 
had come to see me, some two or three years ago, 
with a certain letter from Eome, which I am still ex- 
pecting, who knows but that I might have lodged 
you at once at the Louvre ?" 

David had the letter with him; he drew it forth 
with a blush and handed it, with some agitation to 
tlie architect. 

" Well," said Pecoul, " this letter can very well 
wait a little longer? come and dine with me, and we 
will read it at dessert." 

" And the apartment ?" said David. 

" Some day, sooner or later," replied P6coul. 

David, to pass away the time till dinner, went 
straight to his friend Sedaine's, who was also lodged 
at the Louvre, and narrated to him his interview 
with Pecoul. 

" I do not understand it," said Sedaine ; "it is an 
imbroglio." 
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ITyacintlie was present; a sudden pallor had over- 
si)rcad her features. 

'' I understand it for my part," she murmnred. 

She went to her harpsichord, and sangforhim the 
mournful ele^v of Kichard-Coeur-de-Lion. A hum- 
ing fever 

A burning fever had seized the poor girl : she 
knew Pecours daughtei^s; if they were not pret- 
tier than herself, they were more attractive. David 
went to dinner. All the luxury of coquetry was put 
in requisition, ail the graces of sentiment brought to 
bear. Pecoul earnestly desired, that the glory and 
fortune of David should be the offspring of his house. 

At dessert, between the champagne and the sherry, 
Pecoul took his son's letter and read it aloud. It 
was like a scene at a theatre. The silence was pro- 
found, the young ladies bent their heads with side- 
long glances at David. David was questioning the 
Sphynx. Pecoul as he read the letter, sought to 
read the eyes of David. The mother alone thought of 
the writer of the letter, for her son was still at Rome. 

This letter was not a long one, here it is: 

"I present to you, my very dear father, my best 
friend ; see that he becomes my brother. It is a 
simple affair enough : he is twenty-five, and you 
have marriageable daughters ; he has genius and you 
have money." 

M. Pecoul had finished reading, but they were 
still listening. 
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" You see, ladies," said David at last, as if lie 
were taken by surprise, " that your brother arranges 
matters in his own way ; I am overpow^ered by the 
good opinion he has of me, but he does not know 
that neither a daughter nor a sister are to be forced 
in respect to marriage. As for myself, who am the 
only one of my family, it is needless to say, that I 
shall be happy to people my solitude with beauty 
and virtue." 

To this laborious phrase, in the style of the civic 
drama then in vogue, P^coul's daughters replied by 
an eloquent silence. 

David looked at both without well knowing which 
was destined for him, or which he had the right to 
destine to himself. The truth is, as to David, his 
true passion, his true poetry, his true wife, was 
painting ; the other was to be only a superfluity of 
luxury, which would pass through his life without 
drawing him along with her. 

There are two sorts of artists in this world : one 
class who display art in their lives, egotists who have 
a passion for themselves, who are true poets within 
the restricted horizon of the family ; another class 
who display art in their works, who pour out their 
own existence, with a sublime self-denial, or rather 
with a higher egotism, since, after all their works are 
themselves, and their fame is the radiant metamor- 
phosis of their personality. 

The royal architect broke the silence by telling 
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David that he would follow his son's advice to the let- 
ter, since the glorious painter of Belesarius had made 
no resolution against marriage. The convei^sation 
again became animated ; they talked gayly, they 
talked a great deal ; but, when David rose to leave, 
he did not yet know which of the two girls he would 
marry. As he bowed his adieu, he caught at a rapid 
glance the two faces, and withdrew, asking himself 
if one was more attractive to him, in an artistic point 
of view, than the other. 

Quite naturally, according to his habit, he went to 
pass an hour at Sedaine's. 

Mademoiselle Hyacinthe was paler than she had 
been the day before ; if he made no remark about it, 
it was because he did not notice it. 

^' Well ! my friend David," said Sedaine to him, 
with his look of cunning good humor, " you look at 
once gay and anxious ?" 

" In fact," continued Hyacinthe, smiling to con- 
ceal her trouble, " there are two pictures in your 
face." 

" Two pictures !" exclaimed David, " you have 
guessed it. I have been dining, you know with P6- 
coul ; they have been talking to me of marriage. I 
marry! of what use would it be ?" 

" It is an old habit of the human race, which is 
always decided to be bad and always persisted in,'* 
interrupted Sedaine. 



■ 
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"I see no two pictures in all this," said Hyacinthe 
with impatience. 

"Why," continued David, "to marry, one mnst 
lave a wife, and I have two of them." 

The poor girl breathed again. A last illusion, like 
those momentary returns of health at the hour of 
death, once more inspired her with hope. 

" Yes, I have two of them," said David, as if look- 
ing into himself: " I do not love either one or the 
other, but I am on the point of loving one as much 
as the other ; one is a blonde, the other a brunette." 

Hyacinthe sighed, and raised her head to glance at 
her fair locks in the mirror over the chimney-piece. 

"The brunette has the more marked lines, the 
more Roman profile ; the blonde is of a more deli- 
cate type and more undulating contour ; one might 
call her a Grecian marble softened down by a 
Coustou." 

Hyacinthe was still looking at herself in the mirror. 

"For my part," said Sedaine, "I liked better, 
when I was twenty, to loosen fair locks than black 
ones. Of what use is a Eoman profile of the time 
of Augustus, to live with under Louis XVI.?" 

Hyacinthe blushed, and hastened to say that she 
did not like light hair, and that she had always 
regretted that she was not a brunette. 

"So," said David to her, "You advise me to 
marry the Roman type in preference ?" 

" Yes," murmured Hyacinthe ; besides, your sym- 
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patliioa nro tluit way, since your gonitis is entirely 
Ronuin, liko tlmt of (■ornoillo.^' 

Ilyaciiitlio was ovorcomo by tlio boatings of her 
heart ; it was inipussible for her to say a word more ; 
sho felt herself on tlio point of dying for joy or of 
grief. She trembled lest ho should decide for Ma- 
demoiselle Pecoul ; sho trembled, too, lest ho should 
reply to her : ^* Since you recommend your rival to 
me, I will nuirry you ;'^ for sho had no doubt but 
that David was undecided between Mademoiselle 
Pecoul and herself. 

Suddenly, David, who was walking up and down 
tho saloon, approached Ilyaointhe, and said to her, 
abruptly : — 

" By-the-by, do you not know P^coul's two daugh- 
ters r' 

" Yes," murmured she, completely overpowered. 

" Well, since you know them, tell mo at once 
which of them I should take." 

Ilyacinthe turned pale, muttered some words, and 
fell in a swoon ; sho at last understood all the bitter 
mockery of her fate. 

Tlie poor old Sedaine, who also undoretood, threw 
himself on his knees before his daughter and raised 
her head in his hands. 

" AVhat is tho matter with her?" asked David with 
emotion ; for, if he had never looked upon Ilyacinthe 
with the eyes of a lover, ho had always regarded her 
as a sister. 
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"Tlie matter with herf mnrmcr^l S^a:ne inth 

I moaraM shake of the head. ^ if tog <i«> &i>e ksow« 
IvillnotteU Toa."" 

A death>Iike silence followed these wof^ 

*^ Ah !^ coDtiniied Sedaine to himself, •• I thonght 
fkat I had tiro childnen — am I to ^>^e daem both P 

David had taken the hands <^( nracinthe* and 
qwke to her with his somewhat rwGgh tenderness. 

She r&c^ned her eves and told him that she was 
touched bv his anxietv, but that he need not think 
of it 

She n»e slowlj, dragged herself to the harpsi> 
chordl^ and recommenced the air, so sad and elo- 
quent, A Bvrni9ky JTeeer^ which was like the Ife 
^nnor\j9kJ{^ o( her love. 

David married Mademoiselle Peoonl, the Roman 
type. Hyacinthe waited to die until old Seda:ne 
shonld be dead. 



PRUDIION. 

I. 

The world, a pIiiloBophor has said, is the droam 
of God. Would it not bo better to say, that God, 
having created the world and seeing it imperfect, 
but not condescending to recommence his work, 
dreamed of another world more beautiful, more daz- 
zling, more worthy of himself, a new terrestrial para- 
dise in which poetry, Eve before and after the fall, 
should walk in all the splendor of her beauty. Art 
is this dream of (ilod. 

The artist or the poet is therefore a privileged crea- 
ture, whose high mission it is to realize this other 
world, which consoles us for the first. The poeti- 
cally-endowed artist ought not only to study under 
the light of the sun, but to listen to that ideal voice 
which throws over nature its prestiges and enchant- 
ments. Has the divine beauty of the Madonnas of 
Ilaphael, ever been mot with on the earth f Will the 
plaster-masks moulded from life, ever attain the ele- 
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ration of tho lieads of Michael Angelo? Ih tiic spring- 
time which we pass in France, in Italy, in Greece, as 
mild and fragrant as the idyllcH of Andre Ch^nier? 
Nature, beautiful as she may be, is somewhat wanting 
in tone and harmony; art completes the imperfect 
poem which we call tho world, with the vague rec- 
ollection of the heaven from which it is descended ; 
hence is inspiration. 

The artist ought to pursue his course here below 
proud, free, without caring for the noise of the 
world ; it is not enough for him to study human pas- 
sion on mouths which he sees smile, eyes which he 
sees weep; he must listen to his heart, which speaks 
out loudly in solitude ; hence is sentiment. 

Ins])iration and sentiment formed the genius of 
Pierre-Paul Prudhon, as severe grace fonned his 
talent. 

In tho seventeenth century, under tlio pompous 
reign of Louis XIV., two celebrated painters con- 
tended ardently to attain the royalty of painting; 
one had only his taleJit, but he had a determined 
spirit, always in the iield, ready to get the mastery to 
take the place by force of arms ; you have recognised, 
Lebrun. For the struggle, the other had genius, but 
was of a timid and careful disposition, seeking ar- 
dently tho solitude which inspires, and the silonco 
which elevates ; he was a siinple, j)lain man, who 
loved painting and not glory, who asked from God 
tho hidden joys of the artist, and not the trumpet 
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flourishes of renown. He was a great painter, and 
yet he was vanquished by his rival, vanquished in life, 
vanquished until the day when time puts every one 
in his proper place ; you have recognised Lesueur. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the same 
struggle was renewed ; after the blue and pink land- 
scapes of Boucher, when painting led by David, was 
retempered in the Horn an soil, do we not see the ap- 
pearance of genius surprise and strike everybody un- 
der the severe pencil of that perverse master, while 
true genius remains unrecognised in the humble 
dwelling of Prudhon? David, like Lebrun, made 
himself the painter'of his times ; his are the sombre 
forms of 1793, and the imperial pomp of 1812 ; his 
all that recalls the Romans, w^hom he wished to re- 
animate, the republican and the heroic virtues : Jo- 
seph Clienier is his poet, Napoleon is his hero, liberty 
is his God. 

Prudhon, like Lesueur, inspired from a higher 
source, made himself the painter of all ages and of all 
countries. True, genius is of no age, and has the world 
for its countiy, what mattered to him, that timid and 
simple Prudhon, all the noise which surrounded him, 
the saturnalia of glory, the saturnalia of liberty! 
Doubtless like every national heart, he was proud of 
seeing French heroism choose Europe for its field of 
battle, and proclaim liberty in every comer of the 
world ; but alongside of Prudhon, the man was Prud- 
hon the artist ; and there were plenty of things under 
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the Bun for tlie artist, which were worth more than 
Bonaparte or Napoleon, Robespierre or Saint-Just, 
than the guillotine or war ; there was love, grace, 
beanty ; there was God, there were infants sporting on 
their mothers' bosoms and lovers sighing at the feet 
of their mistresses. The field which he liked best, was 
not the field of battle, but the valley blest by Heaven, 
where the grain sheds its gold under the sickle, the 
meadow bordered by the willows over which the 
cattle were scattered, the blushing vine, bending 
with the clusters which the song of the vintagers still 
enlivened. What he loved, was Nature in her 
strength, her smile, her sorrow, seen through the 
prism of art, which is the second nature. The parallel 
may be pushed still farther : Lebrnn and David had 
studied impetuously ; they had drawn with a confi- 
dent hand from all the springs of the great masters ; 
they had become painters by dint of observing how 
the great painters had become so; in contrast to this 
behold Lesueur and Prudhon : they studied alone, 
following in no track, and acquired genius almost 
without suspecting the fact. Lebrun was the painter 
of Louis XIY., David was the painter of Napoleon ; 
Lesueur and Pi-udhon were the painters for them- 
selves, having no other inspiration than that which 
comes from on high. 

It was seen from Prudhon's earliest years, that he 
was a predestined painter. He was bom the sixth 
of April, 1760, at Cluny, almost in the same region 
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with Grouzo. These two men who have saved French 
painting, one in spite of Boucher, the other in spite 
of David, had the same youthful career. Greuze was 
the son of an architect, Prudhon of a mason ; archi- 
tect and mason in the country, are they not synony- 
mous terms ? Nothing would have been sadder than 
the infancy of Prudhon, if it had not been for his 
mother, who shed love upon his cradle : so it was with 
Greuze. Prudhon was born the thirteenth child of the 
mason ; his father, poor pelican, who had torn his 
breast a thousand times to feed his brood, at last 
yielded to this life of labor and of sacrifice ; he died 
in want, leaving to his desolated widow, God only for 
support. God graciously fulfilled his part of the testa- 
ment ; he made a little room in the sunlight for all 
these poor orphans. It was on Prudhon especially, 
that his bounty fell ; but is the bestowal of genius a 
divine bounty to man ? Is it not rather submitting 
him to rudest trials, is it not showing the sky to the 
bird who has lost his wings ? In truth, it was by a 
mournful road, by another Calvary, that Prudhon 
bore the cross of genius. • 

Prudhon drew his powers from the tears of his 
mother. The first picture which this painter beheld, 
was that of a desolate mother who loves her children, 
and has often nothing to give them, but the love of 
her heart, and the tears of her eyes. Prudhon, 
therefore, saw life open in shadow, the life of the poor 
man, who has only labor for its support, and misery 
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for its horizon. Bat there was at least in this melan- 
choly picture, a mother wliosc sweet and tender face 
stood forth in a divine halo. This mother's face was 
always the most pleasing inspiration of the painter ; 
it was from the recollections of his infancy that he 
drew the ineffable sweetness and angelic tenderness 
which are the soul of his genius. In good season, 
Prudhon went to the school of the monks of Cluny, 
weseehim from his earliest lessons in writing, sketch- 
ing, like Callot, a thousand fantastic ])rofiles ; instead 
of learning to write, he leanied to draw. It is not with 
the letters of the alphabet that he will euypresa his 
thoughts^ and will speak to tlis eyes / instead of the 
ingenious <art sung by Boileau, he will express him- 
self with the art of Ra])hael. On his return home, 
turning from the games of his age, he takes a needle 
and traces the I'assion of our Lord on soap or on 
stone. As he had a charming face, the monks of the 
abbey distinguished him, and became attached to 
him ; he had the privilege of following them every- 
where ; at school hours he was permitted to wander 
through tlie vant dej)endencie8 of the monastery. lie 
passed days in contemi>lation, before some dilapi- 
dated piece of sculpture, or some mouldy picture. 
There is the world to hiin ; the work of God is not 
that which Hurprises him, for nothing is impossible to 
God, but ilie work of this ])oor creature who does 
nothing but display his feebleness here below. One 
Vol. II.— 7 
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day a monk, seeing his scholar in ecstasy before a 
Descent from the Cross^ by some unknown painter, 
said to him, knowing that he liked to draw : " You 
will not succeed, for that is painted in oil." Prudhon 
did not reply, he left the monastery and ran over the 
fields, asking himself what was the way to paint in 
oil. In the first place, colors were needful ; a thou- 
sand varied tints were requisite to reproduce this sky, 
these figures, draperies, and landscapes. In the 
meadow there were primroses and scabious, in the 
waving rye, poppies and com flowers ; along in the 
path, daisies and sweet-brier. "Here are my colors 
found for me," exclaimed Prudhon. He gathered 
flowers and plants, levying right and left, and re-en- 
tered the house as joyous and rich as a bee returning 
to the hive ; he pressed out the juice of his bouquets ; 
he experimented, he was mistaken; he attempted 
again, and was in despair ; he returned to the fields ; 
and brought back another harvest: his mother's 
house became a laboratory ; they ridiculed him, pur- 
sued him with jokes ; what mattered it to him ! he 
is in chaos, but he will find light. 

At the end of some days, Prudhon had discovered 
entirely by himself, the secret of painting in oil ; he 
was thirteen, the age at which Pascal discovered 
mathematics. Prudhon returned victorious to the 
abbey, with his hands full of sketches. "That is 
painted in oil," said he to the monk, surprised at this 
flash of genius. "How have you managed it, my 
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child r — ^^I have 0onght and I have found; the 
hones have brushes in their manes, the plants contain 
colors." The monk spoke to his bishop about Pmd- 
hon ; it was in the good times when every nobleman 
was bom a protector of the arts. The bishop of MA- 
con took the child from his mother, to place him in 
the hands of a provincial painter, Des Yosges, whose 
name has onl j reached us, because he had Prud- 
hon for a pupil. The good man, however, was worthy 
of his mission : he had the good sense to be proud of 
guiding the child's pencil. He understood that that 
would be his sole task. Prudhon, free henceforth 
from all other studies, took the flight of an eagle in 
this ifealm of art. He was apupil often rebellions to his 
master's lessons ; he had his own peculiar ideas, un- 
derstood beauty after his own manner, and had a cer- 
tain mode of rendering the truth, which appeared to 
him more agreeable and beautiful than the style of 
others ; so that it more than once happened that it 
was the master who took a lesson. 

Prudhon passed his entire time in the studio; 
when he took a day's rest, it was to fly to his mother, 
his mother always tender, always sad, always anxious, 
his mother who was then seeing her numerous off- 
spring deserting the nest and flying, at chance, as 
God pleased, from the safe shelter of her wing. The 
poor woman lived on little, like all who suffer here 
below; a ray of sunlight, the fragrance of the 
meadows and the woods, some crumbs of a fortune, 
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long since scattered, the love of her children, these 

were her life. 

The day when Prudhon dropped in npon her, 
without announcing his coming, was a day of joy; 
they embraced, they wept, they consoled one another. 
On that day, the supper was almost gay ; on the mor- 
row, before parting, they breakfasted together, but the 
repast wassaddened ; and yet nothing was more agree- 
able than this frugal breakfast, served at the window 
by a maternal hand, in front of the reddening vines ; 
but part they must ! In withdrawing, the son turned 
back almost overcome, yet already almost consoled 
by the engrossing spectacle of the beautiful land- 
scapes about liim. Far off, at the turn of the road, 
he saw his mother leaning out of the window, immov- 
able as a statue, lost in her love and sadness. 
Prudhon always recalled, with an ineffable chaiTn, 
his poetical visits to his mother ; the journey and the 
return, the sudden approach, the silent surprise, the 
affectionate talk of the supper-table, the fire which 
was kindled on the hearth, that blessed hearth, at 
which God, passing over the earth, would have loved 
to have rested. He recalled, especially the sadness 
of the parting, the breakfast which to him was only 
the signal of farewell, and finally the sinuous path 
whence he could still see his mother. It was about 
this time, that when wishing to paint a fancy sketch, 
he was suddenly surprised and delighted to recog- 
nise his mother, his mother in the attitude in which 
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she appeared at the window. It was a true portrait 
which satisfied the eyes and heart by its resem- 
blance ; there were the lines, there was tlie sentiment. 
Poor Pnidhon, enraptured with his work, and not 
having the means of purchasing a frame, found it a 
simpler mode to frame with his pencil this beloved 
face in the window of the natal mansion. Thus far, 
Prudhon, then sixteen, had loved but two things : 
painting and his mother, a love blessed by Heaven, 
a holy and glorious joy, the morning delights of a 
scarce developed heart : a third love came to spoil 
the whole. 

Prudhon was bom to suffer ; that which forms the 
happiness of others, "was destined to blast his youth. 
The sky of youth is like the sky of April ; cold 
showers pass over it in every direction ; the heart 
of man, before experiencing the pure rays of love, 
gives birth to the deceptive clouds of pleasure; 
before love comes desire, the lip already trem- 
bles when the heart scarcely beats. Prudhon met 
in the town, he does not say how, a young girl 
more enticing than beautiful, more giddy than im- 
passioned, who carried him away at once without 
his knowing how. She was not, certainly, the ideal 
of the painter of the modem graces, of the graces, 
still smiling, but who smile after having wept. While 
the soul of Prudhon wandered in the land of dreams, 
in the pursuit of the freshest, fairest, most adorable 
chimeras, his eyes, deceived by the delusion of love, 
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rested on this girl who had nothing in her heart but 
caprices, such as God gives to all women, to moderate 
the worship of men for the creatures of this world. 
Thanks to the prism of youth, Prudhon was a pretty 
long time without being aware that he had deceived 
himself; he adorned his fair one with all the decep- 
tive graces of which he dreamed, he judged of her 
heart by his own, he could not believe that any one 
could have reached seventeen, without possessing the 
poetry of that enchanted age ; by degrees, however, 
the illusions dropped away like the roses from the 
brier-bush. Prudhon's hand found nothing but 
thorns. Bad women are as thorny as the holly ; the 
young girl soon became a bad* woman. The whole 
truth must be spoken ; if Prudhon had given his 
heart, she had sacrificed her virtue ; but was that in 
reality a sacrifice ? The abyss was deep. Prudhon, 
who was yet but a child, was informed that he was 
about to become a father. This revelation was a 
terrible blow to his heart, and to his imagination. 
"What was he to do ? Fly from Mdcon, from his mis- 
tress, from his child, such was the counsel of his art; 
but what would become of him, an exile without re- 
sources? Would God bless the path of him who 
abandoned what he has loved, what he is to love? 
Besides, where was he to go? What would become 
of him? would he find a single friend? He con- 
sented to remain, that is to say to marry his mistress. 
Poor child ! behold him married at the age when 
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others, free as the wind, are essaying all the chances 
of life ; behold him, who adored solitude and silence 
to live constrained with two, three, four, for what I 
know I Behold prose with its iron-heeled slioes, coining 
to trample down the green sward of his poetry. Mar- 
riage and love, as one of the ancients remark^, are the 
two wings of a bird, which bear him sometimes to the 
splendors of heaven, sometimes to the solitudes of the 
forest, sometimes over the rocks of the spring : for 
Prudhon's mamage will have but one wing, behold 
him nailed to the earth, after having known the do- 
mains of the eagle. 

Scarcely had he been married a year when he 
counted two children in his studio. These ill-clad 
children were not calculated to furnish any very po- 
etic inspiration to their father ; they, however, served 
him as models for those graceful groups in which his 
talent displayed itself in so graceful and natural a 
manner. In spite of the often devouring cares and 
the sometimes withering duties of family life, Prud- 
hon remained tender, generous, and enthusiastic. 
The states of Burgundy had established a compe- 
tition for a grand prize in painting, and sent the 
provincial laureate of each year to Home. Prudhon, 
who was a competitor, went to work as usual with 
noble ardor. One day he heard, through the par- 
tition which separated him from his neighbor, lam- 
entations, groans, and sobs ; a pupil was in despair 
and indignant at his efforts. Prudhon at first smiled, 
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afterward softened, and, forgetful of himself, de- 
tached a board, entered the apartment, and com- 
pleted his comrade's composition. Generosity be- 
stowed more talent upon him than he had yet pos- 
sessed, so that his comrade obtained the prize: but, 
abashed at his victory, he acknowledged that he 
owed it to Prndhon. The states of Burgundy re- 
paired the error ; a cry of admiration was loudly 
raised ; his rivals embraced him and carried him in 
triumph all over the city. 

He set out for Rome, leaving his wife and children 
in the guardianship of his mother and of God, hoping 
to return from the Eternal City, if not rich, at least 
with sufficient talent to become so ; he set out happy 
at recovering his libei-ty, dazzled by the prospect of 
the masterpieces ho was about to study. 

AiTived at Rome, he found a friend in Oanova ; 
this friendship was the most beautiful, the most no- 
ble, the most holy of his life : it included everything, 
even sacrifice ; it consoled Prudhon for the want of 
love. 

" There are three men here," said Oanova to him 
one day, " of whom I am jealous." 

"I know and love none but you," answered 
Prudhon. 

" And Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci, and Oor- 
roggio," replied Oanova; "you pass your whole 
time with them, you listen to them, confide your 
dreams to them ; you go from one to the other, from 
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fStds one to that; yon have never finished admiring 
what they say." 

Pnidhon, in reality, studied incessantly these three 
masters, whom he sometimes called the three graces. 
Gorreggio, however, was the master he loved best. 

If Pmdhon had listened to Canova, he would 
have passed his life at Rome, far from France, which 
was ungrateful to him— far from his wife, who was 
im&ithful. The proverb says that the absent are in 
the wrong ; to poetical imaginations the absent are in 
the right. In love, recollection preserves only the 
pleasing side ; it is a magic mirror in which the bad 
pictures are never reflected. Then Prudhon had 
loved his country and his wife ; through the prism of 
distance, both appeared more attractive to him than 
ever. He again beheld with infinite delight the 
beautiful landscapes of Burgundy : his wife herself 
had regained, thanks to absence, some lost attrac- 
tion of her early youth. And he had, besides, left 
there a deeper love — his old mother, who waited 
his coming, to die. In spite of the persuasions of 
Canova, he set out, promising him soon to return. 
They did not see one another again, but they re- 
mained faithful to friendship — so far faithful that 
they died at the same period, as if to meet again 
above in the immortal gallery of the King of artists. 

He arrived in France at an opportune moment: 
his mother was dead ; his wife, as usual, in little 
of a conjugal humor. France was no longer a king- 

7* 
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dom, and was not yet a nation. It was in 1789 : the 
first rnmblings of the revolution swept over the land 
like a storm-wind. It was a time of exile for the 
arts. Prudhon, who was always resigned, resigned 
himself to this. After embracing his wife and chil- 
dren, he set out for Paris, believing that at all times, 
even in those of revolution, it was still the best place 
in which to seek for fortune. He arrived at Paris 
with very little baggage, and took a lodging in a 
sorry lodging-house, not furnished in best style, until 
he could hire a studio. He found nothing to do, 
and consequently nothing to eat. This mode of 
life could not continue long; although proud and 
misanthropic, he thought of having recourse to the 
artists then in vogue. There were scarcely any ex- 
cept David, Grreuze, and Girodet : he presented him- 
self to Greuze as being of his part of the country ; he 
confided to him that he had an entire family to sup- 
port. " Have you talent ?" asked Greuze. — '* Yes," 
was the simple answer of Prudhon. — " So much the 
worse!" continued Greuze; "with family and tal- 
ent, you have more than you need for dying of 
trouble. What the devil do you want to do with 
talent now, when there is no longer God nor devil, 
king nor court, rich nor poor ? You know that I, 
who am speaking to you, am quite as great a painter 
as any other, and look at my ruffles." 

Saying this, Greuze, who was a tnily fantastic 
dandy about his dress, displayed to Prudhon a pair 
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of ruffles in rags. " If you had not talent," lie con- 
tinned, " the evil would not be so great, you could 
daub portraits for the first-comer." — "Have I not 
told you that I have a family ?" interrupted Prud- 
hon; "I will paint signs, if needful — I will be a 
laborer as long as it pleases God." 

In reality, Prudhon opened shop; he took minia- 
ture portraits, illustrated letter-sheets, concert-tickets, 
bill-heads, and ornamented address-cards and candy- 
boxes. *' I do everything in my line," he remarked 
"with a sad smile. 

It was a labor full of anguish ; he felt keenly that 
he was losing in this work his most precious time, 
the time blessed by Heaven, which youth bestows 
with his hands full of flowers. To console himself, 
he lived on little, and sent to his family the re- 
mainder of his gains. By dint of painting heroes at 
ten or twenty francs a head, he at last at the end of 
two or three years amassed a thousand crowns, which 
allowed him to become an artist again. The horizon 
already looked less sombre and less cold to him, the 
glory which he had lost sight of, began again to 
smile upon him. He resumed his familiar life with 
Correggio, Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci ; he 
wrote to Canova to confide to him his griefs, Canova 
sent him hope in his reply. Greuze also told him to 
hope ; Greuze had sincerely and cordially recognised 
the genius of Prudlion. " That man," he often said, 
" will go farther than I shall" (and Greuze believed 
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With justice that he would go farther than David and 
Girodet) ; "he will stride over two centuries with 
seven-leagued boots." 

The thousand crowns however, were the milk- 
maid's pail. Madame Piiidhon hearing vague re- 
ports that her husband was beginning to make a for- 
tune, set out to join him with her children ; it was 
necessary to receive her, and to live in community of 
heart and money : so long as the money lasted, that 
is during throe months, all the rest went on well ; 
but when misery again resumed its place at the 
hearth, all went ill. Madame Prudhon liked to 
shine, like all women who are not handsome. The 
poor painter was reduced to rocking and amusing 
his children. He had soon six of them, six pitiless 
mouths which were always crying give. Greuze often 
surprised Pnidhon sketching out a picture in the 
midst of his six children, two on his knees, one on 
the back of his armchair, the others at his feet. He 
made no complaints ; receiving all their cries, gam- 
bols, and tricks, with a smile of resignation which he 
had learned at an early period. 

Poetry, however, came to him under the form of 
love, or rather under the form of Poetry herself. She 
is a fairy who is never weary of waving the golden 
wand of enchantment ; you believe her lost without 
return, you have bid her an eternal adieu, you adore 
her as a pious recollection ; but soon she is more 
than a recollection, she is still a hope ; we behold 
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lier urtoraing more rich and prodigal ihan ever, her 
liandB fbll of illasions, her head crowned with roees. 
Every (me has narrated the passion of Pmdhon and 
ICademoiselle Meyer; I do not wish to deny the 
charm of this love, bnt I avow that another forgotten 
love, of which no one says a word, and Pmdhon 
scarcely speaks, exhales a perfume far more pleasing 
to my sonl. If the first has the odor of the rose, the 
other is pleasant to inhale as the sweet-brier. 



n. 

Iv 1793, between the death of the king and that of 
the qneen, a yonng girl, who was not yet twenty, 
presented herself one morning at Fmdhon's studio. 
^^ I have been told," she said in a low voice ; ^^ that 
you can take a portrait quickly; as I have but very 
little time, I have come to ask you . . . ." — "What 
kind of a portrait do you wish?" asked Frudlion. 
"Is it a drawing, is it pastel, is it an oil painting J" 
She smiled bitterly and said ; "That lasts the longest.'' 
— " Yes," replied Prudhon, who had been looking at 
her; "but a portrait of you can not last too long." 
He took a small canvass and placed it on his easel. 
" Do you wish me to go to work, mademoiselle ?" — 
'* Oh, yes, monsieur, for who knows whether I can 
return," said she, turning pale. 

Prudhon determined to paint her full face, with 
her bead inclined. He went to work forthwith. The 
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young girl eat liko a fitatiio, palo, immovable, and 
silent. Even whilo tracing tlio first lines, Pnidhon 
Bought to di vino who was this mysterious model. As 
Prudhon was a philosopher as well as a jminter, he 
read more readily than most in the eyes of men. 
He, however, could not say who this young girl was, 
whence she came, and whither she was going. She 
had not the ai)pearance of a fine lady, but, althongh 
her garments were a little faded, she was dressed like 
one. She had a gown of blue silk, a kerchief of black 
lace, a bonnet of the simplest description which neg- 
ligently confined her fair locks. She had no other 
ornament than these locks, some of whose rebelliotiB 
ringlets fell on her neck. Her face was in the char- 
acter of the time, graceful even to delicacy, coquet- 
tish in outline, of a tyi)e of beauty which we have 
lost, of that beauty formed for smiles, of which Mig- 
nard, Boucher, La Tour, and Greuze, were the paint- 
ers in ordinaiy. Unfortunately, the young girl did 
not smile ; no one smiled then : there was always a 
tear to shed or one to dry. But was she the loss 
beautiful for that ? Did not this sadness of heart 
stamped on her countenance, give her a more noble 
air? If less seductive to the eyes, she penetrated 
quicker to the soul; so that Prudhon after having 
regarded her for some minutes, felt full of compas- 
sion for this sister of misfortune. For throe years he 
had painted plenty of sorrowful faces. In that fine 
time, when i)roi)erty no longer existed, a painter of 
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pofftimitB vas a drawer of wills : fur one conid acta- 
allj beqneath nothing bat his portrait. Prudhun bad 
preEerred the recollection *j( a multitude of curi«^us 
hi^torieft, in which his pencil, if not himself, had 
piajed a part. More than once he had well nigh 
Cdlen a victim to his willingness to paint aristjcrats. 
One day among others, a cordelier came into his 
studio, to tell him that the republic did not regard 
with a favorable eye, his portraits of the late nobility. 
Thus far, however, the noblest picture of sadness he 
had bad to paint, was that of this young girl. Moved 
by a cariosity entirely fraternal, he could not refrain 
firom questioning her a little. ^* Mademoiselle, do 
yoa wish your portrait to bear this expression of sad- 
ness and despair f-' — ^'What matter," she replied, 
*• will it not still be my [portrait ? however . . . ." 
She did not finish her sentence. Madame Pnidbon 
having suddenly come in like a tempest. '* Thank 
G«xl,'' she exclaimed anorrilv, throwino^ a child at the 
painters feet, '' they are going on finely out there, I 
wash my hands of it. Do n't you hear them crying 
and fii;htincr i It is a hell, I am not destined to that. 
Govern your house as you please, no money, no foot- 
man. See, here they come ; I shall be off." Saying 
this, she walked straight to the door. She paused to 
stare insolently at the young girl who was sitting ; 
but, fearing to have to quiet the children who were 
then rushing in in an undisciplined crowd, she forth- 
with departed without troubling herself about any- 
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thing farther. Where did she go to ? Prudhon did 
not know. 

Meantime, the six children had taken the studio 
by assault ; the poor painter humiliated and con- 
fused, no longer knew what to do : the young girl 
had no time to lose, but how could he work at this 
divine portrait, in the midst of all the noisy clatter 
which filled the studio, at the mercy of all these ca- 
pricious little demons, who were gambolling about 
everywhere ? Prudhon gave a supplicating look at 
the young girl : she had understood, and responded 
by a smile of fraternal compassion. " Go on," she 
added, "I like children." — "Pretty children," said 
the painter, " but such as those ! besmeared, un- 
combed ragged as they are ! what would you have, it 
is God who gives them, I do not complain, I only re- 
gret that God should have forgotten to put a heart in 
their mother's breast." 

At this moment, a little imp began to play uncere- 
moniously with the young lady's dress. Prudhon 
stamped and shook his finger. " It is no matter," 
she said softly. 

She took the child's pretty head in her white hands 
and kissed his forehead. Prudhon continued the 
portrait in silence, exchanging now and then a ten- 
der glance with the stranger. After a sitting of more 
than five hours, a sudden flush took the place of the 
paleness of her beautiful face. She rose, saying she 
had not strength to sit longer. Prudhon hastened to 
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open the window, but without waiting until a purer 
air could enter the room, she passed to the door, say- 
ing, "To-morrow.'* 

She suddenly retraced her steps to see how far the 
portrait had advanced. "I think," said Prudhon 
^that I have caught your features and expression. 
Besides, I can work a little without you, you will no 
longer be before me, but I shall believe that I still 
see you ; I have a well-trained memory ; it is only 
indifferent faces which I forget at once; beauty im- 
presses me a long time, I never forget it." — " Alas !" 
she murmered with a sigh. " However," continued 
Prudhon, " I do not know if I have been able in your 
portrait, to catch the grace of your neck, I have tied 
that handkerchief badly, if I dared, .... " — " To- 
naorrow," said she, withdrawing. 

The next day she did not come. His mind still 
completely filled with her remembrance, Prudhon fin- 
ished the head ; it must be said that he then painted 
his portraits more in the style of sketches than other- 
wise. He waited the next day, he painted and 
waited again; the entire week thus passed. He re- 
touched the portrait more on his own account than 
that of the portrait, finding an ineffable charm in 
dreaming before this picture which was like a vision 
to him. The following week, some persons came 
to his studio to be painted in miniature; he laid 
aside this sad and charming portrait, not despairing 
of soon seeing the original again. Meanwhile, in 
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spite of now faces, in spite of his wife, who liad not 
exluiusted her conjugal amenities, he lived, at least 
he suffered his heart to live on the poetic reminis- 
cence of the young girl. 

A month passed in this manner ; paternal cares, 
domestic annoyances, persevering toil, began to 
deaden this reminiscence, sweet as a dream of love. 
One day, seeking rehixation, he went out for a walk ; 
he followed the quais ; a great tumult drew him to 
the place Louis XV. : it was then a very common- 
place affair: they were about to guillotine twenty aris- 
tocrats " who had cons2)ircd against the safety of the 
republic one and indivisible," that is to say twenty 
victims taken at random from among the persons 
faithful to misfortune, to elegance, to the mind, and 
to God, which was still worse. 

It was the second time that Prudhon had been 
present at a similar butchery ; he followed with a 
compassionate look, the fatal car which progressed 
slowly, as usual through hedge rows of sa/na ovr 
lottos and honnets romjes, lie gradually approached 
nearer; a form suddenly struck him: it was she, it 
was the young girl who did not return. To-morrow^ 
she had said : on the morrow she had doubtless gone 
to prison. 

Prudhon could not believe his eyes; he trembled, 
turned pale, his head swatn. He approached still 
nearer; it was indeed she, always she, with her blue 
dress, her black lace kerchief, her faded bonnet and 
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£Eiir locks. She was as sad and resigned as on the 
day when she came into his studio; nothing had 
then changed for her ? She, doubtless, even then 
saw death in prospect. " My God !" said Prudhon 
bitterly, " so she too has conspired against the repub- 
lic. What has she done to be dragged to the guillo- 
tine with her fair locks and her twenty years ?" As 
he thus muttered to himself, it seemed to him that 
the condemned victim made a sign to him ; he wished 
to force through the crowd to approach nearer the 
cart, though he should be run over in the attempt ; 
but his emotion had annihilated his strength, he 
could not make his way through the rude and fero- 
cious crowd, he even lost sight of the cart. He was 
swayed backward and forward in the midst of the 
crowd, without being master of his movements. A 
mortid quarter of an hour thus passed. " I saw only 
tlie tumult," said he afterward, when recalling the 
fatal moment. 

God once more pennitted him to see the victim 
again : she slowly mounted the steps of the scaffold, 
repelling the services of an attendant of the guillo- 
tine. Before the executioner seized her she had time 
to look up to Heaven, and to make the sign of the 
cross. The executioner approached, she trembled and 
recoiled a step. Will it be believed ? he scarce be- 
lieved it himself! Prudhon did not feel himself a man 
only, before this lugubrious picture, before this ftme- 
ral theati-e, he was still the artist. Thus he recol- 
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Iccted, on boliolding the undulations of tho yonng 
girrs nock, when she raised her eyes to Heaven, 
"when Hhe lowered her brow to sign herself with the 
croHH, that in the portrait the head was badly at- 
tached to tlie shouldera. What a horrible idea? at 
the infltant that thin beautiful and noble head was to 
fall 1 when this virgin neck, which perhaps no lip 
had ever touched, was to undergo the hideous con- 
tact of the great mouHtor of ])ro8titution I 

Prudlion returned Ijonie, sick ; he was in a fever, 
alinofltin a delirium; he shut himself up in his studio, 
and ])aH8e(l tho night devoured by anguish. Thoy 
might have guillotined hin sieter, without touching him 
more deeply. Although without money, it was eight 
days before he took up a pencil. He more deeply 
than ever dcBpaircd of everything, oven of his genius. 
Tho fii*Ht time that he felt like work, the idea seized 
him of com))loting the portrait of the young girl, that 
is to say of working over again the neck, that beauti- 
ful neck, white and graceful as a swan's I He even 
one day accomplitthod the vision of Faust: he was 
alone, lost in his grief as UHual, in contemplation be- 
fore the portrait. " For all that, I must finish it," 
said he suddenly without knowing what ho uttered. 
Impelled by an infernal hand, he ran to his palette, 
flnatched his brush, and with a hand trembling be- 
fore the canvaflR, he dipped it by chance in the car- 
mine, ho retouched the nock, he fancied that he saw 
a drop of blood fall ; in his terror his brush vacillates 
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it 18 no longer a drop of blood, it is the mark of the 
laiife which mangles the entire neck. 

Everything passes away in this world, even onr 

recollections. After having so to speak lived with 
this strange portrait, after many honrs of fever, of 
delirium and revery passed with the shade of this 
yonng girl, Pmdhon, ended by forgetting or almost 
forgetting her. She was soon no more than a dream of 
the past, a lost love, a star in the night. The por- 
trait remained in the studio, among the thousand and 
one sketches of the artist. Scarcely did he from 
time to time cast a saddened look upon it. He only 
experienced a mournful joy, in thinking that at a 
later period, when the hour came for him (if that 
hour was ever to strike) to take a little rest, and to 
live amid the fragrance of his youth, he could sadly 
revel in this adored remembrance. How many 
hearttreasures are thus amassed, never to be ex- 
pended at a later time, in such haste are all to press 
onward ! 

In 1798, toward the end of the winter, Greuze in- 
troduced to Prudhon, a young man of noble family, 
who, during four years of exile, had sought relief 
in a love painting. Greuze scarcely knew him, he 
was not even acquainted with his name, he had met 
him in a saloon, where he styled himself baron de 
Bergwald or de Hochwald, but that was doubtless a 
pseudonym, which sheltered him from ancient enmi- 
ties. At first sight, he would have been taken for a 
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Frencliirmn; Iio bad the accent and tlio manner; 
but Oreuzc did not trouble himself; artists are of no 
country. After a visit of half an hour, the young 
man asked Prudhon's permission to return ; he did 
so a few days afterward. This time, seeing the wil- 
lingness of Prudhon, lie took occasion to examine the 
contents of the studio from the paintings to the car- 
toons. "It is very astonishing," said ho on behold- 
ing the portrait of the stranger. " What do you find 
that is astonishing?" asked Prudhon, surprised at 
the exclamation of the young man. "Nothing, 
nothing," replied the other pale and agitated ; "the 
sight of this neck all daubed over has almost terri- 
iied me." — "It is a truly melancholy history," re- 
joined Prudhon. "I am listening to you," mur- 
mured the young man seating himself. 

The j)ainter relatcjd in few words what had passed. 
After the recital, tlie young man pale and overcome 
as if he had been present at some terrible scene, or 
as if this story had recalled to him a page of his life, 
asked Prudhon if he would consent to sell him the 
portrait. Prudhon was restrained by the idea of pro- 
faning a beloved recollection. " No," said ho, " I 
love this portrait, it is to me that of a sister, and be- 
sides, have I the right to sell it ? The poor girl doubt- 
less, foreseeing her death, was desirous of leaving this 
souvenir to her father, her brother, or her lover." — 
" You know that if they guillotined this young girl, 
they could have shown no favor to the men. But I 
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respect your reasons ; grant me only the favor of 
taking the portrait to show to my sister, it is almost 
her oMm face." — " Take it away ! As you please. 
Give my compliments to your sister, especially if she 
resembles that noble and unfortunate girl." 

The young man carried off the picture, without 
farther ceremony, under his arm. The same evening, 
a very silent domestic placed in Prudhon's hands a 
rouleau of one hundred and fifty louis, without being 
willing to mention from whom it came. To all 
Prudhon's questions he replied in German. The 
painter, not being able to succeed in forcing the 
servant to carry back the money, promised himself 
to return it to the young man on his first visit.. The 
young man, however, never returned. After waiting 
for a fortnight, Prudhon, losing patience, related his 
adventure to Greuze. Greuze had seen the mys- 
terious stranger but once since; he soon learned that 
he had returned to Germany ; and he could never 
inform Prudhon whether he was the baron de Berg- 
wald or de Hochwald. Prudhon experienced a 
truly heartfelt pang at being separated from his dear 
and melancholy portrait. More than once did he 
surj^rise himself painting in his heads of the Virgin 
the adored features of the divine model, who had 
sat to him in his studio and at the guillotine ! 
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III. 



Mkanwhile, time, far from smoothing down the 
testy temper of Madame Prudhon, made it the more 
irritable. The gale was always blowing on the fire; 
angry at losing, as she grew old, the slatternly graces 
which she had received from natm^e, having neither 
virtue, nor talent, nor maternity, for a refuge, she 
became still more acrid and mischievous, " bristling 
all over," as Prudhon said. Although he had in 
this respect the good humor of La Fontaine, he at 
last lost ])atience. After eighteen years of such in- 
tercourse (one might have lost patience in less), the 
painter took a violent resolution ; he separated, in 
bed and board, from Madame Prudhon. It was 
separating paradise from hell. As he was a gallant 
fellow, he bestowed a pension on his late wife, and 
chose to take charge of all the children. Must it be 
said ? suicide had often tempted him ; more than 
once had he been near terminating all his miseries, 
lie was, however, always resigned to life on ac- 
count of his children. Separated from his wife, he 
breathed again ; the sky appeared more clear to 
him, nature more smiling, and the men better: it 
is needless to say that the women gained by the 
change also. From this time. Fortune was less re- 
bellious ; she more than once came, if not to dwell, 
at least to pause at his abode. He had not yet his 
fair place in the sunshine, but he was no longer in 
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Ae shadow; his genins began to loom above the 
horiaon, not yet a cloudless one. All enemies of 
tnio talent, the mediocrities of all kinds, the abor- 
ti<RiB and the fools, endeavored to obscure the rising 
Bun. Some, becanse he was severe, denied him 
grace ; others, becanse he was graceful, denied him 
severity. It was so long since a painter at once se- 
vere and graceful had been seen in France! In 
spite of the envious, Prudhon had arrived at that 
point of his career where all that is said for or 
against a man^s talent adds to his fame. 

Glory and fortune, however, were late-comers for 
a man of genius who had grown pale, for more than 
forty years, in misery and obscurity, amid family 
cares and conjugal troubles. Although still yonng, 
Prudhon no longer felt his youth about him; his 
heart was sombre and devastated ; it was like a vril* 
demess in the night ; not a ray, not a flower ; even 
hope, a flower which grows on graves, no longer 
bloomed for him. God, however, doubtless touched 
by his tears and his labors, restored him his youth. 
It was permitted to him, as by miracle, to hope and 
to smile again, to find a long spring-time of love, or 
rather to traverse an autumn full of flowers and sun- 
beams, of shade and paths. 

Greuze was dead. It was in 1803 : his best pupil, 
Mademoiselle Mayer, wishing to recover the graces 
of her master, went straight to Prudhon's studio. 
The latter painter, to whom solitude was the best 
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company, conaontod with rcluctanco to go and givo 
IcHflonM to thu pupil of bin old iViond.. Madcmol- 
»ello Miiyav waH, however, very seductive : sho 
was a lively 1)runetto, entlnmiaatie, always Huiiling, 
always iuipassionod. Bho was far from posscMsing 
the beauty which Prudhon bestowed on his faces of 
nymphs or virgins ; but, in spite of her tawny com- 
plexion ami ])rominent cheek-bones, she possessed at- 
tractions which impressed the most philosoplueah 
Ilcr eyes an<l Imr lips scattered fire; if lier face wa» 
not nujiddcd by the graces, It was evident that Oupid 
had had a hand in it. J^'udhon, more insensiblo 
than all others, could not help feeling from the first 
a secret pleasure at the sight of this ardent and 
expressive pliysiognomy, wliich was ennobled by tho 
religion of art, Tho lessons by degrees became 
longer; Prudhon did not notice it, and Mademoi- 
selle Mayer did not complain. Love was soon of 
tho party, sometimes giving, sometimes taking a 
lesson, and love was not the worst of master!. 
The i)ainter and the scholar at last loved one 
another, the one with a rejuvenated tenderness, the 
other with all the ardor of her twenty years. Abont 
this time, Madeiiioiselle Mayer, having lost her 
father, took refuge with Prudhon, not supposing, in 
tho jiurlty of her heart, that there would be any 
great harm, in the sight of Clod, in re))lacing a 
wicked woman who had left only desolation and 
ruin in her steps. Hhe had a small fortmie, and de- 
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voted almost her entire income to Pnidhon's chil- 
dren. Among them was a girl of twenty, who be- 
came the inseparable friend of this second mother. 
The world — which never looks with a favorable eye 
on a new mode of exercising the Christian virtues, 
especially when we brave the laws which it has 
made — could not find a single epigram against 
Mademoiselle Mayer. It was because she had not 
blushed on entering Prudhon's house, because she 
had passed the threshold with head erect, her heart 
full, and with virtue for her companion. Woman's 
virtue is not always vain modesty, it is sometimes 
humble charity. Mademoiselle Mayer soon received 
more proofs of esteem than many ladies of quality, 
mar*'ied before notary and priest. The world un- 
dei*stood that there was something more between her 
and Frudhon than a vow and a piece of stamped 
paper. They were met at the ball, the concert, the 
promenade, looking like persons who are happy and 
proud to live together. They were visited, feted 
without hypocrisy, and asked without irony how the 
young family were. Mademoiselle Mayer was the 
true mother of Prudhon's children — for, is it not 
love which makes the mother? In fine, this mar- 
riage of a new style appeared legitimate to everybody, 
even to Napoleon and his government ; so that, when 
the artists were dislodged from the Louvre, Prudhon 
and Mademoiselle Mayer each obtained an apart- 
ment at the Sorbonne. At a later period, the day 
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when Napoleon placed with his royal hand a cross 
on the breast of Prudhon, two pretty Anacreontic 
pictures hy Mademoiselle Mayer were bought, in 
delicate gallantry, in the name of the emperor. 

The reign of Napoleon was very favorable to the 
artist ; he took the portrait of Josephine, and gave 
lessons in painting to Maria Louisa. He has left 
several portraits of the king of Eome, and M. de 
Talleyrand. The famous diplomatist was never 
weary of sitting in the studio of the painter, provided 
that he was able to enliven himself with the wit of 
Mademoiselle Mayer. More than once did Prudhon 
store up charming repartees passed from one to the 
other, so that he said on finishing the picture, 
" Nothing is wanting to it, but the wit." 

Prudhon had the genius of allegory. The city of 
Paris called upon him for designs, for the cradle of 
the king of Rome. It is curious, at the present day, 
to examine this cradle, on which the artist had in 
some sort predicted the future. It rises on four cornu- 
copias ; it is supported by Force and Justice ; golden 
bees are scattered over it ; at its feet an eaglet is 
ready to take flight. It is shaded by a lace curtain 
strewed with stars. Two bas-reliefs decorate the 
sides ; on one, the nymph of the Seine, resting on 
her urn receives the child from the hands of the gods ; 
on the other is seen the Tiber, and near him the she- 
wolf of Romulus ; the god raises his head crowned 
with reeds, to observe a new star in the horizon 
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which is to restore to his banks their ancient splendor. 
Like all oracles, Prudhon strangely deceived himself. 
Where are the Force and Justice which were to have 
traversed the world with the king of Eome ? Where 
are the cornucopias, which were to scatter abundance 
over the four quarters of the globe ? And the golden 
bees, whither have they flown ? And the stars, in 
what sky have they been awaiting him, this king 
whose sceptre was but a reed ? 

After having painted the cradle, he painted the 
child ; he painted him sleeping in a grove of palms 
and laurels, illuminated by glory, protected by two 
stalks of the imperial flower. The king of Rome, 
even under the pencil of Prudhon, is neither as beau- 
tiful as a Cupid or an angel, nor as his father or his 
mother ; he is simply a puffy child stretching out his 
hand to his nurse. 

Prudhon, who had slowly reached happiness after 
the rudest trials, detached himself day by day from 
human vanities : splendor and noise disturbed him ; 
he liked better the crackling of the fire, the evening 
when the silvery voice of Mademoiselle Mayer with 
those of his children reached his heart, than all the 
delusions of glory. He adored painting for the sake 
of painting, so that the day of his nomination at the 
institute, completely preoccupied by the face of a 
nymph which he had just created, he led one of his 
friends before the canvass with the simple pride of a 
child. " But," said the visiter, " have you not then 
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been noiniimtecl by the institute?" — " Ah, it is true," 
said Prudlion with some Burpriso, " I forgot to tell 
you." Ilia hai)i)ine88 was that of those who love re- 
tirement, silence, and melancholy. It was a happi- 
ness shaded l)y recollection and presentiment. Ac- 
cording to an Arabian poet, tlie purest happiness is 
like a sky of spring traversed by light clouds. He 
who is under the sky of happiness, seeks only to see 
the clouds; he follows them from north to south, east 
to west, in constant hope that the sky will become 
clear ; but the horizon incessantly impels new clouds ; 
Prudhon,like all men, saw the clouds rather than the 
sky. Between the horizon of the future and of the 
past, God, Mademoiselle Mayer, his children, in vain 
displayed to him the azure where live the blest : ho 
j^ersisted in seeing the clouds. 

In si)ito of her natural gayoty. Mademoiselle May- 
er at last, by degrees, covered hei-self also with the 
veil of Prudhon' These two lovers liad lived to- 
gether for twenty years, with the same ideas and the 
same passions. Twenty years of love I From lively 
gayety, Mademoiselle Mayer passed to still smiling 
melancholy ; frcmi melancholy to sadness is but a 
step; in taking this stop. Mademoiselle Mayer who 
did everything enthusiastically, went as far as des- 
peration. She began to cultivate with a funereal 
joy, the pale flowers of death. In vain was she 
asked the reason of her sadness. She made no an- 
swer ; if I nnist do so for lier, I should say that on 
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the day wlien die saw Tonth flv far from her, with 
flie mocking Graces, a phantom visited her and spoke 
to her <^tbe tomb, the tomb which buries wrinkles 
tnd gray hair. This phantom we have all seen, 
nnce the two past generations, and we call it Snicide. 
He spoke for a long time in his funereal tones to 
ICademoiselle Mayer, he did not even give her a 
year's grace, styling her Mademoiselle with an air 
of raillery while speaking to her of her forty years. 
She had a vertigo ; for three days she lived side by 
side with death, although Prudhon dwelt beside her. 
The abyss was about to open, she could do naught 
bat fall in. 

It grieves me here, that the end of this story which 
would be fittingly terminated by a page of poetry, 
must be drawn from a page of the Gazette des Tn- 
hunaux. The morning of March 6, 1821, Madenioi- 
selle Mayer was alone in her apartment ; she bad on 
that day seen no one but her physician and a young 
pupil. The evening before, she had bid Pnidlion 
good-night with teare in her eyes. A heavy sound 
was heard by the people of the neighborhood, they 
assembled and rushed in and found the poor woman 
bathed in her blood, beneath a mirror, in which she 
had doubtless studied her death. In a word, she had 
cut her throat with Prudhon's razor. Why must it 
be told ? "Why must an explanation bo given, of the 
sad end of this life, full of grace and feeling, art and 
love? 
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Prudhon survived this terrible blow but a abort 
time ; his agony however was slow. He grasped his 
pencil proudly until the last, saying that he wished 
to die in the breach. When death seized him, he 
abandoned himself to the beautiful inspiration which 
he has left in his Dying Christ in the Musee. 
" Death has come two or three days too soon, but I 
was expecting it," said he to his friends. He had in 
fact at that time, purchased the six feet of earth where 
he reposes at Pere-la^Chaise, opposite to the grave of 
Mademoiselle Mayer. He often went, in his last 
days to muse over these two tombs, " the one which 
is closed without me, the other which opens for me 
alone." To the friends who were present at his 
death, he said with a smile of resignation : " Do not 
weep, I am not about to die, I am about to depart." 
This letter, which is a last adieu, shows him to us 
extending his arms to death. " Oh ! how heavy is 
the chain of life ! Alone on the earth, who still de- 
tains me here ? I was held to it only by the cords of 
the heart, death has snapped thena all. My life is a 
blank; hope does not in the least dissipate the hor- 
rors of the darkness which surround me. She who 
should survive me, is no more I Will the death 
which I await, soon come to bestow upon me the 
calm which I long for ? It is to thy tomb, my be- 
loved ! that all my thoughts tend." It will be seen, 
that in spite of his genius, Prudhon wrote in the style 
of the literary men of the empire ; a man always be- 
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longa in some way or other to his time. Prudhon 

"belonged to that sad period, which denaturalized Os- 

8ian and Yoltaire : bat if he held the pen badly, what 

mattered it I he was a man of genius with his pencil 

in his hand. 

Pierre-Paul Prudhon (he had been christened 
with the names of Bubens) died on the sixteenth of 
February, 1826; G6ricault had died in 1824. In 
less than a year, France lost the two, perhaps most 
illustrious painters of the nineteenth century, the two 
truest representatives of beauty and sentiment. 

Prudhon and Mademoiselle Mayer always had the 
intention of taking each other's portraits ; but it was 
not executed. On a day of leisure, however, when 
alone together in the studio, resting from their 
weightier labors, they each took up a scrap of coarse 
paper, and in the same sitting, Prudhon made a 
charming crayon sketch of Mademoiselle Mayer, 
while she drew in a few bold lines, the noble and 
pleasing face of her lover. Prudhon, in his sketch, 
with a single tint, heightened with white, has caught 
all the attractiveness and fire of this Creole physiog- 
nomy. He had dressed his mistress in the costume 
of the empire ; but, thanks to the painter, the cos- 
tume is charming : it is easy to see that her head- 
dress is by him ; her locks, escaping from the Greek 
band, fall in abundant ringlets over her cheeks ; 
Homer could not have done better by Diana the 

huntress : the whole antique grace is there. TJnfor- 

8* 
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innately, Madomoisello Mayer has muffled np Pmd- 
hon in the costume of the empire ; it is a caricature. 
She has well caught the character of the face she 
loved to enthusiasm. The face, very strongly marked, 
is sad, gentle, yet severe ; thought rests on the brow, 
a smile softens the lips, but it is truly the smile of 
resignation of a wounded heart which hides itself. 

IV. 

That which especially characterizes Prudhon, is 
his exquisite poetry ; he is as much poet as painter, 
for he paints for the eyes and for the soul ; while 
tracing the most graceful undulations of human forms, 
he does not forget to reproduce the sentiment which 
issues from the heart to illuminate the brow, the 
eyes, and the lips. A materialist said, on seeing one 
of the adorable female faces created by Prudhon: 
" It would bo capable of making me believe in the 
immortality of the soul." 

However, to judge this great artist properly, must 
we not follow him into his works ? 

In the Dying Christ of the Musie^ Prudhon has 
showed himself worthy of portraying the celestial 
sorrow of a God expiring for men. Truly, this grief 
has nothing human about it ; a dweller of the skieS 
Jone could display this suWimo resignation and su- 
premo patience. Prudhon had been at the true 
school, at the school of misfortune : in order to paint 
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the Ohrist upon the cross, had ho not himself borne 
on his forehead the thorny crown ? 

Crime pursued hy Justice and the Celestial Ven- 
geancey is a savage and gloomy allegory in wliich the 
artist has displayed all his powers. It is the work of 
a master in thought and execution. The mode in 
which Prudhon obtained the fii'st idea is known ; it 
was like an illumination. He was dining with the 
prefect of the Seine ; a picture for the hall of the 
cour cP assises was spoken of; a poet recalls these 
verses of Horace : — 

** Raro antecedentems scelestum 
Deserait poena ** 

Prudhon leaned his forehead on his hand ; for his part 
the picture was already complete ; he called for a 
pen and paper, to the great surprise of those present. 
At the end of a quarter of an hour, on issuing from the 
closet in which he had shut himself up, he produced 
a sketch in which his entire idea was already re- 
splendent. It is truly the representation of the first 
crime committed in this world. Night is spread 
over the uncultivated earth ; Abel has just been im- 
molated by Cain ; but night is never dark enough 
for crime ; the moon toare away the cloud and strikes 
the murderer with its beams. It is the eye of God 
which sees all. You know that the picture of Prud- 
hon was worthy of this-skctch ; the inspiration did 
not abandon him. The painter who until that time 
had found only the fresh colors of the Graces on his 
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palottc, found the dark and rude tints which this 
Btorn poetry donmndod. 

There is also at the Muske^ a ceiling painted by 
Prudhon, Diana implonng Jupiter. Although ho 
was forty-five yeai^sold when he produced this work, 
the artist did not yet possess the full freedom of his 
style. lie did not dare to rely on his genius; it is 
evident that the two characteristics which form his 
strength, govern him by turns ; he passes now to ono 
and now to the other. He might be styled a cava- 
lier, who has two hoi-ses to manage, and can not make 
them preserve the same pace. This indecision did 
not last long; Prudhon mastered the rebellious 
coui'sei's (and i)ardon me for this allegory in his own 
style), hai'mony rides behind him. This ceiling of 
Prudhon's, is in a warm and luminous tone ; his Ju- 
piter has perhaps more the appearance of a father of 
a family, than the terrible god of Olympus ; but his 
Diana I what an adorable creation ! with what simple 
confidence does the huntress ask from Jupiter pei^ 
mission to light the world during the night in order 
to contemplate on Mount Lathma, Endymion sleep- 
ing under the foliage I 

Allegory was the language which Prudhon loved 
best. He loved it too much ; we must regret tlie 
sometimes whimsical fancy which inspired him with 
pictures, such as Love aeduoea Innooenoe^ Pleasure 
entices her away^ Jiepentanoe follows Pleasiire. 
And what is to be said about his allegories on Lib- 
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erty, Equality, and Fraternity t Often, however, 
flurnks to all^^ry, he displays on the canvass all the 
dejyths of his mind ; as in the Soul taking its Flight 
to MsoDen. Is it a paraphrase of these words of the 
psalmist, ^ Wonld that I had the wings of a dove f* 
Or 18 it the representation of a dream of Pmdhon's t 
He has represented the soul, under the form of an 
mngel held down to the earth ; the angel spreads his 
wings, raises his arms toward Heaven ; but like Pro- 
metheus, he is chained on this storm-beaten rock, 
which is called the world ; at his feet are scattered 
all the flowers of life, all that forms the joy of pride, 
and all that forms the joy of love ; but, among these 
sceptres and crowns, a serpent raises his head : it is 
the demon, it is the spirit of evil, it is sorrow, that old 
eternal tenant of the world. 

The MtisSe of the Lonvre will open from day to 
day, I doubt not, to Prudhon's pictures ; meanwhile 
one does not know where to study his genius. I have 
seen in a gallery an Assumption of the Virgin^ 
over which Prudhon has successfully spread the joy 
of heaven. The Virgin, is like all those which he 
has painted, adorable in sentiment ; it seems as if 
Eaphael, Leonardo de Vinci and Correggio might 
have inspired the picture, 

Prudhon is scarcely to be found at the print-room. 
Tlie burin has not deigned to reproduce this great 
artist's work. Perhaps it has feared its inability to 
translate the whole of the exquisite charm, all the in- 
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effable sentiment and severe grace which character- 
ize him. Are the best days of engraving, then, 
passed ? Shall we not again behold those laborious 
families, who shone in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? Prudhon has scarce found any but lithog- 
raphei-s, his works are comprised in a thin volume, 
where are to be found a few of the sacred subjects and 
a few of the profane ones. The latter, his youthful 
works, are most numerous ; the religious sentiment 
did not impress him until his latter years.* 

Prudhon himself engraved Phrosine and Mili- 
dor^ for the works of Gentil-Bernard. One of his 
sons engraved The Arts after him. The head of 
Poetry is simple and beautiful ; it is the very muse 
who inspired Andre Chenier and Prudhon. 

* I have seen in this volume a beautiful group, The Abduction of 
Psyche ; a pretty cupid, the cruel fellow laughs at the tears he makes 
us shed ; a chaste face, which is a good representation of Innocence; 
"we see that she has never looked at the devil, even at a distance ; J%e 
Fates tvith the Distaff, so attractive that one would like to go and meet 
them: it is evident that death was never dreaded by Prudhon ; Jjove 
and Venus; it is not Venus alone, but a woman who loves; 7%« 
Family in Distress, the terrible drama, commenced by MademoiseUe 
Mayer and completed by Prudhon. It is a family without bread and 
without hope, the ravages of sufifering are seen in the faces of all ; 
at the sight of tliis picture, we feel that life departs and death comes^ 
or rather that life is no longer present, and that death has not yet 
come. Truth Descended from Heaven and led by Minerva; beautiful 
Groups of Children, the painter's children when he cradled them on 
his knees; Diana Imploring Jupiter ; a divine Head of the Virgin; 
Venus and Adonis : nothing can be more sweet to the eyes, if not 
to the heart ; Tlie Abduction of Psyche by the Zephyrs : like Corr^- 
gio, Prudhon had marvellous skill in painting figures in the air. 

M. Charles Blanc has published a catalogue of the works of Prud- 
hon, at the end of his very remarkable work on this great painter. 
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Hie works of Prudhon are scattered no one knows 
where; and yet they are innumerable. Prudhon,^ 
dreamer as he was, has scarcely taken time to cast 
here and there a glance before or behind the domain 
of Art He traced ont path after path, ever ardent 
in cultivating the nngraceful soil which produces so 
few golden ears in time of harvest. His portraits, 
drawings, pastels, water-colors, miniatures, and vig- 
nettes,* are innumerable ; his pictures are his only 
works which can be counted, for his pictures were so 
to speak, the production of the intervals of his wretch- 
edness. 

Prudhon had not only the instincts of Art but also 
its science. It will be remembered, that he dis- 
covered colors at the age of thirteen, in the weeds 
and flowers. He did not limit himself to this : he 
has left in his letters, pages worthy of being repro- 
duced, which prove that he was not one of those ig- 
norant artists who attain to genius without knowing 

the reason why. 

^ ^ * * ^ * * 

" Nature gives the example of the richest variety, 
and if she has modelled the human race on a similar 

* Like all the men of the first order, Prudhon displayed genius at 
every page of his work, even at the feeblest. A vignette of Prudhon 

was sold for 600 francs to Sir Johnston. At the present day, the 

pictures of Prudhon are disputed, like those of Correggio. The cab- 
inet of M. Marcille contains, among other beautiful things^ a master- 
piece of a foot square, Venits and Adonis. 

Among the fervent admirers of Prudhon are remarked. Lord Yar- 
mouth, M. Ledru-RoUin, M. le marquis Maison, M. de Rothschild. 
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type, has she not also infinitely modified color, forms, 
and shape ? And you wish me, a daily witness of its 
variations, to adopt, in order to express what I behold, 
a style foreign to their nature [this was a hit at the 
school of David], It would be as well to adopt in a 
picture, the same face and the same sentiment for all 
the men and the same beauty for all the women. I 
neither can nor will see with the eyes of others ; their 
spectacles do not suit mo. Liberty is the strength of 
the arts. Because Kacine and Oorneille produced 
masterpieces, are we no longer to speak and to write 
except in Alexandrines ? 

" In France we must adopt the silvery tones of 
Vandyck, Velasquez, and Teniers, the yellow tones 
are useless under our skies. To provide against the 
ravages of time, the artist must overlay his carnations 
with fresh and lake-colored tones, heighten his 
shadows with vigorous but transparent tones, spread 
an harmonious surface over the flesh and drapery, 
and thus secure the duration and harmony of a pic- 
ture. Time destroys the freshness of color, while 
vigorous tints, on account of being underneath, resist 
these attacks longer ; we thus see the old pietm'es 
despoiled of their freshest tones, while their vigor 
and effect still remain." 

Prudhon possessed all the delicacies of color ; his 
pencil, in turn and at once, pure, pleasing and 
smooth, had the freshness of a rose. He said that 
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it was necessary to have the ideal rather than the 
reality of color; but he was both ideal and true.* 

Certain backgrounds in Prudhon's pictures incon- 
testably proved that he was a great master in land- 
scape, although ho always sacrificed it to figures. 
What can bo more aerial than those skies ! was it not 
with the pencil of Correggio and of Claude, tliat he 
produced them? Prudhon succeeded better than 
any one else in giving a body to the Zephyrs. Have 
you seen these gods of the air, grouped in the clouds, 
balancing themselves in the groves, admiring them- 
selves in the surface of the waters? Would you not 
call them dreams which were melting away? 
Breughel do Vlour was not more light or vapory, 

Prudhon may bo said to bo the son of Correggio 
in a direct line. 

During the first campaigns in Italy, a Leda by 
Correggio was sent to the Louvre by Bonaparte ; 
thanks to awkward soldiers who treated it as an 
enemy, when it arrived, it was but a fragment of the 
work of the master, tliat is to say, a Leda without a 
head. Prudhon happened to be called upon tore- 
store the picture. lie trusted to his first inspiration 
and rediscovered beneath his pencil, as by enchant- 
ment, the head painted by Correggio. It has the 
same roundness, the same grace, the same freshness, 

♦ On beholding a picture of Prudbon, M. Ingres, who often, by a 
Bingle word, paint« n man as woU as with his palette, cxolaimed, 
witli enthusiasm : " Prudhon, what a beautiful delusion I** la not 
thb beautiful delusion the truth in the arts I 
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Bonaparte on again seeing the Leda on his return 
from Italy, saluted it as an old acquaintance, little sus- 
pecting that a French artist had picked up the pen- 
cil of Correggio, to reproduce the head. 

According to Shakspere, life is a fairy tale, which 
we hear for •the second time. Yes we have in 
ourselves recollections of another life ; this thought 
of the English poet contains profound truth for lofty 
minds. How many times, here below, has a man 
continued the work or the action which death had in- 
terrupted in another's hands ! How many times in 
turning over the annals of history, in consulting the 
life of an ancient, has a modern exclaimed : " It is 
myself" It is the same heart and the same mind, 
the same wisdom and the same folly; in a word, it 
is the same soul, for the soul is all this. Prudhon 
said, with the accent of conviction : " I am the shade 
of Correggio." In his infancy, when at school among 
the good monks at Cluny, he ventured into the li- 
brary to look for pictures. A book was open on the 
table, he looked at it and was lost in astonishment at 
a design in red, after the Danae of Correggio. Steps 
w^ere heard, and the pupil, as if he had feared dis- 
covering a secret, took to flight, muttering between 
his teeth, "Correggio ! Correggio !" A few days after- 
ward, while Danae was still alive in his young im- 
agination, on his return from school, he picked up on 
the road, a folio page which the wind was tossing in 
the dust. Oh, unhoped for joy I the fii*st word whick 
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canght Prudhon's eye, was Correggio, Correggio, 
which seemed to him, written in letters of gold or in 
lines of fire. He ran his dazzled eyes over the page, 
he scarcely knew how to read, bnt he understood be- 
fore having read ; now, here is word for word, what 
was written on the second page of this leaf, which he 
always preserved among his archives: — 

"For Nature, who paints herself in her works, 
had made him a painter at his birth ; he received 
his pencil from the hands of the Graces ; without 
having consulted the great masters, without having 
studied the antique, or ever having gone beyond his 
own country, he straightway achieved creative ge- 
nius. He painted almost always alone, at Parma or 
in Lombardy. His exclamation is well known, after 
having a long time regarded, in profound silence, a 
picture of Raphael : AnchHo son jpittore, A great 
taste in design, enchanting color, a delicate manner, 
infinite charms scattered over all his works, closed 
the mouth of the critics ; it is scarcely noticed that 
there is a little incorrectness in his contoui*8, and 
a little oddity in the turn of his heads, his atti- 
tudes and contrasts ; he lived poor and charitable ; 
he was a great man and was ignorant of the fact. 
The prices paid for his works, were veiy moderate, 
which joined to the pleasure of helping the indigent, 
caused him to live in poverty. One day, having 
been to Parma, to receive the pay for one of his 
works, they gave him two hundred livres in copper 
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coin : it was during the warmest weather ; Correggio 
set out with this load ; he would have liked well to 
rest, but his family were waiting for him. He ar- 
rived in time to succor his children, but a fever had 
seized him on the road, and he died of it. His Vir- 
gins are especially esteemed, as are also his children 

and his " 

After this precious windfall, Prudhon lived often 
on the remembrance of Correggio ; he saw him in 
his dreams, bent under his load of coin, toiling on, 
toiling on ever, like the dead in the ballad, taking no 
time for repose at the fountain or on the shady side 
of the road. " Ah," exclaimed Prudhon, " how I 
should have liked, at the risk of catching that fatal 
fever, to have carried the two hundred livres in cop- 
per coin, to that family who were waiting for it, to 
preserve from death, that man of heart and genius." 
In his gloomy days, Prudhon found a thoroughly- 
poetic consolation in re-reading the page which he 
had miraculously found on the road. Correggio was 
not only a master for him ; but a friend whose joy 
and anguishes he had shared in. Prudhon was not 
the shade of Correggio, he was Correggio himself, 
returned in another century and another country, 
with his ever-fresh and ever-pleasing graces. If the 
ancient Correggio succumbed under the cross of the 
poor man, and of the artist crowned with thorns and 
not with glory, has not the modern Correggio also 
undergone, without complaint, the same crown and 
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the same cross ? The first died for his children, did 
not the second suffer life for his ? 

Is not Prudhon, the son of Correggio, a brother of 
Andr6 Ch6nier? Does not his genius really consist 
in tlie alliance of antique grace and the sentiment of 
modern ages? Prudhon was at once Greek and 
French. He rediscovered the art of Phidias, and 
like Prometheus, brought down the fire of heaven to 
animate his statue. Ilis imagination loved the coun- 
tiy of Homer, but his heart inhabited the country 
which Christ founded with his blood. In the first 
days of our century, in the time when Louis David 
passed for a great painter, Prudhon was disdained, 
as an ai'tist without force, character, or style. The 
Romans being in fashion, Prudhon found himself 
overshadowed by Louis David, as Andr^ Ch6nier 
was by his brother ; but by degrees the fallen stars 
were eclipsed : Andre Chenier and Pnidhon, the re- 
generators of poetry and painting, have thrown into 
the shade, Joseph Ch6nier and Louis David. 
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HERE LIES THE SOUND OF THE WIND. 

A MUSICIAN has just died in silence, oblivion, and 
neglect, still holding in his arms a broken violin — a 
musician who has had his days of festivity, of love 
and poetry ; who has passed liis youthful days with 
kings and queens in the com-ts of France and Ger- 
many ; who was, for at least three weeks, the lover, 
or the wooer, of the most charming of profane prin- 
cesses, the princess Borghese. He was besides a 
man of talent, unsophisticated as a child, enthusias- 
tic as an Italian, infatuated with music, loving paint- 
ing without knowing anything about it, loving the 
women with all the gallant delicacies which Benser- 
ade has sung. 

Blangini was born at Turin in 1781. His father 
passed his life at the bar, and left at his death, as 
the sole fragments of a settled fortune, a portfolio 
full of notes, demonstrating his rights to the domain 
of Toricella. Blangini renounced the inheritance, 
and threw the notes in the fire, liking better to run 
over the gamut tlian to pursue Italian palaces which 
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^^i^ worth little more than castles in the air. This, 
^^ 18 well known, was not lost time. His mother, of 
* Xioble family of G^noa, was attached to the prin- 
^^88 Felicite of Savoy. She was extremely hospi- 
table to the French exiles of 1792. " By this hospi- 
^ity," Blangini used to say, " she opened to us in 
H worthy manner the doors of France."* 

Blangini made his debut in music like Gr6try, of 
Whom he was always a pleasing though feeble echo. 
At seven he became a chorister-boy of the cathedral 
of Turin. A Latin-master and a music-master were 
given to him. Of what use was a Latin-master to one 

* Among the exiled nobility who had recourse to' the heart and 
the pnrse of Madame Blangini, a few words must be said of Madame 

de Sidnt S . She had, during this very exile, married, at Turin, 

M. de Tro — . The young couple, completely carried away by the 
honeymoon, were desirous of returning to France. Madame Blan- 
gini furnished, in her noble poverty, a hundred louis for tlieir perilous 
journey. They set out^ one by laud, tlie other by sea, resolved to 
risk aU hazards in order to again behold their dear country in the 
intoxication of their love. They arrived at Paris in the height of 
the reign of Terror. They found one another, but soon separated, 
in the fear of death, or rather of the guillotine. Madame de Saint 

S disguised herself as one of the common people, to work in full 

liberty in a seamstress' establishment M. de Tro — went no one 
knows where. The poor wife soon regretted that she had not been 
able to brave the guillotine alongside of her husband : the seamstress 
in whose house she was, read the newspapers ; one day she learned 
that M. de Tro — had just been condemned to deatli by the bloody 
tribunal. She ran and presented herself before Fouquier-Tinville. 
"My husband is to die to-morrow, I wish to die with him." — "That 
is a good trait in a woman," said the president " Citizen, go and 
have your hair cropped." She went and rejoined her husband, they 
passed their last hours together. The favor was granted to them of 
going to execution in the same wagon. They died without a mur- 
mur, with a funereal pleasure. 
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^vlio wftft to Ppoak tlio iiiiivorsal language of mtisict 
Tlio abbo Ottani taitgbt hitn the gaintit; he studied 
with HO inucli zoal, tlmt at tlie nge of twelve he cora- 
poRod, and had porfbrniod at the church of the Trin- 
ity, a Kyvie of Honio character. 

Tie wae Bcizcd about this time with an ardent lovo 
of the violoncello, which was to his death his most 
dear and faithful love. — "See," said ho to me, seifr 
ing the bow witli vohenience, "it is in this violon- 
cello that all my hopes and all my passions Imvo 
gradually taken refuge; there are souls in this vio- 
loncello that I can reanimate as if by miracle; my 
whole life fs there, for my life is no longer aught 
but a recollection. If I wished, I could, at the first 
stroke of the bow, cause to reappear the adored form 
of Pauline/' 

The coin't of Turin was very devotional : Blangini 
was brought up amid sncred chants and the fumes 
of incense ; he never regretted it. Ilappy ai?e those 
who learn to love God in the dawn of youth ; this 
l(»ve jKufitnies the whole of their lives; they occa- 
sionally retiun to it as to a dear refuge in their days 
of sorrow or weariness; they pass on to death with 
a firmer step and a calmer heart. Tliere was, how- 
ever, alongside of the church, a theatre, the Oa/riff' 
7if(no. iJlangini concealed himself, In order to go 
there, in the cassock of the abb6 Ottani, one evening 
when the Avwr imagiiiario of Floraventi was per- 
formed. Ho was enchanted with the sweet, »mootli| 
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*^d imctaoiis music. The Amor imaginario long 
^^xiained his mnsical breviary. ^'Nearly half a 
^Utnry afterward, I still knew it by heart ; in my 
'^^xm of solitary leisure, when I suffered my fingers 
^ wander over the keys of the harpsichord, I was 
^tnpletely amazed to hear tlie beloved airs of this 
^Pera.'' After Fioraventi came Paesiello, after the 
-^vior imagifiario came Nina, He thought it rav- 
^^ing. — ^^It is to these operas that I owe the little 
harmony I have scattered here and there. I have 
Oeen simple and natural from the remembrance of 
these masterpieces. I could have made a little 
teore noise — in my music — but I was afraid of dis- 
agreeably awaking the shades of those great masters 
"Who never made harmony an exercise of artillery.'* 

Blangini has written his memoirs — quite like 
Jean-Jacques and Chateaubriand. He had a cer- 
tain picturesque and poetical tone in relating his 
life. "How is it that, while I scarcely recollect 
what I did yesterday, the remembrances of my 
childhood reanimate themselves by enchantment as 
under the wand of a fairy ? My memory is so com- 
plaisant for those times, that I can at my will, when 
I resume my linen robe, replace myself in the cathe- 
dral of Turin before the pulpit, where I used to sing 
with my clear, chorister's voice; I amuse myself 
in rehearsing how I passed from point to point on 
Easter-day, when I sang the Epistle ; here are the 

twisted columns of the high altar before me, the 
Vol. n.— 9 
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royal family of Sardinia in their gallery hearing the 
divine office with pious attention. The illusion is so 
great, that the incense burnt in the magnificent sil- 
ver censers still perfumes the air I breathe." 

At sixteen, Blangini went to Bologna to pursue 
his ardent dream, when a general called Bonaparte 
suddenly appeared to turn all Italy topsy-turvy. 
Madame Blangini, soon without asylum and without 
resources except a good heart, resolved to depart to 
France, trusting in God. She was a musician, and 
hoped to give concerts with her six children in the 
cities of the south. The whole family set out on a 
Friday, in spite of Blangini's supplications, who 
always had a dread of a Friday (he died on a Fri- 
day). The journey went on very well for two days ; 
but at the summit of the col di Tenda, in place of a 
hospital open to travellers as on Mont Cenis, they 
met with a rather disagreeable adventure. They 
were about to re-enter their vehicle, after having 
walked nearly five hours, when the vetturino began 
to whistle, and to whistle out of tune. " What a po- 
sition for a musician!" exclaimed Blangini. They 
soon heard cries of Ferma! fermal Blangini, who 
had assumed the courage of the head of a family, 
quickly descended. He suddenly found himself be- 
fore three men in masks, armed with guns. They 
aimed at him forthwith. All descended from the 
carriage. The brigands pillaged pitilessly, after 
which they made Blangini kneel down in order to 
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shoot Mm. " One may well Lave some iil-wfll to 
. ^dajs." At last, thanks to the tears and cries of 

^ mother and sisters, they contented themselves 

^ stripping him to his shirt, rolling him a little in 

tte snow, and langhing immoderately. 

At Nice, the family gave their first concert. An 
Audience collected, somewhat out of curiosity ; they 
Wanted to see this poor mother, who was going into 
exile, dragging in her train, half a dozen children 
almost at the breast, all musicians, singing or playing. 
jfhey embarked for Marseilles, after having picked 
np enough to pay the passage. They also gave con- 
certs at Marseilles, Montpelier, Lyons, all the south- 
ern cities. The pilgrimage lasted a long time ; it 
was blessed by God and by St. Cecilia. 

They at last ventured into this palace and desert 
called Paris. Blangini, always inclined to supersti- 
tion, augured well from the hotel at which the little 
caravan halted : it was the hotel de la Providence. 
A 'little time after the arrival, they established them- 
selves in the rue du Cherohe-Midi^ in the old abbey 
of the Premontorians. They lived then on the past, 
that is to say, on little ; they thought of giving con- 
certs at Paris; they studied, loved one another, 
prayed to God with accompaniment of piano, guitar, 
and violoncello. 

** Every evening, between nine and ten o'clock, I 
heard with an unusual charm, certain sounds of an 
old tune escape from the room above me." This 
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iisic, which of^en sooinod to como from another 
orld, continued to tlio middle of tho night: they 
irero ohi uirn of Lulli and Itdinoau. At tho load 
iound of the inHtrument, he recognisod beyond doubt, 
a spinnet of the time of the regency. lie contented 
himself a long time with listening to tho music, with- 
out troubling hiniHelf about tlie musician; but at last 
his gradually-Hhai'pened curiosity, carried him al- 
most in spite of liimself, to the door of his colleague 
in harmony. He knocked with a trembling hand, 
lie was not very much surprised at being received 
by an ancient huly, of niore thaji eighty, dressed d 
la l\)inp(ulour^ having still the smile, the wit, and 
agreeable manner of the gallant reign ; she was tho 
nuirchioncHs de Saint-Simon. She took the young 
musician under her ])rotection, taught him something 
of the science of the world, j)raised him to every 
comer among the fragment-s of tho nobility, which 
was about to flomMsh once more. She was so to speak, 
the ilrst article of his jourmil. 

From the rue de la Cherche-Mldi^ the little cara- 
van wont to live near the Madeleine; it was in 170D. 
So far Hlangini had done little more than practise, 
but after this year, his name may be inscribed 
among true musicians. lie gave concerts every 
tenth day, in the morning. Ife was talked about, 
the misfortunes of his* faniily, were related ; either 
by chance, curiosity, or for the sake of the music 
they went to his concerts. He became the fasbio 
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in the gay world, wlien but scarce eighteen. Tliere 
was therefore bread for the morrow at his mother's, 
which had not been seen for a long time. In 1800, 
he commenced the collection of his romances ; it is 
from that period that those charming serenades and 
graceful canzonets date, which more than one heart 
still recalls with a thrill of delight. From romances 
he rose to the comic opera by la Fcmsse Duhgne: 
but, finding that a romance was more productive, to 
him at least, than a comic opera, he resumed his 
light labors. Certain of Blangini's romances have 
made the tour of the world, as do all light produc- 
tions which come from the heart and go to the heart. 
M. le Comte S6gur, has remarked somewhere, that 
he had heard 7Z est trap tard in Siberia. Blangini 
was soon much sought after to give lessons in singing, 
or to sing. Never had a musician so brilliant a 
sch(jol. The queen of Bavaria, the queen of West- 
phalia, the queen of Holland, the princess Pauline, 
the duchess de Berri, the princess Poniatowski, the 
countess d'Appony, the marechale Ney, the duchess 
de Rovigo, the marchioness dePolignac, the duchess 
de Broglie, in a word, almost all the women of his 
time, celebrated for birth, beauty, or intellect, sang 
with him. He had no longer an hour's liberty; he 
devoured time ; he devoured space ; he went into ten 
saloons during the same evening; he returned wea- 
ried and broken down, having only strength enough 
left to embrace his mother and his young sisters, who 
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wept tears of jo)' and thankfulness. It was, ho said, 
" the nioflt delightful and glorious hour of the day." 
He scarce took tiuje to sleep. During the four or 
ilvo hours of the night which he passed in his roora, 
ho oiten kept awake on account of a romance, a sere- 
nade or a canzonet, or even souietinies for an opera. 
Tlie opera, however, was always beyond his powers ; 
he needed sinjply the soft breeze of the rustic patli ; 
the mountain wind broke his pleasant voice. An 
opera was not to be nuide off hand, with a little 
mehxly and a graceful air here and there. For an 
0])era, time and <|uiet are needed. Blangini was al- 
ways in motion, in the midst of tlie noise of the 
world. His serenades were his true glory; every- 
body has sung them, at Paris and in the provinces, 
at the theatre and in the street, at the court and in 
the garret. 

'' Why," I aske<l him one day, "do you stop your 
oai's !" — " It is at the recollection of a period in my 
life, when I could not move a step without hearing 
my music. You understand that one should stop bis 
oars at the least." 

lie did not thus go about the gay world, among 
these women ho beautiful or graceftil, those queeuB of 
tlie world and of fashion, without leaving fragments 
of his heart here and there; but, like a true disciple 
of IMato, he saw in love only an archangel with white 
wings, scattering into our souls the chastest perfumes 
of divine sentiment; it was better than Plato, it was 
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Petraroh. Were not hU canzonets and hia seronadeB 
inspired by some one or other of his fair scholars ? 
He loved in silence, not dorhig to say anything, even 
in a look. He was loved likewise in the same niys- 
teiy, and all this exhaled in sung ; but was it not 
enough to sing a duett of the heart, to mingle his 
voice in the divine hannony ? llow many persons 
there are who would do well to coniiue themselves 
to song I Blangini recalled especially, among the 
most beloved, mademoiselle do Montpezat and the 
countess de Lubersac. 

In 1805, the little caravan was somewhat dispersed; 
a sister who played on the violin, had left for Ger- 
many ; another who sang like an angel, had returned 
to Italy. Ill his turn, Blangini was doHirous to tmvel, 
to rest himself a little from all this Parisian hubbub, 
of which ho had his oai-s full. He wont to Germany, 
where he met, singing his serenadoB at the court of 
Munich, the king of the Belgians, who was then a 
duke of Saxo-Cobourg. lilangini was soon ai>pointed 
chapel-master. After having sung with all tlie great 
personages of the court, ho returned to Paris, prouder 
of his costume than of his success. The elector had 
given him the true dress of a maestro, a green coat 
with crimson collar and facings, a three-cornered hat 
with a golden tassel, an officer's sword and sword- 
knot. On his return to Paris, the doora of the grand 
opera were oi)onod to him. With his cocked hat on 
his head, he was no longer doubtful of anything; he 
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composed the ransic of Ncphthali with a great deal 
too much careleseness, as if it had been a Berenade 
for two voices. The libretto was bad, considered as 
tlio libretto of an opera ; nevertheless, in spite of the 
libretto and the music, Nephthali met with an enthu- 
siastic success ; the curtain fell amid great applause, 
the authors were called for ; that was not all, scarcely 
was the name of Blangini uttered, when the cry re- 
sounded from all sides, " Let him ajppear ! let him 
(q)pem'P^ lie was behind the scenes completely 
overcome, not having heard a single note of the mu- 
sic. Lais and Eolland led him on the stage, in obe- 
dience to the audience. At that flourishing period 
of the empire, everybody wore their hair a la Tit/us^ 
it was like a universal flattery to Napoleon ; but 
IJlangini had not cropped his locks, which fell over 
his shoulders like wee})ing willow boughs, powdered 
with hoar frost. At tlio sight of his pretty, terrified 
face, half lost in this forest of black curls, the pit re- 
ceived him with a hearty peal of laughter. " I wept 
like an infant, I was never so happy in my life, ex- 
cept when I embraced my mother." All this was, 
liowcver, but a transitory success ; at the end of six 
months, naught remained of all this music but a single 
air, sung by Madame Branchu, and greatly admired 
by Mehul : Voire cmur est-il m flexible t 

From the grand opera, he returned to Feydeau 
with the Femmes vengces^ which, thanks to Ellevion 
and Madame Qavaudin, had good fortune. Other 
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eomic operas followed tfais, without any too great 
Buccess. Blangini could however dispense, without 
complaint, with the honors of the opera, as one who 
figured so well on so many other stages. 

About this time, he became one of the mnsicians 
of the court of Napoleon. M. de S6gur, grand mas- 
ter of ceremonies, M. de Talleyrand, prime minister, 
Napoleon himself received him like a child, spoiled 
by the women and by genius ; but he was still better 
received by the beautiful princess Pauline. He ven- 
tured to fall desperately in love with her ; the princess 
was far from complaining of it, she smiled on all his 
inspirations. ^^ It was the most beautiful duett of 
my life." He wrote under the eyes of the princess, 
the serenade which was so ranch sung : Se son lontor 
no del mio diletto ; that romance, the words of which 
were by herself: II faut partir^ le menestrel vient 
de Vapprendre; in a word, a great number of fresh 
and graceful melodies destined to live for a morn- 
ing or 80. 

The princess appointed him her musical director ; 
Josephine to vex her, appointed Blangini the day 
after, composer of her chamber. What was to be 
done? Serving two masters might be got along with, 
but to serve two women, was running a great risk of 
spoiling the concert. Blangini voted according to 
his heart. The princess left for Nice; he soon fol- 
lowed her like a lord, in a court carriage. In spite 

of all his love, there was some vain satisfaction in 

9* 
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hifl mind at reappearing in his native country, in this 
splendid style. 

The sojoura at Nice, under the enchanting glances 
of Pauline, was the most delightful oasis of his life. 
He scarce dared to believe in his own happiness ; 
he was almost terrified at it. How many a delight- 
ful promenade on the seashore or in the palace-gar- 
den ! how many evenings deliciously wasted in rev- 
ery or song beside Pauline ! 

It was almost like living at a ch&teau : they rose 
early; after a gay breakfast, they took a ride, a 
stroll in the garden, or a sail on the sea. There was 
a charming absence of ceremony. If there were 
any Excellencies of the department, or who were 
passing through, to receive, she put on the most se- 
rious air in the world ; but her friends knew that she 
was laughing in her sleeve; she reigned more by 
the empire of her graces, her beauty, and her bril- 
liancy, than by the empire of her brother. As to 
her husband, the prince Borghese, no one ever 
thought of him. Everybody enjoyed the freedom 
of the little court of Nice ; they amused themselves, 
not with all their might, but with all their heart. 
In the evening, Blangini had enough to do : music, 
always music ; it was the staple of conversation. Did 
a dignitary of Nice enter, a ritornello of the gayest 
kind was called for ; if it was a great lady, forthwith 
a serenade. Everybody was received by the order 
of the gamut. The archbishop of Genoa, the cardinal 
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Spina, grand almoner of the princess, was sainted 
like the rest, by strains of secular music. On Sun- 
day, an altar was erected in the saloon for the cele- 
bration of mass ; Blangini took the piano to counter- 
feit the organ; Pauline, carelessly reclining on a 
6ofi9^ heard more or less of the music or the ser- 
mon. It is impossible to be so beautiful without 
being a little profane. However, in this palace 
filled with music and love, which was almost a pal- 
ace of fairies, Blangini was not without disquiet: 
happiness is always tremnlons. He knew very well 
that, if Napoleon discovered the mystery, poor Blan- 
gini ran the risk of being favored with a sub-lieu- 
tenant's commission, in order to sing his serenades 
in Spain with a cannonade for accompaniment. On 
the other hand, the princess was whimsical, and 
must be incessantly amused. To amuse a pretty 
woman, who has nothing to gain and nothing to lose, 
is a labor for a genius of the first rank ; and Blan- 
gini could say, oftener than Titus, " I have lost my 
day." She wanted him to sing only for herself. 
She heard one evening that he had gone to sing at 
the house of the prefect of Nice ; she despatched a 
footman after him, with orders to interrupt him and 
bring him back. The order was obeyed in every 
pai'ticular. 

"What song were you singing, monsieur?" said 
she to him on his return. — "I was singing, if il 
please you, madame, this air of Nephthali : Nous le 
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touohons^ ce fertile rivage; but I was not able to 
finifth it: thoy fancied nt the prefect's that your pal- 
ace was on fire, the valet made such an uproar." — 
"The palace on fire would have been nothing; the 
secret is, I was overcome by ennui ; continue the 
air at the note where you broke off." 

He must needs obey. 

The princess had all the caprices of a beautiful 
woman. Another time, when she wanted something 
to do, she summoned lilangini. 

"This evening, maestro, we will disguise ourselves 
to visit, incognito, the gipsy whom they talk so 
much about. Be ready to follow mo. I am some- 
what desirous to know whether I am destined to a 
throne or a cottage." — " What matters the throne or 
the cottage? will you not always be a queen?" — "I 
want to have the answer to the enigma of my life, 
that is all. Take the dress of a monk; for my part, 
I shall disguise myself as a IJenedictine nun." 

In the evening, the princess and the musician 
silently left the i)alace. They went on foot to the 
house where the gii)sy prophesied. They announced 
themselves as connected with the church, brother 
Pancratius and sister Agnes. The gipsy was not 
deceived, although a prophetess. She recognised, 
if not Blangini, at least Pauline, who was a princess 
to the tips of her finger-nails. " Oh ! ho," said she, 
" this sister is not so catholic as she looks. You can 
not tell such stories to me." — " I do not ask you who 
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I ftm, I want to know what I shall be," said Panline, 
abwidoning her hand to the gipsy. — ^^What jou 
will be, what yon will be," said the old woman, 
fltodying at the same moment the lines of the hand 
mod the featnree of the feuse — ^^yon will not be, I 
fimcy, a saint of the calendar." — ^^Have done I" 
replied Panline impatiently. — ^^ What do yon want 
me to tell yon ? it is a sad thing to tell . . . Yon will 
die on the field of battle, that is, in yonr beanty . . • 
See, the line stops before the point of fifty." — '^ And 
where shall I die r'— " In Italy."—" I want to die 
in France." — ^^ I can do nothing about it." — " You 
do not know what yon are talking about ; I am soon 
going to return to Keuilly, where I wish to live to 
the end of my life : is it not so, Brother Pancratius P' 

Blangini approached a little nearer. 

" And I, where shall I die ?" he asked the gipsy. — 
" Where do you want to die ?" — " In Italy, in my 
true country." — " Well, you will die in France," said 
the gipsy as she consulted her basin of sand. — " I 
see very plainly," said Pauline, " that Fate does not 
agree with us : she always arranges so as to disap- 
point our mo^t cherished wishes. Nothing is so easy 
as to predict the future to those whose desires are 
known ; all that is necessary, in order to hit the mat- 
ter exactly, is to predict the opposite of what they 
expect. That, however, is not all ; I wish to know, 
by the virtue of your magic, why I shall die at forty." 
— " Alas my beautiful lady, you know, as well as I, 
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that in thifl world wo often die in conaoqnonce of our 
Binfl. BeHideA, a boantiful woman has no longer 
anythin«i; pK)d to do after bIio Iuih found a gray hair 
among lior black oncH." — *'lhit what will force ino 
to go and die in Italy?" — "My art is very limited ; 
I can not well divine small causes, lie who will 
force you to return to Italy will doubtless be the 
prince, your auguHt husband," — "Pshaw!" said 
Pauline, " 1 shall not do so, uidoss I go to get rid of 
him." — "Well, well, niy beautiful lady, it will not 
do to Hay tt)o often, * Fountain, PU not drink of thy 
waters.' " 

The i)rincefis departed very mucli discontented 
with the gipsy, who by chance had ju'edicted almost 
the exact truth. The predietitms for Plangini did 
not turn out so correct : she said that he would die 
in exile ; he died in his own bed, exiled, doubtless, 
from glory ; but the prophetess did not utter met- 
aphors.* 

During his sojourn at Nice, Blangini went to 
Milan, hoping to gather some musical ideas there. 
Put what did he iind 'i lie was informed that the 

^ niiin^ini hml coIK^otoil noine vory ounoiiH noifii upon the oourt 
of Ni«o. lift reoount(Ml wmply, witlumt coiumontAry, what tha 
princ(>Hri Htiid or did ; hor cupriooH; lior JoiiIouHicii ; hor hatred toward 
iho pi'iru'o Hor{j^hoM(\ who hiid no othor fiiult in her eyes than that 
of Ixunfj^ htn* huHl>nnd, but which wiim, 1)y-ihod)y, a fault of tha 
griiv<>Ht chiinieter. 1 hnve turned ovor nil iUma notoa at myleiiurA, 
and ri>pro(hi('od tlut numt curiourt, thorn* (>Hpt*LMtilly which dinplay any 
trait of thu numician ; I luavo tho reat for tho ohroniolen of the im- 
purial family. 
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son of Mozart was a resident of that city; out of 
reverence to the father, Blangini was desirous of 
paying his respects to the son, hoping besides to find 
a worthy echo of the great musician ; he mounted to 
his apartment, entered, bowed : a rather ill-favored 
gentleman, buried in figures, answered him in mon- 
osyllables. 

'^ But really, monsieur, are you indeed the son of 
the great Mozart!"' — "Yes." — "You have come to 
this land of the arts protected by the shadow of your 
father . . . •" 

Mozart, second of the name, did not understand. 

" I hoped, monsieur, to have found you alone with 
a piano or violin." — " What the devil are you prating 
to me about? I do not like music." — "What! you 
are not a musician ?" — " Me I what do yon take me 
for ? I am a banker, monsieur. See here I tliis is my 
idea of music." 

M. Mozart took a pile of crowns in his hand and 
made them ring on his desk. 

Everything went on as smoothly as possible at 
Nice : Napoleon, however, a little scandalized at the 
duet, gave orders to recall one of the performers to 
France; Pauline, however, was not willing to let 
Blangini go. " I improvise the words, and you the 
music, of a serenade which does not concern his 
majesty my brother. I will not yield expept to the 
force of bayonets." Napoleon, knowing the bad 
temper of his sister, contented himself with sending 
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her husband, the prince Borghese, to her; which 
was a great deal worse than the bayonets. The 
prince himself, husband as he was, wanted to be of 
the concert and the party. Here was a husband 
well set to work I The princess, hearing of his arri- 
val, wanted to brave hiin to the last moment : she 
got into a barouche with Blangini and rode about 
the to\vn, nonchalantly reclining toward the musi- 
cian, who dared not object, though he trembled like 
an Italian in misfortune. 

The husband managed his affairs so well, that 
Blangini was soon forced to go and sing elsewhere. 
He returned to Paris in very poor condition with 
some moreels of interrupted melody. He set to 
work again. 

He was unfortunate in finding poets of romances 
and operas ; it must be confessed that he flourished 
under the empire. His best words were inspired by 
the women. La Grassini, among others, inspired 
him very agreeably by this song, after his OMm 
style : — 

** Adora in cenni tuoi questo mio cor iidele 
Sposa 8ar6 se vuoi non dubitar di me, 
Ma un sguardo sereno ti chiedo d*amor. 

La Grassini was to sing the Cleopat/ra before 
Napoleon ; she was in his good graces ; she had in- 
troduced this interlude in the opera. As she sang, 
she turned her amorous glances toward the emperor's 
box. It was Cleopatra again before Cesar. 
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Blangini returned to Germany as musical director 
to the king of Westphalia ; be kept up great style at 
tlie court At the end of a year, the king, discon- 
tented with his chapel, gave kim a mission to seek, 
with 100,000 francs, in France and Italy, for three 
musicians. Blangini had a charming trip, following 
the route of the scholars. He returned alone and 
was disgraced ; but, at that time, the king himself 
was disgraced : it was in 1814. 

Blangini belonged to all parties, except the party 
of non-paying kings. He returned to Paris. For 
what king was he to sing ? Was he himself to be- 
come a Frenchman, remain a Bavarian, or resume the 
Italian ? Ingrate ! he began to sing for the English, 
with the Cleopatra who passed from Cesar to Pom- 
pey. Blangini sinned in this. Talent as well as 
courage needs a country ; Blangini had no country : 
in that lies the sad portion of his life. 

In 1817, Louis XVIII. appointed him superinten- 
dent of his chapel ; a little while after, the duchess 
of Berry appointed him du-ector of her music. A 
little weaiied with his travels, he settled down in 
every way. He married one of the prettiest and 
most charming women of Paris ; but his reputation, 
if not his happiness, had reached its termination. 
We can not always sing the same song. 

The princess Pauline had not forgotten him. 
She wrote to him that she expected him in Italy. 
How could he avoid rejoining so much beauty and 
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love ? But liow was lie to leave so much love and 
beauty? He stood firm to marriage. More than 
once, however, must be bave followed in his dreams 
her who bad deigned to descend as low as bis heart. 
Like all tbose who derive their renown from fash- 
ion, after a day of chance and good fortune, Blangini 
passed out of fashion ; the renown which was so bril- 
liant, by degrees melted away ; the name which was 
pronounced in song by every lip fell almost into 
oblivion. A man can not always be composing sere- 
nades and canzonets, nor be always the lover of the 
jirincess Pauline : all this is the business of youth, 
and youth must pass away. Tlie grand opera soon 
handed him over to the comic opera, the comic opera 
to tbe vaudeville, tbo vaudeville to the romance, 
romance to forgetfulness. lie consoled bimself a 
little with sterile honors. Louis XVIIL gave him 
titles of nobility ; this might still have passed, had 
these titles been accorded by Mozart and Palestrina. 
The poor man I he felt himself, in his last days, so 
pleased by the glories of this world, that he sought 
with ardor that of adjunct to the mayor of a small 
village of La Beauce. Music, happily for him, had 
not entirely deserted him; it was still, as in his 
youth, his dearest and most delightful refuge. Mu- 
sic to this fallen musician was a mistress still adored 
though faded ; he did not dare to take her any 
longer into society, where her whitening locks were 
commented npon : he walked with her in solitary 
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plaeeSy dmiriog fhmi ber gome Bcintillations of the 
iAiea time* I have often heard poor Blangini, aban- 
doning himself to his still ardent inspiration, recover 
mom md then some melodies worthy of the lover of 
F«iliiie« His eye was reanimated by the sacred 
^xe; he heard with an amoroos sadness those mel- 
odies which he had not taken the trouble to note 
down — those melodies which died away in the air 
widi his last hopes* Sometimes he rose overcome 
hy agitation, let his arms fall, hung his head sadly, 
and seemed to say : ^^ For all this, it is still music !^ 
Benserade, also, who had had his days of festival at 
the court of Louis XIY. — Benserade, the fitvorite 
of glory and of fortune — ended at last by no longer 
being able to find a printer for his pretty verses; 
but he, at least for his part, bad a bit of charcoal left 
to write them with on the walls of his room, where 
people came to read tbem. Blangini would no 
longer note down his songs : ^^ My wife herself has 
plenty of other songs to sing/' There is no sadder 
spectacle than that of a poor artist who witnesses 
the last agony of his glory when he feels the fire 
still in his heart. 

Blangini was a humming-bird Gretry : grace al- 
ways without force, the delicate gentleness of the 
birds. The solemnity of the church chants had left 
no echo in his soul. He had studied the some- 
what quiet music of Fioraventi ; he had aimed at 
the simplicity of the great masters ; but simplicity 
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almost requires genius ; and Blangini's Bimplicitj did 
not often attain that character. He was poeticallj 
gifted ; it was liis success at eighteen that ruined 
him ; he wasted in vain sounds, serenades, and can- 
zonets, all that was in his soul ; he wasted with lavish 
hands, his scarce-created melodies; he shook the 
tree for the bU^feBoins, without even waiting for the 
fruit. The tree itH(5lf became barren, but Blangini at 
least was intoxicated with delight with the spring- 
flowei^s. 

One winter evening, some seven or eight years ago, 
I met Hhiii<i;ini in society, which he frequented with 
great difficulty ; we passed the evening in talking 
over Mozart, we parted with our Iiearts in our hands, 
as we gave one another the hand. lie was wearied ; 
he had lost all liis friends; he beheld with a happy 
smile, a poor rhymer of twenty, living on lost time. 
The friendship progressed on his part rapidly. I was 
awakened the next morning before day, by hearing 
my door open. 

" Who's there ?" — " It is Blangini who has come 
to carry you off." — " Carry me off? And where to P 
— " My hermitage." 

I lit a candle, looked distnistfully at Blangini, but 
found him in the most reasonable mood in the world ; 
he was equipped more like an English than an Italian 
trav^eller. T had no difficulty in deciding to follow 
him. Some minutes after, I got into his post-chaise; 
fortune had not entirely forgotten him. We went to 
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bis comitry-seat, in the centre of the beautiful forest 
of Orleans. Onr journey was pleasant in spite of the 
8now ; we passed two months in the forest, in the so- 
ciety of the wolves, a neighboring curate, and a 
pretty Orl6anaise. His retreat was noisy enough : 
piano, violoncello, and h^autboy, each urging their 
claims. Even at night an Eolian harp sang to us 
most funereal strains. 

Blangini had thus retired from the world to the 
forest of Orleans, with his beloved recollections, his 
sweet violoncello, and the pastel portrait of the prin- 
cess Pauline. He was a most hospitable hermit, and 
greatly beloved by all around ; the poor turned two 
leagues out of their way to pass by his door. 

I met Blangini for the last time, a year ago, at a 
curiosity-shop. I had somewhat lost sight of him. 
He was still the same man, sad yet smiling, restless, 
extravagant, agitated, his eye full of fire. " "Well, 
my dear Blangini how are the canzonets?" — "The 
canzonets ? alas I am at my requiem.^^ — " And your 
dear violoncello ?" — "Ah, my violoncello, I have shed 
many a tear over it since our excureion to the forest. 
I hope that God will give me strength to break it at 
the hour of my death ; for," continued he, pressing 
my hand with a tender and sad smile, " I do not 
wish that another shall possess the secret of the follies 
of my heart." 

Blangini was not a musician, but a poet who wrote 
his hymns with his bow on the violoncello, that elo- 
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qncnt book which includes the gamut of the passions 
and responds to every beating of the heart. Here 
lies a poet^ here lies a soul that scmg^ here lies the 
sound of the wind^ as Antipater said over the tomb 
of Orpheus. 



AN UNKNOWN SCULPTOR. 

!Nicx>LAs Majllefbb, was bom in 1760, in the Ver- 
mandois, wbicb favor be owed to a poor carpenter of 
La Tbierracbe. His motber was a sweet and pensive 
Fleming, living in the love of Grod and of ber cbildren. 
Bat be, wbo next to ber God, rewarded ber tbe best 
for ber pains, was Nicolas Maillefer. 

Nicolas Maillefer was bom in a chdtean. He 
thns related witb charming simplicity, his first quar- 
ter of an honr of life : — 

" I was bom in the chatean of Marcbais. At my 
first glance, I saw my poor motber, who did not look 
as if she were at a fete, although she was lying in a 
beantifiil bed, decked witb roses in gold embroidery, 
and shaded by velvet and silk ; a lady soon appeared 
more deUcate than a faiiy, who took me in her arms 
and cradled me on her bosom. Ah ! what a charm- 
ing pillow. In truth, I was very easy about my 
condition ; one could not commence life better ; but 
alas! for me, great dreamer that I was — ^I was already 
dreaming. Tbe dream was not long : a man of bad 
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iignro and rough iiuunuirH, Imdiy clotliod and his 
shock of luiir badly combed, opened the door of tho 
room, advanced in Hilence to the iire, and put upon 
tlie lu^arth, a ])ot of, 1 (hm^ know what. ^Monsieur 
Maillefer,' Haid the beautiful lady to him, ^you havo 

got a fine boy there.' At that moment my brow 
darkened, for I at once perceived with whom I had 
to do, I waH no longer mar(|uiH, but a clod-hoppor 
like my father. My father, how<jver, came to the bed, 
bowed Hiightly before the great lady, and gave mo a 
tap on the cheek by way of can;8H, which I by no 
meauH thanked him for. I ahouldlike right well to 
ixiy hhrh h(U)k\ Haid I tomyHelf. But at that moment 
I was Htartled, at noticing a Had nmile which was in- 
terchangc'd between my fatlKjr and my mother, a 
smile which revealed many hidden joys and sorrows, 
a Hmile which seemed to Hay : ' Ay, wife, let us con- 
Hole ourmilvtiH, poor devilw that we are, wo have 
courag(5 an long aH it pleascH God.' I already felt a 
tear which came froui my heart, roll down my cheek. 
1 rcHigned niynelf to life, to the life of tho poor, full 
of labor and of tearn. j^it why are there i>oor? I 
said to myHelf at that moment." 

You see i)y thiH, that Nicjolas Maillefer Iiad an 
original mind. At fifteen he read Jean-Jacquos ; at 
Heventeen, he did Ixjttorthan that: beloved his wife; 
at twenty he did still better, he suj)ported his family 
l)y his art of H(;ulpture in wood. 

The critics havo never thought of throwing a little 
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on that lost race of carvoi-s in wood, who have 

loft us 80 many masterpieces, scattered hero and 
there iu churches, ch&teaus, and monasteries. Nev- 
ertheless, nothing would be more curious to relate, 
than the history of these laborious, unrecognised ar- 
tists, who had no newspapers to sing the praises of 
their works. Nicolas Maillefer will not be unrecog- 
nised ; there is still time to save him from oblivion; 
moreover, thanks to the Frencli Kevolution, he has 
left too many recollections not to survive. 

As I run over his life on the rapid wing, I will 
take at hazard, the first chapter which comes to hand. 

In 1787, already the eighteenth century, which had 
commenced, by singing little arias like this : " Come 
and dance heneath the hraJcti^''^ was preparing to fin- 
ish by songrt like tins : " Let hh danca the Cwrw.ag- 
nole^^ Nicolas Maillefer had been married ten 
years. ITc planted trees in his garden, he carved in 
his workshop, he clierished his wife in the chimney- 
corner ; he gave alms from his tlireshold, not forget- 
ting to moisten the alms with a drop of claret: 
" Here, my brave fellow, drink ;" and when the poor 
man had drunk, he poured him out a cup of philos- 
ophy into the bargain. 

Nicolas Maillefer was beloved by all the world, 

except M. the cur6 and M. the count (a C(nmt such 

as there were few, one of those who almost justified 

1793). He preserved his free mode of conversation 

with them : so he took the trouble of warning them 
Vol. IL— 10 
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of the dangor which throatonod tho nobility and . 
clorgy in Franco. " Yes, njonsiour tho cure, yes, « 
nionHiour tho count, take care, tho philoBO])her8 of 
whom you Bpoak, so ill iuivo Bown tho idoas of doliv- ^ 
orance, of wliich wo bIuUI gather tho harvoBtB. In tho « 
Boventeenth century, men studied the arts: tho tree ^ 
was in flower; in the eighteenth, they studied hu- - 
nianity, the tree bore fruit. Tho Iiour of knowledge 
luiB arrived, it is tho hour of liberty. I have my 
feara that that hour may strike im]>lea8antly on }'Our 
oare. What matter? We are apju^oaohing a grand 
and noble conti^st. Abel rouses to attack Cain." M. 
le cur6, and M. le count would have liked right well 
to have driven tho jihilosophor far away from them, 
but the church and the chdteau could not dis})on8e 
with the carver. 

Thus in 17B7, on a fine April morning, a footman 
from the ch/ltoau came to the workshop, to say to the 
carver, " M. tho count wiBhoB to see you." — " I am 
glad of it I Oo and tell your master, that I am visi- 
ble at aTiy hour in my sliop, which is without an an- 
techamber." 

At tho roj)ort of the footman, tho master was in a 
fury ; but the fury over, ho must needs pass by the 
shop of tho carver. IIo wont there one ovoning with 
his gun and his dogs, as if returning from tho chase; 
Nicolas Maillefer was seated before his house, on a 
Htono bond), with the last ray of tho sun shining on 
him — the sun, his solo master. 
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> After this visit, tho sculptor went to the cliAtoAii. 
At dinner-time thoy called for him in vnin; at tho 
Wr of Innch, as inadamo tho countcBB wuh })n8Hing 
^11 horseback through a path in tho wood, bordering 
On the ch&teau, she was very much surprisiMl tonicot 
tie carver, side by side with a beggar, dividing liko 
\)rother8, and each eating with tho best appetite in 
the world, a piece of broad. 

The next day, very much iinj)rcBSod with tho ar- 
tist's mode of life, she ventured into a hall where lio 
was at work, " You are a very (juoor man. Monsieur 
Maillefor; so you like hotter to live in tho woodti 
than to live at tiie chAteau." — " I wish to live neither 
with footmen, nor with inastorB, madame. A little 
bread, tho broad of labor, tho water of tho Rpring, a 
little sunlight is enough for mo, to say nothing of tho 
fragrance of tho forest, which is for mo tho best of 
doBsorts. In a word, nnulumo, I liko to live on tho 
air of tho time." — " It is nithora frugal ropust," said 
tho countess, somewhat out of her reckoning, '' novor- 
theloss, 1 saw yesterday with grcMit ])hMisuro, that 
you found tho moans of giving to tho poor, tho 
crumbs of your table." — "Our kind (Droator, nui- 
damo, has permitted tho joys of charity to his poorest 
creatures." 

Tlie countess bhished: tlioy gave alms at tho cha- 
teau, but that might be calhul, throwing away alms. 

Toward evening, as tho sculptor was departing, ho 
saw on tho threshold of the vestibule, the pretty hand 
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of the countess, over the coarse band of a poor man. 
'^ Ah ! madamc the countess," said he, ^^ that hand 
if it continues to do tlius, will efface many sins ; it is 
by that hand that Saint-Peter will conduct you to 
paradise. Meanwhile, allow me to thank it after my 
fashion." Thereupon, without other preamble, Nico- 
las Maillefer kissed the hand of madame the countess, 
who did not trouble herself much about getting of- 
fended. After all, the sculptor was as handsome as he 
was proud ; she loved to see this dreamer sometimes 
sad, sometimes gay, according to his mood ; having 
at times his soul in his eyes or on his lips as at the 
moment of the kiss. There were plenty of countesses 
of the eighteenth century, who would have given him 
both hands. 

The countess was a beautiful woman, who re- 
minded one at the same time, of the portraits of 
Greuze and the pastels of La Tour; she was, it is 
true, the countess of the eighteenth century, but a 
little too far removed from the gentle atmosphere of 
the court, and having already a presentiment of the 
whirlwind, which was to scatter the leaves of the 
roses in her bosom. Thus with a gayety almost li- 
centious on her lips, but at the same time with a 
pious thought in the bottom of her heart, a heavenly 
image, some restoration of banished virtue, in a 
word, madame dc B.... who counted her thirty-four 
vears, had commenced with love under the shadow 
of the screens of her grandmother, the marcbionesB 
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^R... ; she thought of ending with virtue, under 

*Qe shadow of the great trees around her chdteau. 

Dentil then, following the tradition of certain chateaux, 

^lae had divided humanity in her mind into two 

^J)ecie8 : the children of the bountiful Creator, that 

^^ to say, the nobles, and the animals of the bounti- 

^fful Creator, that is to say the common people. 

Nicolas Maillefer's kiss singularly modified her 

Jdeas in this respect. 

At night, as the remembrance of this occurrence 
prevented her from sleeping, she called the count, to 
inform him that the sculptor was a man of mind and 
it man of heart, worthy of a better position in the 
world, to which the count replied, that "Nicolas 
Maillefer, in spite of his pretence of philosophy, 
was in his proper situation, that God had given him 
his hands to work with, and for nothing else, that he 
knew nothing of the science of humanity, that he 
was as ignorant as a schoolmaster." The countess 
wanted very much to reply, that Nicolas Maillefer 
had the eyes of a poet, and the mouth of a man who 
had read deeply in every chapter of humanity ; but 
seeing that she would talk to no purpose on this sub- 
ject, that the count had his reasons for not being of 
her opinion, she made her defence of Nicolas Mail- 
lefer to herself. 

Some days after, the sculptor having finished his 
work, left the ch&teau without saying a word. At 
the door of the park he stopped, to salute the count- 
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ess : " Are you going ? Are yon through already i" 
" Yes madame." 

The count came up at the park gate : " I must 
pay you, Monsieur Nicolas Maillefer." — "No mat- 
ter about that monsieur, I have repaired a work of 

art after a fashion " — "You have worked for me," 

intemipted the count, who no longer feared to offend 
the sculptor, " I do not wish to be under obligations 
to you." — " As you please, monsieur." — "Return to 
the chateau, I am going there myself, and we will 
finish mattere." 

Nicolas Maillefer saluted the countess a second 
time, who by her sad look seemed to say to him : "If 
I had the management of this, it should not end thus." 

At the chateau, the count clinked five crowns in 
his hand, in offering them to the sculptor. "You 
have worked five days, Monsieur Maillefer." — "I 
have not counted, monsieur, but as I am to be paid, 
I am well content to let it be so. It is not a crown, 
but a louis a day. So give me five louis or give mo 
nothing, I care not which." — "You are a fellow un- 
worthy of my favors." — "I am content, monsieur- 
count." — " Take care, no impertinence at any rate, 
if you please." — " Come, monsieur-count, no bluster; 
you know very well that I am not at all afraid of you. 
But as you choose to pay mft with bad words, I will 
give you a receipt and be ofl*." — " Wait, wait, once 
more I tell you, I wish to owe nothing to a man of 
your sort. Here, I will not haggle with yon.'* 
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With theso words, the count threw, rather than 
^lAced, five louis in the hand of the sculptor — one 
tifopped on the floor. '' You have only given me 
four, monsieur the count." — "And the one which 
dropped." — "I do not count that." — •' Do you think 
that I am going to pick it up for you ?" — " Do you 
think that I will do so?" said Nicolas Maillefer, en- 
ergetically. — '' But here comes one of your servants, 
just at the right time. John I John I come here." 

And John having come — 

" Pick up that gold piece." 

The servant looked at him all agape ; the count 
was ready to burst with rage ; finally the servant, 
accustomed to obey, picked up the gold piece. — 
"Very good, my friend, keep it for youreelf," said 
Nicolas Maillefer, turning on his heel. "Turn that 
rascal out of doors!" roared the enraged count. — 
" It is not worth while to take the trouble, monsieur 
the count, I am going but too willingly." 

While descending the staircase, he contented him- 
self with repeating : " Wo unto you who join house 
to house, and who add land to land, so that there 
remains no ])laco for the poor! Are you, then, the 
only inhabitants of the world ?" 

During the same season, if we are to believe cer- 
tain indiscreet reminiscences, the sculptor mot sev- 
eral times, by accident, madame the countess in the 
shady paths about the chateau ; these two minds com- 
prehended one another marvellously ; the flower of 
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love bloomed in their hearts and embalmed them; but 
the historian has naught to say thereon — it is a mys- 
tery which the autumn wind has carried into infinity. 

In 1792, power had changed hands a little in 
France. Nicolas Maillefer was commissioner of the 
republic ; that is to say, the sovereign judge of the 
entire region. Thanks to this power, he exercised 
charity quite at his ease. Monsieur the cur6 had 
raised the cry of terror in the church, but without car- 
rying off kind Providence with him. Nicolas Mail- 
lefer liad succeeded him in the pulpit to preach the 
new religion. Monsieur the count had come to hear 
him like a courtier ; having met him in the nave, in 
the middle of the crowd, who were offering him 
their hands, he said to him : " Tou really speak like 
an attorney, but you have no pity for us." 

And while speaking in this manner, monsieur the 
count slipped a purse full of gold in the hand of the 
new-made tribune. The sculptor was, for a moment, 
overcome by a noble indignation ; but, immediately 
restraining himself, he took the purse, advanced to 
the poor's box, emptied all the gold into it with a 
smile, and forthwith returned to give the purse to 
the count. 

" We are lost !" exclaimed the count. " There is 
no longer anything to be done with this rabble." 

Some days after, monsieur the count had gone to 
join monsieur the cure at Coblentz, with the countess 
and his two sons. But the decree followed which 
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Beqneetrated the entire property of the emigres to 
the use of the nation. Nicolas Maillefer received 
from Paris the order to sell the chateau and all its 
dependencies. 

Soon, in dne form, he had notice given that the 
sale wonld take place on the first Sunday in October, 
in the old hall of justice, at the set price of twenty 
thousand livres. 

The evening previous, at eleven o'clock at night, 
as he had just gone to sleep in peace alongside of 
his wife, he was suddenly awakened by the sound 
of a footfall in the adjoining apartment. As there 
were no bolts to his door, a person could enter with- 
out hinderance. "Who's there?" — "Hush, if you 
please, I am the count de B...." 

The sculptur lit his lamp and approached the 
count. "What brings you here so early, monsieur 
the count?" Monsieur de B.... was as pale as death. 
— " Alas ! I have come to cast myself at your feet ; 
I am a lost man, but you can save me : if they sell 
my chateau, I am without resources !" — " An honest 
man is never without resources, monsieur the count." 
— " Ay, but at the same time I am for ever banished 
from France." — " What matters that? it is no longer 
your country, monsieur the count." 

The sculptor's wife, who was rather tart, came, 
scarcely clothed, into the room. " Ah, Nicolas, do 
not think of yielding; you are here as the repre- 
sentative of the people. Think of your duty." — 

10* 
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" My wife, go to bed ; I am here the reprosontatlve of 
my heart."—" Remember that that citizen there would 
have driven yon away from the door of his ch&tean 
like a dog if you had gone to ask a favor of him." — 
" Well, for my part, I shall teach him how to live." 
— " Ton will do better to teach him how to die." 

Kicolas Maillefer seated himself at his desk, and 
wrote in silence this certificate, which might be bis 
ruin : — 

"I certify that the citizen Adolphe D...., for- 
merly count de B...., has not quitted the national 
territory as was here supposed. He is, moreover, a 
charitable man. He gives half his fortune toward 
the fund for carrying on the national war, and, if 
necessary, will convert his chAteau into an hospital 
for wounded soldiei's. Consequently, the sale an- 
nounced will not take place, and, until further orders, 
the said citizen will enjoy all the rights of a French 
citizen. 

" Given and executed at B...., by us, the under- 
signed, commissioner of the republic. 

"Nicolas Maillefeb." 

" There, monsieur the count, if you wish my certifi- 
cate."— "The devil I" said the count to himself, "the 
half of my fortune for the national war I Pshaw 1 I 
will do nothing of the sort. I will bow my head 
during the storm ; but the storm once over, I shall 
raise it higher than ever." 
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After this determination, M. the count spoke as 
fidlows to Nicolas Maillefor : '* You are my savior ; 
allow me to pi'ess your hand. I was unworthy of 
yon; but this good deed will bo a lesson for me." — 
**B6 off, be off, citizen, it will not make you any bet- 
ter," said the sculptor's wife as she closed the door. 

The next day, madame the countess of B.... in- 
quired for Nicolas Maillefcr. As soon as she was 
alone with him, she threw hei'self into his arms — 
"Ah ! I thank you," said she with a sob. 

Nicolas Maillefer, completely softened, looked at 
her affectionately ; seeing two tears in her beautiful 
eyes, he dried them with his lips. She departed, 
and she herself carried away with her on her bosom 
two tears of the sculptor's, two burning tears, which 
she felt until death. 

She died some few yoare after. The sculptor 
often went in pureuit of her adored shade to the 
wtK>d8 of the chateau. 

The time came when the count also thanked Nic- 
olas Maillefor, but after his own fashion. At the 
fall of the empire, tlie commissioner of the republic 
was imprisoned by oi*der of the count, who had 
regained his power in tlie country. Nicolas's gen- 
erosity weighed upon his heart ; he found a cruel 
pleasure in striking him with hard woi*ds. Accord- 
ing to him, the sculptor's hands were still I'ed ; he 
had buried treasuivs ; he had offended God and the 

* 

devil. Tlie truth was, that Nicolas had not a drop 
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of blood on his conscience, nor a sou in his pocket ; 
the truth was, that the most offensive act of his life 
had been the certificate given to the count. 

^Nicolas Maillefer died at eighty years of age, with- 
out fear and without reproach, leaving nothing here 
below but good works. He has gone to find else- 
where his friends, Condorcet and Camille Desmou- 
lins. In spite of the outcries of the count, he was, 
up to his death, venerated by all. He had pre- 
served to his old age his thoroughly French philos- 
ophy. "Let us laugh," he used to say — "let us 
laugh, since we have no longer anything good to do. 
Let us laugh ; it is the summing up of wisdom." — 
" Go," said he to the poor, " go and dance ; go and 
shake off your misery under the windows of the 
rich, to discourage them in their egotism. For my 
part," said he, " I have taken up my violin again, 
and I intend to give my best salute to the parting 
sun." 

Every evening, in fact, he went up on the mount- 
ain in front of the chateau, and abandoned himself 
to his beloved recollections of 1Y92. He played 
with enthusiasm the air of the Marseillaise. The 
count raged with fury ; but, in the fields, the peas- 
ant rested on his hoe or on his plough to listen. 
And when the peasant was an old soldier of the 
republic, he applauded while he wept. 
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Time which devours all things, has not attacked 
the works of Vandyck ; his portraits have preserved 
all their light and freshness ; perhaps it is time itself 
which has scattered over these immortal canvasses, 
the harmonizing dust, the magic texture which gives 
old pictures the mysterious appearance of consecrated 
works, in which the hand of man is scarcely recognised. 

The Flemish school condemned itself, by its prin- 
ciple always to descend, from the ideal to the real, 
from poetry to truth. If this tendency was fatal to 
the great works produced at Bruges, Antwerp and 
Brussels, may we not affirm that it was favorable to 
the works of Vandyck. If nature is to rule any- 
where in full force and liberty, is it not in the por- 
trait, provided that the painter, like Vandyck, 
knows how to shed over it the light of heaven, and 
the light of intelligence ? 

Portraits are the most faithful page of history; for 
the study of the characters and passions of an epoch, 
I should recommend a gallery of portraits in prefer- 
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enco to a library ; during tlio last three or four cen- 
turies, a gallery has been gradually created, with the 
deliberation of genius, in which are found all the 
great physiognomies which have governed the Chris- 
tian world. The painter may deceive himself, but 
he is still more faithful than the most faithful histo- 
rian. If the head which he shows you is that of any 
kind of a king, king by bravery, genius, birth, or tal- 
ent, you will gradually see the halo of this royalty 
shine out on his forehead, or in his glance. The soul 
of every strong man, is incessantly passing over his 
countenance ; it is of no use for him to mask it, for 
it will make itself visible in spite of himself But to 
seize this soul as it passes, to fix it on the canvass by 
the magic of color, nothing less will answer than a 
painter of the firet rank, Titian, Yandyck, or Rem- 
brant, who has the gift of creation in his touch. For 
one such master of the Deity's ow3 school, how many 
unintelligent paintere have we, who copy the material 
covering, without thought of the intellect which lies 
beneath the brow I 

Anthony Yandyck, whose family was originally 
from Bois-le-Duc, was born at Antwerp, in the last 
year of the sixteenth century. According to Hou- 
brackcn, his father was a painter on glass, and his 
mother a proficient in lace-embroidery. Painting on 
glass was already declining : cathedrals were no 
longer built, protestantism ruined Gothic art; without 
doubt, the lace-embroidery contributed more to the 
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education of Vandyck, than tlie art already loet of 
the paiuter on glass. Yandyck had at first bis father 
for his master^ but the bitter, soon acknowledging 
that a painter on canvass could not be produced, on 
the principles of a paiuter on glass, took his son to 
Van Balen, who was bis friend. 

Van Balen had made a trip to Home and Venice, 
he had studied all the traditions of his art, he was a 
learned artist as well as a good painter. An intelli- 
gent pupil like Yandyck, might have issued from his 
studio, with his talents fully developed. Yandyck 
had however, seen Rubens' pictures; to his eyes, Yan 
Balen was a painter in good repute, but Hubens was 
tlie monarch of his art. He went and knocked at his 
door : " Who is there ?" — " A child who imderstands 
your gouius." Rubens recognised the same day, 
that he was a child of genius. 

If we arc to believe the story-tellers, Rubens be- 
came jealous of Yandyck, but not in the studio. 
Tliese story-tellers, assure us, that the young painter 
was beloved by Isabella Brandt, Yandyck without 
jx)S8es8ing the beauty adored by the Greeks, perhaj^s 
with his bold yet tender, chivalric and amorous fea- 
tures, possessed the ideal beauty of his country and 
his age ; for it must be confessed, that beauty changes 
its character in accordance with countries and pe- 
riods.* As these passions are only written on the 

* In FVanot\ th« pi^sout Wnu iiloal of rt*finoi»ent ree«tnb]«« little 
the boMu ideal of the court of Iaxus XIV. What a lUffbreQce there it 
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winds, and painted on the waves, we can affirm 
nothing here, but neither can we deny anything. 
That which is indisputable, is that Vandyck quitted 
his master about that time ; their farewell was that 
of two brethren in arms, and not of two enemies. 
Vandyck offered Rubens, as a mark of high and 
profound regard, those of his pictures which he most 
esteemed, an Ecce Ifomo^ a Christ in the Garden 
of Olives^ and a portrait of Isabella Brandt. This 
portrait was perhaps painted with passion; but a 
fact which gives little probability to the report al- 
ready mentioned, that Vandyck adored Isabella, is 
that Rubens ]>laced this portrait in his saloon himself, 
and sliowed it as a masterpiece to all his visiters, as 
well as to all his friends. "If you were not about 
setting out on your travels," said Rubens to Van- 
dyck, " I would take you into my cabinet, and say 
to you : choose. But of what use is it to give you 
pictures, since you are going to Italy, the country of 
masterpieces ; I prefer offering you the best horse in 
my stable." Vandyck set out ; his father, his mother, 
and a hundred friends escorted him on his journey. 
Although his horse was impatient to msh forward, 
he turned him round every moment to see the last 

between Rotrou and Racine, who were both considered fine-looking! 
Wliat similarity is there between the pretty rakes of 1*740 and the 
pale dreamers of 1840? The mask becomes modified according to 
the ])aRRi<)nfl of an epoch. Thus, in the eighteenth century wo hud 
Yanloo and La Tour ; at the present day we have Delacroix and 
Scheffer. 
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Bignals of farewell of his mother, who had chosen to 
go farther than his frietidB. At last he could see only 
the spire of the cathedral of Antwerp. " I, too," said 
he with a holy enthusiasm, " will one day paint my 
Descent from the Oross.^^ 

He scarce made a halt at Brussels, quitting the 
city of the arch-dukes in the morning, under a fine 
July sun. Scarcely had he advanced two leagues, 
when seeing a village, he halted to drink a pint of 
beer. He remounted his horse, but destiny awaited 
him there. A young girl, a peasant, more fresh, 
more fair, and more rosy than all his visions of 
twenty, appeared at the threshold of the inn, and 
said to him with a smile, which displayed teeth as 
white as those of a young wolf: " And the stirnip- 
cup, monsieur?" Vandyck pulled the bridle of his 
fiery travelling companion. " The stirrup-cup?" said 
he ; " I shall not leave." lie descended to examine 
more closely this artless beauty, so striking and so 
unexpected, who wa^ to be his third master. She 
was clothed pretty much in the style of the time, 
with naked feet, short petticoat, loosely-laced bodice, 
her hair loose to the wind, and her neck exposed to 
the sun. Tandy ck entered the tavern. "Where 
were you going, monseigneur ?" — " To Italy ; but if 
you please, I will not go so far." In fact, what was 
he to do in Italy ? See the women of Raphael and 
Titian. Were they then more beautiful than this 
miller's girl of Saventhem? In the life and career of 
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Yandyck, the heart was to play a more important 
part than the head. Peasant maiden though she was, 
this miller's girl of Saventhem realized the ideal of 
Vandyck. Since he had found his ideal, he had no 
desire to quit the country. He boldly installed him- 
self with the family of his mistress. Tlius did Van- 
dyck, already celebrated, habituated to polished 
society, born with an instinctive love of grandeur, 
content himself with a rustic shed in the shadow of 
a mill for a studio, as did Rembrandt at a later 
period. 

His mistress, desirous to obtain pardon for their 
amorous joys, begged him to paint two religious pic- 
tures for the parish-church. Vandyck's passion was 
undoubtedly serious, for he obeyed his mistress. Any 
one else in his place, would have contented himself 
with painting the fair maid of the mill twice, once 
for her, and once for himself, after which he would 
have continued his journey, with a laugh over the 
adventure ; but Vandyck was as fervent a lover as 
he was a fervent artist. He painted the two pictures 
for the church of Saventhem. The first represented 
Saint Martin dividing his cloah with the Beggar. 
The St. Martin was Vandyck. As he had repre- 
sented himself on horeeback, he had painted his fel- 
low-traveller, who although pasturing like a veritable 
miller's horse, had lost none of his heroic spirit. In 
the second picture The Family of the Virgin^ he 
represented the old miller, his wife and their daugh- 
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ter. "AU who have seen this picture, assure us 
fliat the peasant-girl sufficiently justifies by her 
beauty, the attentions of the young painter.^' It is 
Bescamps who thus speaks.''^ 

MeanwhUe, the report had spread fix>m Saventhem 
to Brussels, and from Bnissels to Antwerp, that a 
young painter who had started for Rome, had been 
stopped on the journey by the fine eyes of a miller's 
maid of twenty, who inspired his masterpieces. Ru- 
bens fancied that he recognised Vandyck ; he set off 
for Saventhem, On his arrival, he heard the neigh- 
ing of the horse which he had given to his disciple. 
He surprised Vandyck on the steps of the mill, non- 
chalantly reclining at the feet of his mistress. ^^ I 
thought,'' said he to him with a smile, *' that you 
would henceforth dispense with a master." Van- 
dyck had already thrown himself upon Rubens' neck. 
" And Rome, and Venice, and Raphael, and Titian, 
and Michael Angelo, and Veronese ?" — " I will start 
to-morrow," replied Vandyck with sudden enthu- 
siasm. He did so. This romance of his life winds 
up here. His historians do not say whether he con- 
soled himself soon. What became of the fair maid 
of the mill, his freshest inspiration ? Did another 
come and wipe away her tears ? She was made to 
love much : she consoled herself. 

♦The Family of the JlrpH has disappeared for more than a 
centurT from the church of Saventhera. The St Martin had tUso 
disappearini in favor of the Louvre; but in 1816, Saventhem again 
beheld Jier masterpiece. 



3.1(1 VANUYOK. 

Viindvrk wont Html^lit in Vonloo ; hontudiod with 
tvnior thn InniinouH tonoM, itin ait* of tho lumd And tho 
dmporiort of Titiun luul Voroni»Ho, htifc without loKln^ 
ni^ht t>f Nutun^ ; ho tMirrortod truth hy urt, without 
ovor HUiotlmrin^ lior hoiioutli onuvuiout. From Von* 
ioo lu^ wont to Oonoti, wlioro tio ntudiod a long tinus 
Kt'oni (^«noii lio wont to tlonio, wIum'o ho had boon 
Huninionod l\v (^unlinHl Hontivoglio, to paint hiHjmi*- 
tniit. TImu'o waH at that tinus a rolony of KlonuHli 
artinU at tlotno, wito liad ahandonod ttioli* prinutivo 
goniuH, timt In to nay, vitality, hrilliano}% and frDodon), 
to oi»py Hi»rviU»ly tho Italian nn^ntorrt. Vandyok at 
ili'Kt thntt^;:ht tliivt 1)0 HJiotdd iind tVi^MuU atnong hifi 
oonipittrintH ; hut tli(\v all violontly oxolainiod agalnf«t 
him wlion thi«y roiMt^ninod in hin portmit4«, tho l)otd 
and InminotiM touoh of HuhonM. ThoHO Italianl9U.^d 
Klominf^H, who had ronotmood thoii* national gonluM 
for mM'vilo imitation, did not winh to adnnt, that a 
Klominh paintor nnuriKhod in tho rohtrnt prinoiploi* of 
tho inominh Hohooh had arrivod itt Uomo with on- 
ilowmoutM, whioh woro to throw thoir own inti) tho 
nhado. Vandyrk mij^ht porhapH havo ohfainod par* 
don, if ho had oonnontod to load a diHHlpato<l tav- 
orn lifo with thorn, hut lu^ had aotput'od nioro nohlo 
taHtoH in tho Kohoul of Utdiotm. Tho Klondmh oolony 
tMpvni/.od HO piiwtM'fnl a oahal againnt him, that htl 
ahundonod tho KttMnid ( 'ity almont immodJatoly after 
luM arrival. Ilo pnwHtMl into Sioily, whoro ho painted 
among othor portraitu, that of IMnlihort of Havoyj 
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from Palermo ho returned Ui dlciioii, and tlietico 
finally U) Antwerp, wImho lie fotuid Kletnin^H more 
Flembii titan thoHe of Htntw. Ilt^ iilone after Itu- 
beni) saw hm name, nmcril^ed in niajeHtic characters 
on the tablets of the corporation of St, iitike. 

He had, however, in Hpitc of UuhcnH^ testimony 
in his favor, to stru^^le dcHpcratc'ly U> make known 
his talents. Ttie canons of (/ourtray, ordered an 
altar-piece from him. He paint43d a ChriHt on 
th, CroHH in a grand style and with much feeling. 
lie called t^igether the canoiiH, when his picture was 
placed in the church, counting upon their admiration. 
His surprise was great, aw hcholding the contemptu- 
ous bearing of the entire cliapt<?r toward the painter 
and the picture : ** What a daub 1 what a dauber I" 
Vandyck wiHhed to duft'tid hin picture, but the can- 
otiH all exclaime<l againnt it U}\!yA\MM'. Tiic sum of 
their (}loquenc(% wuh, that the (Jhrht on the Oroti9 
was but an ignoble rmiHqiierade. '* Vandyck was left 
alone, with a joiner and Home HacriHtians, who fancied 
they were consoling him by re,commending him to 
take away his ])i<;ture, and asHurittg him, tluit it 
W}iH not an entire Iohh, uh his canvaKs could be used 
for screens." Vandyck, who kiuiw his powers, 
hatightily rmbjred the joiuijr t^) hang his picture. The 
day aft(tr, he rettirncMl U) the canons, and told them, 
''they had not se.tjn his picture in a proper light." 
They all exclaiuu^d that they did not want to see the 
thing a second time ; ihvy paid hitn for it, to avoid 
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scandal, but with so bad a grace, that the artist was 
thoroughly indignant. Soon after, certain connois- 
seurs, passing through Courtray, loudly expressed 
their admiration of the work as a masterpiece. The 
news of this spread from mouth to mouth ; admiring 
crowds gathered before the picture, and Vandyck 
then made known the incident. The canons were 
regarded as ignoramuses, " too moderate an expres- 
sion," parenthetically, remarks the artless Descamps. 
The canons convoked a chapter to repair their mis- 
take. They wrote in formal session, to Yandyck, 
begging him to paint them some more pictures. 
" You can find daubers enough in Courtray and the 
neighborhood," was his answer; "for my part, I 
have resolved to paint henceforth for men, and not 
for donkeys." — " It is pretended," says artless Des- 
camps, " that this term was to some extent a formula 
for the chapter." Vandyck, moreover, never had 
reason to congratulate himself, in reference to reli- 
gious corporations. He had painted a Sa/int- Augus- 
tine for the Augustines of Antwerp ; when the sub- 
ject of pay was broached, they declared that he had 
dressed their saint badly, that they wanted him in 
black and not in white. Vandyck, in the hope of 
being paid, changed the saint's garments ; but the 
monks then said they had no money. " However," 
one of them timidly suggested, " if you will give us 
a Christ from your own hand, we will find the means 
to pay for your Saint- Augustine." 
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Althongh indignant at their knavery, Vandyck 
gave them the Christ to secure the pay for the saint. 

According to Houbracken, Enbens, about this 
time, oflEered his eldest daughter to Yandyck. Yan- 
djck refused her, because he was still an ardent ad- 
mirer of the mother. The imagination of the anec- 
dote-mongere, no doubt, plays an important part in 
this story. Yandyck made but a short stay at Ant- 
werp: Kubens absorbed too much of the sunshine 
to leave any for othere. He left for the Hague, 
'where the prince of Orange, Frederic of Nassau, 
paid him in better money than the monks. He was 
lodged at the court, and painted there more than 
twenty portraits of princes, dukes, and embassadors. 
From the Hague he passed to England, and from 
England to France, harassed, at that time, more by 
the love of gain than tlie love of art. It was, how- 
ever, written that a thousand obstacles should be 
cast in the way of the wheel of his fortune. He 
passed throngh London and Paris as a stranger, 
without finding a being to notice his talents. He 
"was (will it be believed T) forced to return to Ant- 
werp to paint for the monks again. Happily the 
order of Capuchins treated him better than that of 
the Augustins. 

His evil days were, however, soon to be over. 
Scarcely had he quitted England, when several of 
the portraits which ho had painted at the court of 
the prince of Orange passed to that of London. 
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Charles I. became an enthusiastic admirer of the 
fine character of Yandyck's portraits, and was de- 
sirous of attracting him to his court. Vandyck, 
however, not forgetting the inhospitality of Great 
Britain on his first visit there, vowed that he would 
not return there. Sir Kenelm Digby, however, car- 
ried him off to London, in spite of himself, and pre- 
sented him to the king. Charles I. received him 
with as much favor and deference as if he had been 
Knbens. He gave him his portrait set in diamonds, 
attached to a gold chain. Yandyck respectfully 
placed the chain around his neck. Charles I. after- 
ward created him knight of the bath ; and, desiring 
that England should become his second country, be- 
stowed a lai'ge pension on him with two residences, 
one for summer and one for winter. He told him 
that his entire court should be painted by him, and 
fixed the price of his portraits : a hundred pounds 
sterling for full-lengths, and fifty pounds for half- 
lengths. 

These were his best days. Like Rubens, he pos- 
sessed a royalty of the highest and most genial 
stamp — that of perpetuating the work of God. The 
most beautiful women of Great Britain came, as to a 
fete, to sit before his palette, charged, for them, with 
roses of immortal bloom. Fair locks were loosened 
for him in wavy ringlets ; fair shoulders, whiter than 
the summits of the Alps, were unveiled before his 
pencil. Like the Marechal de Richelieu, he could 
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*^1e himself, to some extent, the Imsband of all the 
^"^Uieii. When the beautiful princess de Brignolles, 
^f naked) sat so complacontly in his studio, when 
^atidyck painted with a trembling hand her da£> 
^itig neck, the masterpiece of nature, did he not 
''^ticy that the Great Master had created that neck 
*>r him I 

Taudyck lived in familiar intimacy with Charles 
^* He was insatiable ; ho cost the king more than 
^ prime minister. One day, when Charles I. was 
fitting to the painter (perhaps for the admirable pie- 
^Xire which the burin has immortali/Asd), tlie king, 
^^ho had just been consulting with the duke of Nor- 
folk about the bad stato of his finances, turned toward 
Vandyck, and said to him, with a smile: ^'And 
have you too, Sir Anthony, known what it is to want 
for five or six thousand guineas ?" — " Ay, ay, siiHs, an 
artist who keeps o})on house to his friends and open 
pnrse to his mistresses, is but too often sensible of a 
void ill his strong box."* Vandyck indulged in in- 

* Tho queon Mnr^arct do nourbon, (laughter of Ilonry TV., sat to 
him one day. As he lingered a long time over tho handi of the 
princess (ho excelled in painting tlio hands and feet), slie asked 
him in a gay tono» w)iy lie caressed her hands more than her head? 
** Madame, it is because I hope a reward from tlioso fair hands 
worthy of her who Wars them.'* Descamps cites this as a happy 
reply. We hope, for the honor of the paintt»r, that it is another 
of the many anecdotes without foundation. Another remark of Van- 
dyck would prove that he was somewhat candid in his charaoter. 
He was reproached for painting more negligently at forty than 
at twenty. "Formerly," he replied, "I worked for my repntation; 
now, I work for my pocket** 

Vol. II.— 11 
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credible expenses ; he enriched his mistresses and 
servants, but ruined by degrees his talent and health. 
In his excess of luxury, he did not, like Bubens, 
build a palace ; but he did build a laboratory, for 
he had fallen into the fanaticism of the alchemists, 
and beheld all the gold which he had created, as 
if by magic by the pencil, evaporate in the cru- 
cible. 

It was owing to his friend the duke of Bucking- 
ham that he was led into the folly of undertaking 
great schemes. The proud favorite of Charles I., 
seeing that he had almost ruined Yandyck, was de- 
sirous of repairing his otherwise involuntary injuries. 
He snatched him from his mistresses, and married 
him to the daughter of Lord Kuthven, a Scottish no- 
bleman. She was one of the most beautiful women 
in England ; but she brought him no other portion 
than her illustrious name and already celebrated 
beauty. Yandyck, as soon as he was married, gath- 
ered together the fragments of his fortune and set 
out for Antwerp, hoping to be at last received there 
with enthusiasm. That, however, was decidedly not 
the field of his glory. lie made a second visit to 
Paris : he had been told that he could re-establish 
his fortune by painting the gallery of the Louvre ; 
but Foussin had anticipated him. A second time 
did he quit inhospitable France; he returned to 
England, but his career was ended : he had abused 
his powers ; though still young, he had neither vigor 
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nor courage. He fell sick jind did not revive again.^ 
His wife bad given him a daughter, who died at 
two or three years of age. This was a final blow to 
his heart. 

He died, without leaving many mourners, aged 
forty-two, with the sad and holy hope of being buried 
in St. Paul's cathedral, where his daughter was al- 
read;^ laid. Maria Eathven remarried, but died 
shortly after. 

Vandyck was but the Virgil of Eubens, with less 
genius and greater attractiveness, less of the grand 
and more of the noble, less enthusiastic and more 
perfect. It must be remembered that he died young 
and lived a hap-hazard life, always in love, and 
therefore always mad. Besides, were it not always 
a settled thing to place the pupil in the shadow of 
the master, the same fervor would often be excited 
before the great compositions of Vandyck as before 
those of Rubens. To those who deny him genius, 
we may reply by his famous picture of St Martin^ 
painted at the age of twenty in the little village of 
Saventhem, where he was alone, without master or 
precedents. lie has left admirable works in Italy, 
which will not yield to those of Rubens, or even of 
Titian. 

He had, like Rubens, the poetry of color ; his tone 

* The king was always warmly attached to him, notwithstanding 
hit greediness for money and his prodigality. During the painter's 
illness, he proiniHed three hundred guineas to his physician, if he 
oould cure Vandyck. 
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is less spirited, but still more harmonions ; his chiaro- 
oscuro is the triumph of art, since art is not therein 
apparent. What is especially to be admired in 
Vandyck is his firm, broad, and deep touch, which 
does not exclude a marvellous delicacy. We can 
still less comprehend this perfection, when we re — 
member that he painted a head at once upon th^ 
canvass and with the same palette. He usually com- 
menced a portrait in the morning, kept the sitter to 
dinner, and finished it in the evening. It is appa- 
rent that those who sat to him did not find it weari- 
some. In truth, Yandyck had at his disposition 
players, jugglers, musicians, dancing-girls, every- 
thing that contributes to noise and display. By 
skilfully heightening his lights and shadows, Van- 
dyck always attained a grand and simple effect. 
He took only from nature that which truth de- 
manded, and added to it the splendor of ai-t. His 
heads are in such strong relief, have such vitality 
that in beholding them we almost forget that the 
are portraits. 

Vandyck, as a portrait-painter, is on a level wi 
Raphael, Holbein, Velasquez, and Rembrand 
Life is resplendent in all his portraits; he seizes 
the reality at the moment when the mind is rad 
on the countenance : hence his ideal perfection, ( 

♦ Joshua Reynolds, the great English portrait-painter, style 
the first of portrait-painters. The Marquis d* Aliens calls h 
finest painter in the world. Among the great portrait-p 
Rigaud and Hals are not to be forgotten. 
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^ Ids preciBion. Besides, when mind is not appa- 
^t iQ the features, Yandyck throws his own into 
Qiem firom the point of his pencil. 

Yandyck is, perhaps, the painter who has best 
comprehended the bean-ideal of his age ; his Inmin- 
008 portraits, tinged with the reflection of the new 
dawn which was spreading over the earth, have all, 
with their chivalric and intelligent pride, a trace of 
Spanish and romantic poetry. We may also say 
that they recall the heroes of Tasso, who are more 
amorons than sanguinary; all are imbued with a 
chivalric air. We feel that the romance of their 
lives has passed through their hearts. The portraits 
of Yandyck are therefore, besides being master- 
pieces, also animated by the expression of the face. 
They have always a family. How many times has 
the portrait even of an ancestor been removed to 
give place to one painted by Yandyck ! 

Yandyck closes the cycle of the great painters of 
bis country. Flanders exhausted her powers in her 
sublime children. Genius, like the golden grain, 
will not spring from the soil until after it has lain 
fallow and been made fruitful by the dews. The 
genius of the north sought an exile farther on amid 
the fogs ; it was to flourish at Leyden, Harlaem, and 
Amsterdam. The school of Rubens was gradually 
dispersed and became extinct. We find, after this 
splendid harvest, here and there a green shoot; af- 
ter this dazzling light, we perceive, with the gather- 
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ing night, traces of tlio luminary which is ( 
])oarlng; the snnsot retains awhile its tinges oi 
jJe and Ihune ; but, by degrees, nothing is y 
but the stare in the heaven of art. 
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We meet here and tbore in the solitary and silent 
life of the mountain and the valley, with |)oet8, |>aint- 
ers, sculptora, musicians, who have not been able to 
expand on a large scale, but who have preserved in 
this world, a certain indescribable rustic perftime, 
which 18 worth quite as much as any other. I knew 
a miller, who played on the violin like Paganini, a 
echoolmaator who was a poot like Ilugt), a shepherd 
who sketched with the fooling of Delacroix. I should 
like to narrate the history of these artists of the 
open air, a history always simple, but for all that 
more pictuivsque than that of many great geniuses, 
w*ho shine in the gas-light of Paris. Trust me, tliese 
poor ignored artists are none tlie less the privileged 
children of God, although tliey have no otlier halo 
than the sun's rays. 

At this moment, I remember especially an old 
schoolmaster of Vormandois, who left as his whole 
heritage in this world, an unpublished volume of 
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verpcs ami a pretty daughter; but this work of the 
6chi>'.>] master is no lontrer unpublished; it has had 
many t•^lition^. revised, corrected, and enlarged. 
Tliis solmoliiijiriter was called Andre Durand; a 
name well kiinwn in the canton of Sissonne, from 
the cliurcli to the tavern. Andre Durand was bom 
near Guise, at two stei)S from Flanders, about 1760, 
a little before Camille Desmoulins, with whom he 
])layed truant, in the most delightful manner possible. 
He was a livel}' youth, adventurous, careless, moving 
on without knowing where, at the grace of God. 
His father who was a hard-working blacksmith, wit- 
nessed the first Btei)3 of his dear Andre with sorrow. 
''There is a boy who will never be good for any- 
thini^," said this brave fellow. In fact, Andr6 Du- 
rand turned out a schoolmaster, but before falling 
•ui)on this grotescpie throne of science in roundabouts, 
Andre Durand had been a poet, of the good stamp, 
a love poet in wooden shoes, a poet like Uhland. 

It was thus that poetry and love took possession 
of his heart, without his mistrusting the fact; like 
the savage, he found with dazzled eye, two pearls on 
the border of the sea. At sixteen, he began to ham- 
mer iron like his father ; as soon as he could escape 
from the forge, he took to his heels, with a beloved 
book, toward the Bois auxLoups, which still cover 
the western side of the hill of Montigny. He peo- 
])led his imagination as he best could, until he had 
something better, that is to say, the fair and smiling 
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Countenance of mademoiselle de Froidmont which 
iilmost put to flight all the others. 

Mademoiselle Lucy de Froidmont was twenty; 
8he had inhabited, since her return from the convent, 
the small ch&teau of Froidmont, in company with 
her mother, who, since her widowhood, had preferred 
not to revisit Paris. Hers was a calm and beautiful 
youth, which bloomed in the sunshine, among the 
flowers and sometimes in ennui. She was to be mar^ 
ried in a short time, to one of her cousins, a guards- 
man, a philosophical coxcomb, who devoted two hours 
every morning to the arrangement of his hair, and 
declaimed every evening behind the scenes at the 
opera, against the frivolity of his age. Lucy fell in 
love with him, I know not why, perhaps because he 
was a guardsman, perhaps because the guardsman 
sent her by the post, kisses in verse, in the style of 
the Kisses of Dorat. However, in those times, 
kisses in prose were preferred. 

The chateau of Froidmont is built at the end of the 
valley of Montigny, on the border of the Bois aux 
Loups, which is one of its dependencies. Toward 
the end of his life, the vicomte de Froidmont had 
almost made a park of this wood. He had planted, 
in the cleared spaces, roses, acacias, jessamines, li- 
lacs, and statues ; he had lopped the large trees, 
watered the turf, adorned its borders with cornel trees, 
elders, sloes, white thorne, in a wood with all the 

wild shrubs which cast their flowers to the wind. 

11* 
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It was in this park, opon to ovory cornor, that our 
1)1uckHinith doliglited to wander. IIo clio80 tbo most 
shady pathH oh if his heart, which already had a pro- 
Buntiinent of love, would have fled from the sun. One 
Buiniiier evening as he lieard, without h'stening, the 
warbling of the little birds, he saw pass near him, on 
the other Hide of the hazel-trees, Lucy, the beautiful 
Lucy, who was dreaming of her cousin the guards- 
man, as she caressed in her l>osom a letter, which 
she had as yet read ])ut twenty times. Andr6 Du- 
rand was so charmed at this apparition, that ho as- 
sumed the most beautiful smile of beatitude that ever 
was seen. ^^Ah, heavens I how beautiful she is!" 
he exclaimed, bowing unconsciously. At this strange 
voice, Lucy turned her head and rapidly retraced her 
stei)S toward the chdteau, but not without turning 
around. Andr^) sighed when she disappeared ; he 
])res8ed with a timid and agitated foot, the sward over 
which she had i)aHHed, he looked with a vacant gaaso 
at the dilapidated towers of the chAteau I ^^ What a 
pretty little blacksmith's wife she would make!'' 
said he with a little bitterness. 

Jle returned to the ])atenial roof later than usual. 
Oil again beholding the forge and furnace, he heartily 
wiHhed that his father had been a marquis, or at least 
H baron. Jle su])ped with bad grace enough at the 
ruHtic table, he s1e))t iTidiiferently on the tnickle- 
bed of his garret. The next day he did nothing of 
any consequence ; the day after he listened from 
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^Horning till evening, to the little birds of the Bois 
%iiz Loops ; a week after, he announced with a gape 
tihat he was not made to hammer iron. The father, 
Snitated with good reason, told him to go to the devil, 
md Uie poor Andr6 not knowing where to go (when 
lie did not go to the Bois anx Lonps), entered, at his 
own risk and peril, as prime minister to his school- 
master, hoping in time to shake the tree of science, 
tiiat is to say, to rise to the higher regions of the 
world, where shone in snch mild radiance the fair 
Lacy de Froidmont 

Love has its strange and sublime caprices : it turns 
aside at its will, the natural course of our life, it in- 
cessantly sets us adrift on the troubled sea of the 
world ; it is an absolute king who reigns and governs 
without shackles. He beats down the strongest and 
raises the feeblest, according to his fancy; he im- 
pregnates some with splendid entbnsiasm ; he ex- 
tinguishes the divine fire in others. Love possesses 
all the golden keys of our soul, which he opens and 
closes at pleasure or by chance. There are poor 
children of the lower classes, who appear to be con- 
demned to die without having lived; lost in the 
depths of some hamlet, sheltered by a mountain, 
which separates them from the world, they move on 
to death in the shade, bent down by labor, without 
taking time to raise their eyes to heaven, ¥rithont 
breathing on their course the intoxicating perfiime of 
those charming flowers, which Gh>d has sown over the 
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oiirlli with a Hinilo and ii Umr: i)()otry and lovo! To 
aniinato Mk'ho living nuvrl)U*M, a look only is noedod) 
i\w. tondor glancu) of «l idiot upon jlotnuo ; a word only 
i» noodcMl, tlio ^vo^l H])(>kon bo woll by Francosca 
and Manon LoHcant; an a[)parition only irt nooded, 
Huch aH all tlio ])oot.H havo noon, an a])[)ariiion in tho 
morning at a window, in tho ovoning botwuon tho 
LiiHlieH along tho ])ath, at night in the whirl of tho 
ball room. Tho heart aHks ho littlo with whi(di to 
coninnMic.o tho ronuvnco of 11 fo, whoso iiret chaj)tor 
in a |)(»oni, tln^ |)(»oni of tho angoln I ThankM to this 
](»ok, tluH word of lovo, thiH oharnung form which 
appoaiH to tluun liko a rooolluction of hoavon, tho 
HtatnoH bo(!omo animat(Ml art by oncdiantmont, a veil 
fallrt from thoiroyoH, a (diain from thuir handrt, thoy 
bohold tho Hplondorrt of hoavon and tho wondoi'S of 
oarth, thoy Htrottdi ont thoir handfl to ombraco lifo. 
All.or having nvam tho jnn'plo of tho grapo, thoy will 
])roHrt it to thoir lipn; thoy will not dio at loa»t with- 
ont having ])ln(d<od (loworrt in tho valloy, and fruits 
on tho hill rtido. 

TlniH did Andi^'^ Durand Hoom condomnod to that 
])ainful ovory-day labor whicdi woigliH down and ox- 
tingninhoH tho Hotd. Thanks to lovo, hirt houI nhod a 
radianco on hirt body; thankH to lovo which lont him 
]iiH wingH ; that Houl dorivod liko tho moBt noblo giftfl) 
from (}od, olovatod him to jMKjtry. Andr6 Durand 
did not tako from choioo tho road to tho school of 
Montigny, and in truth ho had to undergo many tor- 
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mentB in the midst of all tlioeo noisy children, who 
did not leave him time to listen to the first motions 
of bis heart But there was his means of support : 
he resigned himself to it. And then in the evening, 
after having nmg the Angelvs^ he bent his steps 
toward the Bois aox Loups ; and how many conso- 
lations did he not find at every step in that Eden ! 
Here the elegy of the nightingale, there the white 
and scented berry of the hawthorn, before him the 
clomp of hazels where Lucy had appeared ; every- 
where, in fine, happiness, happiness — that invisible 
image, the perfume of the heart, the echo of heaven 
which comes to you at the mom of youth, with a 
gentle breeze, when you are in an amorous solitude. 
Andr6 Durand was happy, without knowing why or 
how, in the Bois aiix Loups ; happy in the memory 
of Lucy; happy in a confused hope; happy to l>e- 
hold the sky tlirough the trees ; happy, in fine, as a 
man is when life is yet but a smile. He did not be- 
hold Lucy again ; but often, at twilight, did he wan- 
der in the avenue of the chdtcau, listening intently 
to the low sounds of a harpsichord. And when he 
looked upon thf>6e lofty walls, which formed a bar- 
rier between her and himself, he raised his head 
with pride — the pride of the poet — and swore to 
overleap everything in order to die at Lucy's feet. 
Pending the execution of these chivalric resolutions, 
he hurnbly ruled the sch^>ol of Montigny. 

He came out of the w<x>d a lover and a poet. It 
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was there that he dreamed of poetry and love. Ma- 
demoiselle de Froidmont was not at first touched 
by tliis rustic homage; but by degrees, thanks to 
poetry, love rose very high ; and, thanks to love, po- 
etry disengaged itself from all grosser matter. An- 
dre Durand undertook to rhyme some verses. When 
I say rhyme, I mean measure, for Andr6 Durand 
had at that time no great rhyme or reason. 

Tlie beautiful dream of Andre Durand soon van- 
ished, but left fruitful traces : the following winter, 
the guardsman came and married mademoiselle de 
Froidmont. Andre wept over the ruins of his hap- 
piness. She knew that he was in love ; she pansed 
one day before him with a divine smile of compas- 
sion, lie consoled himself in poetry, perliaps even 
in love. Lucy quitted the place, to be absent for a 
long period. '^ She has not utterly departed,^' said 
Andr6, ^' she has left something of herself in the 
Bois aux Loups, and a flower and fragrance of youth 
in my heart which I can not describe:'' and, as 
usual, he betook himself to the woods to find her. 

It must be confessed that he was not always con- 
stant to this archangelic love. His lips opened one 
day to ask something else. The schoolmaster had a 
daughter who was quite good-looking, and did not 
show lierself very cruel to Andr6. The poor poet 
went the way of the world — he* married. Once 
married, the halter once over his head, with no other 
prospect than the chimney-comer or the graveyard} 
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hb must needs bid adien to all his wild chimeras, 
and put a stop to some of his vagaries. Aodre, how- 
erer, remained a poet At the end of a year of 
marriage, as he must needs support his increasing 
fimiilj, he resigned himself to the charge of an ob- 
scure Tillage^school, not knowing of anything better 
to do. He had some thoughts of trying his fortune 
elsewhere ; but he was of a timid disposition, loving 
silence, avoiding hubbub, content with little pro- 
vided he always enjoyed sunshine and verdure. 

I knew Andre Durand, the schoolmaster of Hon- 
tigny. He was at that time a fine old man, full of 
gentleness and patience : in his worn features, resig- 
nation was the prominent characteristic. I saw that 
he went a little too often to the tavern : he was not 
happy under his own roof. He had been indulgent 
toward his children, and thoy, to use his own expres- 
sion, poured a great deal of bitterness into his cup. 
His wife, almost always sick, had become querulous 
and discontented. In a word, he had to live alone, 
having no one to understand his good and noble dis- 
position. And at sixty, instead of seeking solitude 
in the Bois aux Loups, in the shadows of the good 
time past, ho sought it at the tavern before a bottle 
of claret. 

I saw Andr6 Durand again last year, amid the 
snows of December. He received me with a smile. 
He had read some bad book or other of mine. 
"My young friend," said he to mo, shaking his 
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head, ^' vou must know that I am not so mnch of a 
schouhnaster as I seem to be ; I have only wanted a 
publisher to be a poet like so many others. Do not 
laugh at this confession, which I have as yet made 
to no one. Yes, I have carefully preserved in my 
heart the secret of my poetry ; I have sung in a low 
tone, and to no audience but myself; no one has 
foimd anything to say against mj- songs. Ah I good 
Heaven, when I think of those beautiful seasons of 
my life which I passed in the depth of a wood 1 . . ." 

He sighed and bent his thoughtful brow. " Come, 
come !" he continued with warmth ; " it is a fine 
winter's-day, so I may as well return there before I 
die, and I have no great time to lose. If I were to 
wait for spring, it would perhaps be too late." 

We went together to the Bois aux Loups. Tlie 
edge of the wood once past, he leaned against an old 
oak, shook oft' the snow which covered his shoes, and 
looking at the whitened roof of the chateau, "Ah 
yes !" said he, " yes, I too was a poet." There was 
a whole revelation in his voice. " Alas 1" he con- 
tinued, "my first muse, my only muse, fled too 
soon ! Do you guess ? It was mademoiselle do 
Froidmont : she was married to her cousin de Bussy. 
I have scarcely seen her three times during half a 
century. But what do I say ? have I not seen her a 
thousand times a-day in that other world of the 
imagination in which the poor poets take refuge with 
80 much happiness?" The old schoolmaster cast 
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upon me a ead glance. — " It is well," said lio, "you 
at least underBtand mo.'' Ife told me, in a gay 
tone, of his poetical triflings; ho recited to me his 
first verses ; he conflded to mo his love history. All 
this was simple and sincere; I listened with all my 
heart. When he had finished, ho again glanced 
around him. At the sight of the snow and the bare 
branches, "Aht" he said to mo, stretching out his 
arms toward the shadow of his youth, ** be always 
twenty ; think that winter will one day come for 
you. Twenty I love, green branches, poetry, singing- 
birds, blooming roses ; and, besides these, Lucy, who 
comes some evening like a fairy to display her sweet 
face between the hazel boughs " 

The poor schoolmaster wiped away two tears. 
" Do not let us stay here long, for soon I shall not 
have strength enough to return to Montigny; and in 
spite of all, I wish to die like a good (Christian, and 
repose in the graveyard beside those for whom I 
have fiUTig the 1)6 ProfandiH^'* 

We returned to Montigny, turning over, by the 
way, the volume of memory. 

It wtis the last time that the schoolmaster was in 
the Hois aiix Loups. lie died gently at the end of 
February, some days after having written me a short 
letter which ended with these words : " I will not 
forget you in the other world, but do not forget the 
old sehooltruister in this ; tell your wits that where 
my heart was, there was a j>oet." 



HANDS FtTLL OF ROSES, 
FULL OF GOLD, AND FULL OF BLOOD. 

A PIIILOSOPIIIOAL 8T0BY. 
I. 

Tina story will appear strange to you : but it is 
written by truth itself. 

Men were breathing the bitter odor of the bean — 
that odor whieh intoxicates some ])ei'8on8 even to mad- 
ness. The traveller disturbed with his foot the straw- 
berry-leaf, and scattered the fragrance of the straw- 
berry already ripe. The school-girl amused beraelf 
on returning from school in blowing, with her maiden 
lips, the flowering plantain, with flowing locks and 
])owdered like a marcjuis. The school-boy amused 
himself with the architectural delicacy of the this- 
tles, lie gathered the bristling dandelion, he ven- 
tured to suck the juice of the nettle, whose wliite 
flower reminds one of the band of the priest. All 
was joy and festivity on this beautiful evening. The 
earth sang her hymn to God by the voice of men, of 
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forests, of harvests and birds. There is nothing 
down to the potato-beds, which does not yield to the 
wind, the plebeian odor of its green shoots, starred 
here and there, with those poor despised flowers 
which no fair hand has gathered, and no muse has 
iong. I salute you — oh potatoes I — verdant hopes 
of ftiture Spartans. 

A young man of twenty, was passing on horse- 
back, along a little valley of the Yermandois, bo^ 
dered by meadows, woods, and ponds, overshadowed 
by a mountain, on which four wind-mills were turn- 
ing noisily. The sun was bidding adieu to the 
pointed spires of the church ; the angelus did not 
sound as in the romances, because tlie schoolmaster 
was watering his little garden, bordered with box, 
whore the onion flourished side by side with the 
dahlia. The silvery cry of the frog, that sweet poet 
of the niarsiies was heard. The cuckoo and the 
blackbird, who had already made their bed in the 
branches, replied only at rare intervals. 

The young man was going, I know not whore. 
The horse completely intoxicated, by the green and 
savory odor of the mown gross, moved as buoyantly 
as youth. lie skipped over the grass and devoured 
space. Tlio cavalier went still more quickly ; he was 
travelling with loosened rein in the ideal world, 
which opens to those at twenty years, its doors of 
gold and azure. Where did he come from? Col- 
lege. Thus far he had not lived in life. He had 
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known only the Greeks and Romans. Study had 
cliastely watched as sentinel over his heart, like the 
ancient vestal in the temple of Juno 1 

He was at last to live 1 Passion was coming to 
him with dishevelled locks, with her divine frenzy and 
her fiery grasp. He had leanied to read, but he had 
scarce half-opened that sacred, that infernal book in 
which God and Satan have written their poems. As 
ho believed only in God, he opened the book with 
confidence. He entered life with the pious fervor 
of a Christian, who crosses the threshold of a church, 
with the reflection that there at least, under the gaze 
of the angels, the virgins and saints, who smile in 
the stained windows or the pictures, he is sheltered 
from the wicked. 

Georges Arnault — that was his name — was the son 
of a country gentleman, who destined him for every- 
thing. It was therefore a thousand to one, that 
Georges Arnault would come to nothing. 

He was, after the summer, to set out for Paris, 
Paris the great devourer of men, Paris, which swal- 
lows up a thousand ambitious men, to form a single 
dwarf. While awaiting this rude combat, he lived 
without care, enamored of the dawn and the twi- 
light, the ray that descends and the sound that arises, 
confiding his dreams to the clouds and the stream of 
the Oise. 

On this evening, after having skirted along a 
hedge of hawtliorne and elder, on which the bind 
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weed suspended its little whitebells, he suddenly 
paused at the grate of a wooded park, where through 
the fresh foliage of the avenue appeared the front of 
the Chateau aux Grives, a small brick chateau with 
stone quoins, with peaked slate roof, in the pure Louis 
XIII. style. 

Georges Arnault, born with a vague sentiment of 
art, was in an ecstacy. 

" Ah !" he exclaimed sadly, " if my father lived 
in such a chateau, I would be glad to live and die 
there, without disquieting myself about the golden 
apples of the Ilesperides ! Can not one find here 
better than at Paris the joys of the heart, the festi- 
vals of heaven and nature ?" 

lie had dismounted, to lean his burning brow 
against the gate. lie would have given some good 
days of his life, to have been able to tread in full lib- 
erty, the turf of the pai'k. " Such must life be," 
mused the young philosopher: "temptations which 
show you their naked breasts, but forbid you to ap- 
proach them." 

At this instant, he saw, as in a dream, a young girl 
dressed in a white robe, who issued from an avenue 
of linden-trees, and came toward the gate with a pen- 
sive air. She was as beautiful as if she had come 
from the hands of Correggio ; pure as if just from her 
Creator. Praxiteles, who was never able to find his 
ideal, would have bowed before her. 

Although she appeared to be in deep meditation, 
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she snddenly paused before a playful butterfly whicli 
was fluttering its wings, as if to applaud this vision. 
She was desirous to seize these wings all gold and 
purple, and began to run like a school-girl araong the 
trees and branches. Her locks, scarce knotted to- 
gether, flowed over her shoulders and veiled from 
him her eyes. Her dress blown about by the wind? 
caught on every rose-bush. Twenty times was she 
on the point of seizing the butterfly, which seemed 
to understand the sport, and wished to scatter a little 
of the gold dust of his wings on that virgin hand. 

She uttered a cry, which went through the heart 
of Georges like an arrow of fire ; she had torn her 
hand upon a rose-bush ; the blood flowed like drops of 
wine. She began to laugh that she might forget to 
cry ; she snatched a white rose and tinged it with 
purple, like Venus of old, when sporting with the 
Hours. 

She had forgotten the butterfly; she gathered 
roses of all colors ; she attempted to make herself a 
crown, and looked into the water to see if she was 
more beautiful, with roses in her hair. 

I can not relate the thousand and oue sports with 
which she enlivened her meditation. Georges Ar- 
nault was still at the gate. He would have remained 
there yet longer, if a neigh of his horse had not 
startled the young girl. As soon as she found her- 
self surprised in her solitude, she took to flight like 
a dove, among the foliage. Georges Arnault saw no 
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more but the waving branches, which she had 
bmahed against in passing. 

He remounted his horse, thoroughly resolved to 
come every evening, to ramble in this enchanted park. 

As be spurred on bis horse to reach his father^B 
house by dinner-time : — 

^^ Take care,'' said a peasant-girl, almost buried 
under a load of freshly-mown grass, ^^ you were on 
the point of throwing me into the brook." 

" I did not see you," said he. 

" Where wore your eyes then ? Would any one 
say that I was an ant, carrying a straw to the ant- 
heap ?" 

^' My eyes were Who does this ch&teau belong 

to?" 

" To the Sleeping Beauty, ^^ 

" What do you mean ?" 

" The cb&teau belongs to the estate of an old gen- 
eral who has no heira. Since he died, a year ago, 
it has been inhabited by no one but his dogs, his 
cats, and his gardener." 

" And that young girl whom I saw just now 
dressed in white like a communicant}" 

The peasant-girl looked at Georges Arnault with 
an air of ridicule. 

" Are you a visionary ?" 

" I saw a young girl of from eighteen to twenty, 
running after roses and butterflies." 

"It is a fiction. The gardener is my cousin. Yes- 
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tiu'duy too, I wivH all tho aftornoon cutting graHg for 
my (;()WH, in twenty ])Iac()B in tho park, cIobo to tho 
(loorH of tho chdtoau; thoro was not a soul to bo 
H«on." 

(iloorgoH Arnault would boliovo nothing. IIo loft 
af a gallo]), ivhoIvimI to rutiu'n tho day aftor. 

IIo roturnod, again and again. Tho viHion had 
diHappoarod for ovor. IIo (puiHtionod ovory ono ; tho 
gard(Muu* oponod tho gato to him, and conductod 
him ovory whcro. II<i could not find ovon tho im- 
])rint of tho foot of thin boautiftd girl, with flowing 
looks, tho Kvo of thirt torrowtrial paradiso. 

" NovorUu^hmH," Haid ho, art ho ornbracod tho 
empty air in IiIh amorous arnm, " I havo soon hor — 
and I havo lovod hor/' 



II. 



Or.ouoicH AuNAtit/r, Hot out for Paris whoii autumn 
arriviMl. 

On \\n\ <wo ofhiH doparturo, ho wont to tho como- 
tory to gallu^r rnunorU'lhtiow tho tomb of his uiothor. 

Am ho Madly klMHod th(^M<^ llowors of tho sepulchre, 
ho thought that lu^ numt alMo cany away arose — 
though a faded ono- -from the Pare auxGrivos. At 
nightfall lut mounted hirt horMo, and lot him wander 
with Hlaokened bridle like the lover of Leonora. 

The old gardener wan Hmoking his ])i])o in tho ave- 
nue of tho chiUoau. Georges begged him to take 
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care of lib boree, and ran into the park toward the 
grate. 

Ab he sought for roses with his liands, rather than 
with his eyes, for the night was dark, he saw pass 
under the black trees, that adorable white vision, 
which had enchanted his heart. He rushed forward 
to seize her, but she disappeared like the phantom of 
a dream. 

At Paris, Georges Arnault studied law as all true 
students do. He rose at mid-day, under the excuse 
that he went to bed at midnight. He went to study 
at the caf(§ with a female neighbor, who replied to 
him with politics, as he talked to her of love. He 
expressed great admiration of Lycurgus, while 
smoking at theChaumi^re or the Ch&teau-Rouge ; he 
extolled Lacedemonian broth after dinner, and de- 
claimed against money as he thought of his debts. 

Now and then he went to the law-school ; they 
once spoke to him about party-walls : he returned in 
all haste to repeat his lesson to his neighbor aforesaid. 

Another time he met on the threshold of the law- 
school, a daughter of Eve, who was asking her way. 

" Where are you going?" 

"I don't know." 

" Well then, since we are going to the same place 
let us go together." 

And ^0 they went. 

Georges Arnault therefore passed his first exami- 

nation, as Csesar passed the Rubicon, as Louis XIV. 
Vol. II.— 12 
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passed the Hhine, without shrinking. His enemies, 
the law professors, did not succeed in demolishing 
him with their heavy artillery. He made ihem a 
discourse on the detention of the body, in the style 
of a man who had deeply studied the subject One 
of the three oracles went to sleep, the second burst 
out laughing, the third wiped away a tear : total, 
three red balls. 

In the amorous hurly-burly of the Latin quarter, 
Georges Aniault had forgotten his country — the 
country of his mother. Did he still kiss with a re- 
spectful lip the immo?*telles which he had gathered 
from the tomb, that had opened too soon ? Life had 
become for him a masked ball, an endless carnival, 
a descent almost into la Courtille ; he went on 
without turning his head, intoxicated by all the ar- 
dent follies of blooming youth, throwing his heart 
like his money, out of the window, to all the chances 
of love. 

One evening he arrived alone, contrary to his cna- 
tom, at the Ch&teau-Iloiige. 

He was attracted to the battle-field of the dance, 
by the engaging exterior of Mademoiselle Pochardi- 
nette — a Taglioni well-known at the opera of the 
open air. 

But suddenly, while a hundred eyes were follow- 
ing passionately the light gambols of this illnstrioiiB 
dancer, he grew pale and trembled. 

He had just seen a figure pass amid a crowd of 
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new-comers, a form which was well-known to him. 
It was that of a young girl of perfect beauty in its 
foil bloom. She threw herself with infatuation into 
the midst of the quadrille, and danced with passion. 
Never did Fanny Elssler display her leg with more 
impertinent coquetry, never had so beautiful a neck 
wearied a more noble bust. She was beautiful from 
her life, her youth, her luxuriance. Her slightly 
golden hair and her eyes, which had stolen a ray 
from the sun, recalled Yiolante, the mistress of Titian. 
There was the same bloom, the same exuberance, 
the same power of human beauty. But of divine 
beauty, naught. She had forgotten heaven for 
earth. However, when she was at the end of her 
mad cachucha, she bowed her head with a tone 
of melancholy — as if a recollection had touched her 
heart. 

But, at the same moment, a profane smile passed 
over her lips ; she placed her joined hands on the 
shoulder of her partner, and appeared to beg him 
to carry her again into all the giddy joys of the 
cachucha. 

Georges Arnault had recognised the young girl of 
the Pare aux Grives. It was the same face, with 
three springs more, three fragrant springs, crowned 
with pinks, fruits, ears of wheat, and cherries, like 
a bacchante of Jordaens. She was still fresh, but 
already touched by the first ravages of the passions. 
Her mouth, formerly pure as the bloom of a peach. 
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had no longer Uie adorable artlessness of an ignorant 
mouth, which had, as yet, only laughed to itself: 
the knowledge of love had come to it. 

"It is she, however,'' said Georges, advancing 
toward the gay dancer. "I recognise that beautiful 
careless neck, which I have only found in the Psyche 
of Praxiteles. And those eyes, so proud and so gen- 
tle ! And this profile, cut from pure marble ! There 
is no doubt of it, it is she. She shall at last explain 
to me this strange mystery." 

'*Who are you soliloquizing about?" Georges 
A^rnauld was thus interrupted by an intimate friend, 
whom he had known since the evening before. 

" Listen : three years ago, in a park in my native 
country, I saw pass, like a vision, a beautiful girl, 
whom I am still in love with, and whom I have 
never been able to approach, under the pretext that 
it was only a vision. To-day the vision detached 
itself from the blue sky ; I have found it dancing at 
the Chateau-Rouge. See that striped dress, that 
bold yet pretty bonnet, that scarf of which she makes 
a serpent, that girdle of purple which is well worth 
a great name." 

" You are making fun of me, my old friend ; I 
see neither dress, bonnet, scarf, nor girdle. Are 
you a visionary?" 

" How ?" exclaimed Georges Arnault with impa- 
ce; "you do not see that distracted dancer who 
tore about her an odor of youth in its bloom? 
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One might stjle her a bacchante savoring of the 
vine-branch. Watch me well, as I rush to her and 
bear her off with all the force of my passion.'' 

Georges advanced to seize the dancer ; but, as he 
believed that he already touched her, she disap- 
peared in a flood of superannuated beauties which 
Brididi was leading on her steps. 

For more than an hour, Georges Arnault ran 
through the garden to find her again. He fell ex- 
hausted into the arms of his friend, who offered him 
an ice, and threw a glass of ice-water over his head, 
all the while resolving to consign him to Doctor 
Blanche. 

" I am not mad," said Georges passionately, falling 
on his knees — " I am not mad, but I am afraid." 

m. 

Georges Arnault did not, however, pass his sec- 
ond examination. He had taken too literally the 
thought of the philosopher, who says: "The man 
without passions is a vessel which waits for the wind, 
with sails spread, without advancing an inch." He 
had summoned to him all the winds — those which 
come from the tempest, as well as those which come 
over the fields of wheat. He had been dashed 
against the rocks — he was leaking every where ; a 
few more tempests, and he is wrecked without a 
plank of safety. 
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b«for«, li(5 Jiml Hl)UHi)d rtty(i\iy\ the dtvy after, lie 
ttfltiiitiiMt(;n;<l Urn blown to Kmnce. 

TIiIm rj'itiio of trofiMori to the nation whm not hii 
hiHt, He had a mintreHH, a wrmuin of H^>ciety, a 
(litvoU;e who had niarried a Voltairian, and had 
ni($tarnor|ihoH<;d him intr^ an imbecile devotee. Hhe 
i'elt nvitvy night tho purHe anrl the pulHe of the old 
man. Kho Mucc<;ed(;d in deMpoiling hif> family, who 
wenj poor, by a will nntde in her favor; when it wan 
Higned, (itiorgtm Arnault bore bin part in thin infer* 
nal work - -Home grainn of arHenie to Hweeteu the 
eouf^h-mixture. 

'I'he widow in Mtill ineonnolable. 

Two dayM after the diMith of the old man, nof>rges 
Arnault bought a hoiHe and cantered in triumph 
along the (JliampH KlyM/j<?H, followed by a groom gf;t 
uj> in i*,xrA']UiUi Htyli!. 

" I gr<!<tt you on liorMebaek," eried one of hit 
friendH on foot Ut him ; for one alwayn ban friends; 
aM till) proviU'b MayH, one in never alone on a roa<l. 

OoorgeM Armtult deigned to hm and check hit 
hornt?. 

^^ How have you obtained thin imexpeeted luxury? 
I am not aware that you had an uncle in America. 
Ik Madame ^ ♦* ♦* a widow?" 

'^ All tbo women are widows for me," Maid Oeorgot 
with imputi(;n(',o; ^^ my father haM kilted ttte fatted 
cjilf - that in the whole NeereU" 

And the eavalier departed at a gallop. 
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^' IliH fatlior! liiri fiithorl'' Biiul tho othor, turning 
liiH lioiul with a doiibtful iiir; ^^ho \\m lon^ boon At 
liiri liiHt (*r(»\vn. I know tho Hooivt vory wull : Goor|*oa 
Anuiult. iK't^an \y taking; the wi to, ho will end by 
takinij; tho hiiHbaiurrt iiionoy. AtW nil, thui*o is no 
givat harm (h>no. It Ik i\ euHtom which lina thu 
Joroo of hiw." 

Art ho ^allo|)0(l toward tho Arc do Triumpho, 
Ooor^ort Arnault thurt tainiliari/AMl hiniHolf with bin 
n'inio: ^^ Am I roally cidpabloV Thin ohi initn wiu 
iilroady (load to all tho joyn ot*oarth; I bavo broken 
birt oorporoal ohainK, I bavo brokon open tho ]»riHon, 
J bavo oponod hoavon to him. Without ptiBftiunB, 
what JH lit\r^ It in tho Hoablmrd without the blado, 
tho Htalk without tho Howorn, tho alt^ir without tho 
divinity. On hi^h, in tho othoroal VHultfl, tbia old 
num blt^ssoK tho tw(» handn which bavo Bti'uek him, 
and which aro to bo givon ono to tho otiior wlion 
olovon montliH aro ondod. I bavo olovon moutha' 
liborty loll, thanks to tho law. — -Tho law! what 
irony I Ik it not moro than olovon montha ainoe I 
bavo nnirriod Madamo ^**V^ 

In tho ovonin^, (^oor^on waa coming out of tho 
cato An^lairt, whoro bo had boon Booking oblivion in 
drink, according to bin cuntom. IIo olbowed a girl 
of tho town on tho boulevard, who laughud inao- 
lontly in iiirt laco. IIo noarly loll backward. 

Hi) had nutt tho young girl of tho Varc nux Grivoti 
tho impaBtiionod dancor of tho (.'hAtoau-Rougo. 
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*• It is you ! it is yon 1 Oh Heaven 1 such radiant 
beauty t I wonld have bought you with my life, and 
you are not worth a piece of a hundred sonar' 

She remained before him, immovable and silent as 
marble, her eyes bright, her lips faded, her cheeks 
wan, without a sign of emotion. 

^^ No, it is no longer you ; I no longer recognise 
you,'' said Gorges Arnault, terrified. 

She turned her back to him and went to another 
He followed with his eyes her transparent dress 
whose gaudy colors attracted the eyes of all, 

^^ And yet, if I should go to her, if I should take 
her to my abode, if I should question hert I must 
know the whole history of this mournful fall; my 
heart bleeds before such deep degradation. This 
young girl, then, had no mother ! But a little space 
is always lefl in the heart for repentance : the Mag- 
dalen had her tears lefl to wash the feet of Jesus 
Christ." 

He rejoined the girl, who a second time paused 
silently before him. She showed him a magnificent 
necklace of fine pearls, an antique cameo of high 
value, rings sparkling with diamonds. 

^^ Oh, poor foolish girl !" said Georges with a sink- 
ing heart, " you fancy, then, that beauty is to be 
bought with gold ? I knew you when more beauti- 
ful, eight years ago, at the Pare aux Qrives." 

She smiled and bent her head. 

^^ Other times, other manners, as the historian has 

12* 
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Baid. Dosidog, your beauty is yet blooming and 
gliirlouB. What a luxuriant form !" 

Uoor^oB atrotchod fortli Iub baud unceremoniouily, 
llur bodice came unclasped and a bloody dagger 
fell to tbe ground. The girl picked it up and flod 
in all liaBte. 

^^ The wretch I'' Baid one of Iier clasB aB Bbe passed 
by, ^^Bho hidea her crime, but ahe will be guil- 
lotined." 

Ueorgea fancied he felt the atem knife paaa over 
his neck. 

^^ What ia ahe guilty of?" be aaked of her who 
waa paaning. 

**8he stabbed, with a thruat of the dagger, the 
miatresa of the wine-merchant, ao as t.o have tbe kej 
of the till herself." 

In his terror, Georges went to the houae of MlU 
dame ^^ ^, Although it was nearly two o'clock in 
the morning, he found her in the chamber of tbe 
dead man, rummaging in his papei^s to study out tbe 
full extent of the estate. 

Georges shuddered on entering the room from 
which the dead man had been removed only tbe 
evening before. 

" See, Georges," Baid the lady, throwing her arms 
around his neck, ^^ there is a drawer full of gold in 
this old cabinet; will you count it?" 

"I have alwaya taken without counting," said 
Georgea Arnault with an absent smile. 
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He plunged his two hands into the drawer, trem- 
bling with savage rage, like a combatant who takes 
the sword from the scabbard. 

He rose, with his hands full of gold, and turned 
with a menacing air toward Madame ***^ who 
uttered a cry of terror, 

^^ And do you think that I will marry you V^ said 
he, with a majestic haughtiness. 

He threw the gold in the face of Madame ♦ ♦ ♦ 
She fell upon her knees in an attitude of 8uppli> 
cation. 

At this instant there was a knock at the door 
leading to the staircase. 

^^ Georges, I am afraid ; save me." 

He listened anxiously; fear took possession of 
himself. 

Another knock. After a death-like silence, a 
more violent noise resounded in the hearts of the 
lovers. The door was beaten in ; they were already 
passing through the adjoining saloon. 

" Wo are lost I Mercy I mercy ! mercy 1" shrieked 
Madame * * *, dragging herself on her knees toward 
those who were entering. 

She had recognised the brothers of her husband. 
They had been for two days posted as sentinels at 
the house, to watch the acts and movements of the 
widow. 

^^ All this is yours," said Qeorges Arnault to the 
disinherited. ^' I poisoned the husband, and made 
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the will which disinherits yoa. Property is theft. 
She who is following your steps like a dog is a saint 
of the calendar ; let her pray to God in peace. As 
for me, it is another thing : I am guilty. Take me 
to prison. I wish to die on the scaffold ; that will 
be my last satire." 

lY. 

Five o'clock was just striking at Val-de-Gr&ce ; 
there was a crowd at the Barriere Saint- Jacques. It 
was the hour announced for the tragedy ; the stage 
was arranged with its funereal decorations ; the act- 
ors had not appeared. The boys, clambering on the 
walls, the trees, even on the roofs, began to hiss. 

" Draw the curtain I draw the curtain !" echoed 
from all sides. 

" Patience," said a spectator, " they have just lit 
the gas." 

The sun was throwing the first rays of morning on 
the guillotine. 

At last the wagon slowly rolled along. 

The condemned was a young man, pale, haughty, 
and sad, but in no wise cast down by the odious 
preface to the execution. He regarded the guil- 
lotine without wavering. 

"What does it matter?" said he, taking the hand 
of the priest, " it is the road to heaven. When I 
shall have mounted those steps, I shall have but one 
more to take." 
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He had just related his life to the priest in a sim- 
ple, fmnk, and picturesque confession. He had not 
forgotten to speak to him, as he went along, about 
the young girl of the Pare aux Qrives, who on bo 
many occasions had so vividly struck his imagination. 

He descended from the wagon; the priest was 
about to show him the way, but he passed before him. 

When he was on the scaffold — the last stage of 
his life — he took the cnicifix religiously and pressed 
it fervently to his lips. Two tears of repentance feL 
from his eyes. 

At this instant, as he was casting a farewell look , 
on the sky and on men, he saw pass in the crowd — 
in the horrible crowd in rags, which was intoxicated 
the evening before with wine, and which was about 
to be intoxicated with blood — he saw a young girl 
pass, dressed in white, her feet naked, her eyes fixed 
on the sky, her locks floating from a circlet of gold. 

Georges Arnault seized the hand of the priest 
again. 

" Do you see 3" said he with a stifled voice. 

" What do you mean ?" 

" You do not see her of whom I have spoken — 
down there, in that odious group — all white — her 
beauty would strike a blind man." 

"We .are waiting," said the executioner. 

" A second !" murmured the condemned man in 
a supplicating voice. 

He pointed out the young girl with his finger. 
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^' Sec, it is she I it is still she ! bnt what a strange 
metamorpliosis ? It seems as if she had lost even 
the recollection of her evil passions ; she has, as by 
miracle, resumed her robe of innocence. See, she 
has just smiled upon me with the mouth of an angel.'' 

Georges Arnauld fell back as if struck by light- 
ning. 

" Let us finish," said the executioner. 

"My brother, what is the matter with you!" 
asked the priest of the condemned. 

"You have not seen ?" answered he, joining his 
hands, " she has flown to heaven." 

Georges Arnault abandoned himself to the execu- 
tioner. 

His head — that beautiful head which a ray of 
supreme intelligence had crowned — was laid down 
under the knife, when the priest leaned down to say 
to him these words : — 

" She whom you have seen at the four epochs of 
your life — she who has been pure — she who has 
committed folly — she who has sold her soul, and 
dipped her hands in blood — she who has repented, 
and has flown, all in white, to heaven,*— it is your 
SOUL which has appeared to you." 



THE MISTRESS OF COENELIUS SCHUT. 

HOW WOMEN DIE. 

CoENELiuB SoHUT* was a painter and a poet. The 
poet is forgotten ; but who has not seen one of the 
painter's charming cameos in the wreaths of flowers 
of Seghers ? 

Cornelins Schut was twenty-seven. He had a love 
of the beautiful, the poetic sentiment, all that forms 
the charm and passion of youth. He had thus far 
lived gayly, sometimes in good society, and a great 
deal in haunts of dissipation ; more than one of his 
adventurous deeds had struck the pretty girls of Ant- 
werp with astonishment. He sought refuge from his 
excesses in work, now as a poet, now as a painter, 

* Born at Antwerp in 1590; died toward the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century. Yandyck had painted a portrait of Cornelius 
Schut The features are well defined, and bear a thoughtful expres- 
sion : the eyebrows are finely traced, the mustaches, proudly turned 
up, and the whole dress completely in the style of a gentleman of 
the 16th century. Cornelius Schut resided in France some yeara 
He was acquainted with the poets called the Pleiades. He was one 
of Rubens's pupils, and possessed, like his master, an immense power 
of creation, but rarely proved himself a colorist 
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and was as delighted with a good sonnet, as be was 
]»roud of a fine stroke of his brush. 

One evenin<r, as pipe in mouth, he was dreaming,* 
according to liis custom, before some mngs of beer 
and a few friends in one of the taverns of the port, 
it stnick him tliat lie was frittering away his heart 
and his life ; lie made a sndden resolution. He rose 
up from the table, placed his hat proudly on his head, 
and, stretching out his hand to his friends, bade them 
farewell. 

" Where are you going?" they asked. 

" I do not know," he replied, " but farewell." 

" When will you come back ?" said Peter Snayen, 
laughing. 

" In two years," said Cornelius Schut. 

" Two years ! that will be doomsday ?" 

Cornelius Schut left the tavern, and proceeded to 
the house of a young creature who loved him. It is 
true that he had not devoted too much of his time to 
loving her in return, but ho determined to make up 
for lost time. She was a beautiful girl, dark as the 
women of Antwerp who are descended iu a direct 
line from the Spaniards. 

" Elizabeth," said he to her, " do you love me for 
long ?" 

" For ever," she replied. 

" Prepare to follow me, then ; we set off to- 
morrow !'' 

" Where are we going ?" asked the maiden. 



J 
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" If you love me," said Cornelius, "what does it 
matter ?" 

Cornelius Schut kissed Elizabeth, and left the house. 

History tells us scarcely anything of Elizabeth Van 
Thurenhoudt: she was a daughter of Eve who lived 
to love and be loved. 

Cornelius Schut next proceeded to his uncle Mat- 
thew. " Uncle," he said, " it appears that I have a 
snug place in your will. Of all my future fortunes, 
all I claim to-day is my friend Wael, your favorite 
dog. I am going to banish myself in order to carry 
out a work of importance. The reverend fathers have 
ordered me to paint them two Assumptions^ for their 
church and their house in the country. I must bury 
myself in pious solitude, if I would execute a work 
that shall live : let me entreat you. Uncle Matthew, 
to give me your dog." 

The following day, the painter, Cornelius Schut, 
Elizabeth Van Thurenhoudt, and the merry Wael, 
reached, at sunset, a little rustic cottage on the bor- 
ders of a wood. The painter had been to dream 
away his hours there before. This little cottage, 
which was used as a kind of hunting-box, formed part 
of a neighboring farm, which was all the fortune 
Cornelius possessed. 

" Elizabeth," said he, " do you love me suflSciently 
to live with me here for two years, without seeing 
any face but mine, or having any other friend than 
my dog Wael ?" 
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" Yes," she replied, with a slight expression of un- 
easiness. 

Ill a very few days, their mode of life was poeti- 
cally arranged : they had their long walks through 
the woods and meadows, with the bounding Wael at 
their side; their sweet confessions of lovo that 
Heaven alone overheard ; that blessed labor which 
rests the heart ; songs, books, reveries ; the breakfast 
at the window, and the frugal repast at the side of 
the brook. You see the whole of tills lovely picture 
of the most rustic freshness. 

Elizabeth was beautiful ; but she was even more 
charming than beautiful, possessing a certain inde- 
scribable look of ardent tenderness, which lent a soft- 
ness to her eyes and played about her lips. 

Cornelius Schut was happy in both heart and 
mind ; the love of Elizabetli had made him a great 
painter, the love of art increased his passion for her 
still more. Those passions are indeed noble, which 
are crowned with the roses of the ideal ! 

At the expiration of two years, Cornelius Schut 
finished his Assumptions, When he saw them sent 
off to Antwerp, it seemed to him as if a part of his 
life was being borne away. 

"O Ileavcu!" said Elizabeth to hereelf, "he 
loves me somewhat less since the pictures are gone." 

Meanwhile Cornelius Schut began to carry his 
dreams back, now and then, to the tavei*n, where his 
comrades were, doubtless, still joyfully smoking. 
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One day, lie took Elizabeth by the hand and said to 
lier : — 

" Are you aware that we have now lived two years 
in this manner, without caring for the world ?" 

" I never gave it a thought," she replied. 

" You never gave it a thought," said Cornelius 
Schut, tenderly, and kissing her hand ; "you never 
gave it a thought, and yet we return to-day to Ant- 
werp I" 

" To-day ?" said she, turning pale. " Ah, you no 
longer love me !" 

The artist was moved to tears, and exclaimed, in 
a transport of joy, " Elizabeth, would you, then, con- 
sent to stay here another two years ?" 

"Two centuries, dear Cornelius!" 

They according amorously continued this quiet, 
solitary, and delightful mode of life, having no other 
links to connect them with the world, than the herds- 
man of the neighboring meadows, and a maid from 
the farm, who came every day to wait on them. A 
year passed away as if by enchantment ; but, in the 
very first montJis of the fourth year, Cornelius Schut 
began to count the days. 

His friends at Antwerp thought him in Italy. No 
one for a moment supposed that a merry fellow like 
him, would remain so obstinately secluded from the 
world. His dog betrayed his retreat. Daniel Segh- 
ers, happening to be studying one day in the open 
country, perceived Wael, who was an old friend. 
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lie wont up to him, and renewed acquaintanceship, 
lie knew that that original, Comelins Schat, had 
taken liis uncle's flog with him, and, as he had found 
the dog, it struck him he should soon find the master 
alRO. lie was right : a few minutes afterward he 
surprised the painter and his beloved, seated in the 
shade on the borders of the wood. 

As gfx^n as Eliza])Cth jierceived Daniel Seghers, 
she rose up hurriedly, and said to Cornelius Schut^ 
" Let us fly ;" for, thought she, " if he tarries with 
us, our solitude will be profaned." 

1>nt, alas ! Cornelius Schut stretched out his band 
to his old friend: they talked about Antwerp, and 
(/ornclius Schut sighed. 

" l*y my faith I" said Daniel Seghers, "you must, 
indeed, be happy here, since you have never been to 
enjoy your glory ; for, have you not heard it? Tour 
two AHHvrn.2>itonH arc admired by everybody. AH 
your friends think you are at Home; if they knew 
you were here, they would come and carry you oflf 
in trium])h." 

AVhen the painter and his mistress were once more 
alone, they looked sorrowfully at each other. 

"Elizabeth," said Cornelius Schut, "must we re- 
main here eight months longer, before returning 
to where life is waiting to greet us with countless 

fkUH ?" 

" Go !" said Elizabeth, endeavoring to conceal her 
tears. 
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Cornelius Schut was touclied by so much love. 
Forgetting Antwerp, friends, and fame, he exclaimed, 
" Go — go without you — never !'' 

Time passed on, but more slowly. They sang no 
more, they ran no more here and there. Seeing this, 
the dog himself became sad. From time to time, it 
is true, he still attempted one of his gay gambols or 
joyous barks ; but he soon relapsed into his taciturn 
behavior. 

At length the last days of their solitude approached. 
So great was the ])ainter'8 joy at the idea of seeing 
bis friends again, or rather of finding himself once 
more in the mitlst of them, that he did not perceive 
that his mistress was every hour, growing paler and 
wasting away ; it is true, that for him she had always 
her tender and charming smile. The evening pre- 
vious to their departure, he asked her to accompany 
liim through the favorite paths of the largo wood, 
where they had so often lost tlieir way. She leaned 
upon his arm, and walked on in silence. It was a 
beautiful day in August, and the joyous crops glis* 
tened in the fields, while the note of the blackbird in 
the trees, replied to the sound of the scythe among 
the ripe corn. 

" What a beautiful day !" exclaimed Cornelius 
Schut, enthusiastically. ^^ I have a presentiment that 
wo shall still pass many a delicious hour here; for 
Nature has never spoken to me with more poetry in 
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her words. You see, Elizabeth, our love has not 
grown old." 

" Alas I'' said she, bending down her head. 

" We will return," replied the painter; " we will 
often return ; fur, like you, I feel that it is here that 
we shall again enjoy our youth. "We can only be 
happy once in this world." 

" Then, why leave at all?" asked Elizabeth. "You 
have accustomed me to live alone with you ; the bus- 
tle of the world will scare away my happiness ; I 
shall lose evervthino: there." 

" Child, life, you know, is not made up of love 
alone; and the world has laid down certain laws 
that we must follow. We must live for ourselves, I 
grant ; but, at the same time, we must also live a 
little for others." 

" For my part," replied Elizabeth, " I can live 
only for you." 

At this moment, she fell on her knees on the grass, 
looking paler even than usual, and raising toward her 
lover, her beautiful eyes bathed in tears. 

" Dearest," she said, "will you go?" 

He raised her up, pressed her to his heart, and 
kissing her hair, replied, "I must." 

"Very well," said she, in a trembling voice; 
" very well ; we will go, then ; but remember, I shall 
never return." 

The painter did not understand what she meant 

" You will return as well as I," he said. " Let me 
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live six months at Antwerp with yon, and then we 
will return, perhaps for good." 

They had now nearly reached the middle of the 
wood. 

" Shall we go and rest a little," continued Oome- 
lins Schut, " in the oak copse that you are so fond of I** 

" No," she replied ; " though I should like to do 
80 very much ; but I have not sufficient strength. 
Let us retrace our steps — let us go home — I do not 
know what is the matter with me to-day; but do not 
be alarmed — I shall be ready to leave to-morrow.** 

The next day, the artist spent the morning in his 
studio, arranging his pictures, sketches, drawings, 
and books. He felt something of that delight which 
is experienced by the exile, when he once more ap- 
proaches his native land. Elizabeth, who had re- 
mained in their apartment, seated near the window, 
with her oyc wandering over the view before her, 
suddenly heard her lover sing as follows : — 

** *Ti8 in the wine-ahop that real life is to be found. Fair host- 
ess, my sweet, brin^j; us to drink: let your small, white hands 
pour out for us the foaming beer.** 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the profound 
grief that seized Elizabeth ; for this was the song 
Comelins used to sing with his friends on days of re- 
joicing. Her heart heaved with a convulsive throb. 
She raised her eyes toward Heaven, and prayed 
fervently. 

Meanwhile Cornelius went on singing, carried 
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away iiir>re an<l more by hU joyons recollections. 
The poor girl auJJenly made an effort to recover her 
btreitgtii, and rising hastily, ran to the door of the 
studio. The doorwa-s iialf open, and she remained 
standing un t)ie threshold. Seeing her appear thus, 
with her hair dishevelled, her breast heaving vio- 
lently, and her eyes rolling wildly, Comelins Schut 
ran in surprise and terror toward her. 

" Elizabeth, what is the matter?" 

She smiled bitterly, 

" What is the matter ? Listen." 

And immediately she commenced singing the fol- 
lowing song, which he had composed for her, in the 
briglitcst days of their solitude : — 

I. 

** The (laisifis will all fade. Winter will come drifidng the 
snow. Winter will never pass over my heart, my fair mistress.** 

IF. 

** My heart is a perpetual spring when thonsmilest on me, O 
thou rarliant sun ! when I see thy black tresses float aronnd thy 
head — when I hover on thy balmy lip !" 

m. 

»• No — I fear not winter — it will pass without toaching my 
heart. I defy bis frost and storm, when I kiss thine arm upon 
the sward. 

IV. 

**Yet there is one winter which affrights me— that one 
which in its marble arms will carry us to the dark tomb» and 
scatter oVr us scentless flowers. 
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V. 

** Tliis last winter will freeze onr hearts; but we shall carry 
with us above, the recollection of tlie daisies that studded the 
heaven wht?re tliou walkodst» for it was a heaven upon earth." 

At the conc.hmion of the 8oi\or^ Elizabeth fell faint- 
iiioj in her lover's anus — she had thrown all her Ufo 
into her voice. 

He carried her to the window, that she might 
breathe the bracing morning air. She opened her 
eves, and said : — 

'' Farewell ! yonr heart beats no longer at that song 
— all is over." 

Then she mnnnnrcd : 

*' Yet there is one winter which affrights rae — that one which 
in its marble arms " 

"Dear Elizabeth!" exclaimed Oornelins Sehut, 
struck with terror; "my dearest girl, what is the 
matter ?" 

"My friend," she replied, in a dying voice, "you 
told me that we must leave this place; I am pre- 
cediu<i: you — that is all. You would have deserted 
me there, in Antwerp; I would rather die here." 

Elizabeth had scarcely pronounced these words, 
ere she dosed her eyes for ever. Cornelius Schut 
snatched her up in his arms, and embraced her as if 
he would give her his life. 

It would be a hopeless task to endeavor to picture 
his despair. He spent the whole day in weeping and 

Vol. II.— 13 
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acting like a madman. A hundred times did he 
press his mistress to his heart; but Elizabeth did not 
wake beneath his embrace. 

He now remembered that, for more than a month 
past, the poor girl had been growing paler every day ; 
and he felt that she had died from excessive love tor 
him. He vowed never to return to Antwerp, but to 
live in the midst of the woods, with the ever-living 
recollection of his sad Elizabeth. 

It was not till after the funeral that he perceived 
he had not got a portrait of her. We do not paint 
the poi*trait of her we love ; for how can we hope to 
transfer to the canvass, the charms of a face that we 
adore I Elizabeth had often sat for the virgins in 
his pictures ; but he had only copied the angelic 
purity of her features — he had carefully avoided 
giving the mother of the angels the thoroughly mun- 
dane expression of his beloved. 

When she had disappeared forever, his regret at 
not having preserved all that composed the peculiar 
character and charm of his dear Elizabeth, amounted 
to despair. He still saw her pass before him in his 
dreams, flitting like a shadow along the meadows or 
in the depths of the forest. It was, however, no 
longer the blooming, laughing maiden of former 
years ; but a pale, sad figure, already touched by the 
icy hand of death. He tried to paint her portrait, by 
studying his recollection ; but every time that the 
picture breathed into life beneath his pencil, he 
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started baok with horror ; for it was always the dying 
Elizabeth that appeared upon the canvass. 

Daring nearly a month, Cornelius Bchut remained 
in his retreat, which had suddenly become for him a 
bennitage. His uncle informed of liis retreat by 
Seghera, who felt alarmed at his obstinate seclusion, 
surprised bin), one evening, meditating on Elizabeth 
Van Thurenhoudt's tomb. The worthy Matthew was 
borro^struok at Oornelius Schut^s pallor and despair. 
The artist related word for word, the history of his 
passion. 

" You must return with me to Antwerp," said his 
uncle, much moved at the tale. 

^^ No," replied the artist ; *^ until the daisies bloom 
upon her grave, I will go and weop there." 

lie roiuaincd. Every morning he went and medi- 
tated at the tomb of his holoved. lie talked to her 
as was his wont in happior days. ** Yes," he used 
to exclaim, with melancholy earnestness, ^' we shall 
see each other again in another retreat, where we 
will love on for ever ; but shall I again see your 
beautiful eyes, so gentle when you spoke to me? 
Poor Elizabeth, It is true, you are lying alone in the 
tomb ; but yet you are not as lonely as I am I" 

One morning, he experienced a feeling of joy on 
seeing two daisies that had bloomed in the young 
grass. 

He ))luckod them, kissed them, and placed them 
next his heart. 
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He set off for Antwerp with poor Wael, who had 
long siDce ceased .his gambols. He returned to the 
tavern. His friends were disposed to banter him 
about his mysterious love affair ; but when they be- 
held him so pale and sad — when they heard him 
speak of his loneliness with a voice broken by sobs — 
they respected his grief: all offered him silently their 
hand. 

Have I not read this thought among the verses of 
Cornelius Sclmt : " The most impassioned man does 
not find all his existence in love ; woman alone can 
live and die for her heart." 



MAEIE DE JOYSEL. 

This narrative is not an imaginary romance ; it is 
a history in which truth has quite enongh of roman- 
tic poetry, to dispense with the pleasing, falsehoods 
of fiction and foreign ornaments. If yon have the 
patience to turn over the dull compilations of Pita- 
val, the letters of madame du Noyer, the law-reports 
and memoirs of the end of the seventeenth century, 
the coimtenances of the pereons whom I here rean- 
imate will be gradually presented to your view. 
The heroine, Marie Joisel or Marie de Joysel, was 
long celebrated at Paris, as are all great criminals 
when they are beautiful. I do not introduce into 
this sad drama a single actor the record of whose 
birth and death I can not produce. I have given 
all the names, at the same time endeavoring, in 
accordance with the shades that have been evoked 
and the memoirs of the time, to present their per- 
sons, their passions, and their characters. This his- 
tory brings prominently forward certain ideas worthy 
of arresting for a moment the attention of serious 
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minds. When the passions are in plaj, as here — 
^vhen the ])nssions are violently agitated in the 
darkness of the lieart, light alwaj'S springs forth. 
The passions are nnhroken conraers, that gallop by 
night in the open iiolds, that run at random intoxi- 
cated bv tlie excitement of the course, occasionally 
ligliting their patli bv a spark fi*om a stone. The 
life of Marie de Joysel especially confirms these 
M'ords of a divine aj^ostle : "If yon wish to save the 
sintier/' said Saint Panl, "offend him not, console 
him, love him; he will repent in yonr compassion 
and yonr love; at the fii-st tear of repentance he 
will be saved." 

I. 

In 1GS3, on the Qnai des Tonrnelles, there lived 
an old canon, in peace with this world, with the 
kingdom of heaven in perspective. The canon Le- 
blanc was a worthy old man, nobly crowned with 
his white hairs ; in spite of his sixty-eight yeaiB, he 
'was still vigorous, like all the pious servants of Gtod, 
who have lived in faith, far from the profane pas- 
sions, lie had only light cares and passing anxie- 
ties in his heart, sometimes on account of a bad 
supper, sometimes on account of his housekeeper's 
gossi])ping propensities. He was a fine old man, 
somewhat emaciated and rather tall; he did not 
stop beyond his divine mission, but fulfilled it with 
earnestness and good faitli. He was much beloved 
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in his chapter and his c1mi*ch, as a simple man who 
only preached twice a-jear. He had not a groat 
fortune ; the little he possessed was at the disposal 
of every one — his familj^ the poor, and his house- 
keeper. The only fault hia friends found with him 
was that ho was a little of a lunatic ; gayety, ennui, 
Badness, melancholy, all came upon him by fits and 
starts, according as the weather was rainy or fine. 
His days of melancholy he passed in the chimney- 
comer, poking the fire, lost in his endless dreams — 
lost, as he used to say, in his purgatory. Then, no 
one could get a single sentence from him ; he replied 
only in monosyllables. Sometimes a week passed 
in this manner, gloomy and silent ; but some morn- 
ing, every one was surprised to find him again in a 
good humor, opening his window and his heart to 
the firet rav of the sim. 

The canon Leblanc belonged to a family of Lyon- 
nese lahorera. A sister remained to him, who had 
married a physician of Lyons by the name of Thom^. 
This pliysician was an honest man, who, toward the 
end of his career — having amassed nothing, and not 
knowing what to do with his children — resolved, at 
the entreaty of his wife, to recommend his second 
son, Charlcs-IIenri Thoni6, to the kindness of the 
canon, who had the reputation of being very well 
off. The old cure, witliont saying anything to An- 
g^lique, had sent three thousand livres to his nephew 
to study medicine at Montpelier. After he became 
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li moniher of tho faculty, llonri was none the richer. 
AVhoro was ho to find j)atitMita< hia father had none 
too many for himnulf. "Go to Paris," said hia 
niothor to him ono (hiy, emhraclng him — "go to 
my brother; out of h)vo for hin Bitter, he will be a 
latluM' to yon ami will make your fortune." Henri 
Bet out in tho c;oiu*h, in company with an old soldier 
of tho ^uardrt, with a dozon orowna and tho prayers 
of hiH family. 

11 o was a tall lad of twenty -four, witli n counte- 
nance hrilliantly lighted uj) by his oye, rather pale, 
but Htill Bulllcioutly aninuitod, gracefully set off by 
ringlotrt of beautiful brown hair. His mouth had 
])i'eBerved a certain HweetuesB and artlessnesa that 
betokened a good heart. 

lie alighted, one evening in December, at the 
abode of hirt old uncle. Tiie canon, seeing some 
rertend)lanco to hiri nirtter, received tho yiumg doctor 
with great teuderneHri ; he, however, put some re- 
straint upon luB feelingB for fear of offending Ida 
liouriokeoper. Tiie old maid received lior guest with 
numy grimaccH, muttering something between her 
teeth. Ab she served up a bad supper that eveningi 
she at last became soilemul ; at dessert she conde- 
scended to listen to Henri, who spoke to her tVoni 
time to time to please his uncle. She even pushed 
her affability bo far as to wIhIi him a good-night, aa 
she conducted lam to a little chamber which was, at 
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die same time, the parlor, gnest-chamber, and libraiy 
of the canoD. 

At the end of a week she was on the best terms 
with Henri; she told him her history, that of her 
Ikmil J, all the offers of marriage that she had refused 
on acconnt of the abb6 Leblanc, all the nights she 
had passed in watching over him ; in a word, she 
opened her heart to him as to a friend. 

One day that the abb^ Leblanc was sad and ab- 
sent, she told him that the canon had had for some 
years past his white moons, bis red moons, and his 
black moons. According to her,' it was necessary to 
be careful about speaking to him without canse in 
his hours of lunacy ; but Henri, troubled at seeing 
his uncle thus lost in himself, wished to possess the 
secret of it, as much, i)erhai)s, from curiosity as from 
solicitude. One evening, then, about nightfall, as 
the canon, seated before a window, seemed to be 
falling asleep witli the day, Henri seated himself 
beside him, and talked to him of the rain and the 
fine weather. 

" I do not know if you are like me, uncle ; I am 

strangely the slave of the inconstancy of your Paris 

climate ; the rain spoils everything for me, even 

good books ; while the sun gladdens my heart and 

my eyes : with the sun, everything smiles upon me, 

the trees, the houses, the river. In church, my soul 

is much nearer to God in fine weather than when it 

is dull." 

13» 
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Tlie canon did not answer a word. 

^^ I am sure, uncle, that all men are so ; it soemB 
to me that you yourself, who live in the Lord, far 
from the cares and troubles of this world, can not 
protect yourself against the attacks of the weather." 

The canon still kept silence. 

" I see that I am wrong," resumed Henri as he 
withdrew to a distance : " do not be angry with me 
if I have disturbed you in your holy meditations; 
profane as I am, I understand these outpourings of 
the soul in the bosom of the Deity." 

He had stopped, as he said these words, opposite 
to the fireplace, where some scattered embers were 
dying away. A deep silence followed ; but soon 
the canon, doubtless supposing that he was gone, 
began to think aloud, as if to solace his heart: 
"Ohl God, give me power to save herl Oh! 
Lord, thou hadst more mercy for the Magdalen I 
and the Magdalen had perhaps less sorrow and less 
beauty !" 

Henri, frightened at surprising the secret of his 
uncle's sadness, was leaving the room with a stealthy 
step. But he had not reached the door, when the 
old housekeeper, suddenly entering, stopped him in 
the passage. 

"Monsieur the canon," said she to her master, 
"shall we have supper early?" 

The abb6 Leblanc made no reply. 

" Do you hear me ?" said Ang61ique again in a 
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piercing voice; "tell me if you are going to the 
prison to-day ?" 

" No, no, I will not go," replied the canon, as if 
he were speaking to himself: " I will go no more ; I 
do not wish to return there." 

And, as he said this, he took his umbrella and 
went out. 

" Look at him ! he is going there now in spite of 
the rain. Was there ever seen such a canon as 
that? Could he not wait till to-morrow, I should 
like to know? To put one's self out for women of 
that sort — wantons and criminals ! Do those women 
need the cross and the holy water to find their way 
to hell ? Well, well, let him do as he likes." ' 

Henri had become thoughtful. He followed his 
uncle in imaginatiou ; he saw him run to Sainte-P6- 
lagie, enter a cell, and console, in Christian charity, 
some fair penitent, who, like the Magdalen, had 
^nothing left but her long locks and her tears. 

"I too will go to Sainte-Pelagie," he said sud- 
denly, as if with a presentiment of his destiny. 

n. 

Henri had not yet loved. During his studies at 
Montpelier, true passion had never taken hold upon 
his heart. We need not deceive ourselves: love is 
at first but a whim ; in the dawn of youth, it has 
neither strength nor earnestness. 
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Wlieu tho canon returned, Henri asked hira if he 
was satisfied with his wicked flock — if the lost 
sheep had returned to the right path. 

" The poor prisoners," said the abbe Leblanc with 
some displeasure, " are all much moved at the voice 
of the gospel ; they are really penitent. But there 
is one more obstinate, who speaks lightly of salva- 
tion. Through my aid, God will at last descend 
into her heart." 

After a silence tho canon continued as if to him- 
self, as he shook his umbrella : — 

" Ah ! if I could save that revolted angel 1" 

"Uncle," said Henri, with some reluctance, "are 
there no sick persons at Sainte-Pelagie ?" 

"Always; that prison is almost a grave; there 
they learn to die." 

" Well, uncle, since you are such a good physician, 
of their souls, why should I not be the physician of 
their bodies? You are on terms of friendship with 
M. de Louvois, with my lord tho archbishop, and 
with other illustrious persons. Are you aware that 
you are a powerful man ? Could you not procure me 
the appointment of assistant physician to the prison, 
with some six hundred livres a year? Until I get 
patients who are richer or in better stations, it would 
be a means of study and a duty for me. Think 
ofit." 

" Six hundred livres 1" murmured the canon to 
himself. " He is right : a means of study and a 
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datj; besides, it wonld be a relief for me. Six 
baiidred livres! in &ct, I will think of it,'' 

He was again lost in the dark labyrinth of his 
reTeries. 

Two days after, Henri thought his request forgot- 
ten, when his uncle told him, that he had interceded 
with mj lord the chancellor, and that through his 
high and benevolent patronage, his nephew Charles 
Henri Thome, was enrolled as assistant physician to 
the prison of Sainte-Pelagie. 

Henri, after visiting with his uncle the chief phy- 
sician and the superior of the asylum, requested to 
be introduced to the sick penitents ; but that day he 
found only worthless creatures, branded by crime 
and the evil passions, with neither beauty nor cour- 
age to recommend them. " Doubtless," said he, 
" my uncle has permitted himself to be deceived. I 
I have seen almost all the prisoners, and there is not 
one who could remind one of Magdalen the sinner, 
or Magdalen the penitent.'' But some days after, 
as he was passing through a corridor with the jailer, 
a nun of the convent, sister Martha, begged him to 
visit a poor prisoner, whom the director of the prison 
wished to force to the labor of the convicts. 

" If she ever labors, I am willing to be imprisoned 
too/' said the jailer. *^ By fair rights, they should 
leave such white hands in f>eace." 

By the manner in which the jailer said these 
words, it might be conjectured that those white hands 
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Iia<1 croRflixl liirt, willi Homo ]>!eco8 of inoiioy. Ilonri 
Tlioiiir followed iho nun in Rilenco. Sho lod hiin to 
a littlu coll, at tho foot of a Rtaircaso ; sho took a koy 
from lior ^inllo, knocked tliruu timuH, opened the 
door and nuide tliu young doctor pasH in l)oforo her. 
Alter Hhi) had caut a glance u]>on the ])risoner, Bho 
Baid : '^ My HiHti^r, the pliyHiciau of the prison in often 
prevented hy hiH advanced age, from giving you tho 
iiHsiHtance of hJH art; yield your confidence to this 
]K>ii*Hon, wlio irt recommended to um by his uncle, tho 
reHp(»ctal)le al)l)e Lehlanc." 

Tiie ])riHoner Hlowly bowed her head, aB sho casta 
careleHH ghmce upon Henri Thomd. 

" I will return in a few minutes," said tho nun, and 
cloned the door. 

The young doctor remained Htanding boforo the 
priHoner, who was Heated upon the edgo of her bod. 

" For lIcuiven'H Hake, nir," wheHaid to him with an- 
gelic HweetneHH, " for Ileaven'H sake, dcclai*o that I 
am ill. Since you are a ])hyHician, tliat will not I)e 
diflicult for you,'' she added with aHlightly Barcostio 
HUiile. 

Ah hIus Hai<1 thcHo wordn, she iixed upon him two 
cycH, by which ho waH dazzled. 

^' I know not what to reply, madame, except that 
I will declare you an Hick an you winh to be. To Bttt- 
infy njy conHcience, jx^rmit me to conflult " 

lie did not end bin Hontence, for the prisoner see- 
ing that he held out bin hand, gave him hers withont 
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waiting to be requested. As she perceived that he 
pressed it rather more than a physician ought to do, 
she immediately asked him if she had a fever. 

" No, madame," he replied with a troubled voice. 
" But since you wish it, I will declare that you are 
laid up for a long time. I will go at once and cer- 
tify it on the register of the house." 

" I am obliged to you, sir, for this kindness." 

She then took up a prayer-book, and pretended to 
read. Henri Thome was much moved ; he took a 
turn in the cell, and sought to renew the conver- 
sation. 

" You have a devoted friend, madame, in my un- 
cle the canon ; you have touched his heart. Such 
great misfortunes nobly supported, such great beauty 
that a fatal destiny conceals in a prison, so many tears 
that fall in silence and in solitude, when there are so 
many hearts that would gladly receive them " 

The prisoner closed her book, and proudly raised 
her head. 

" Sir," she said rather bitterly, " I do not permit 
every one to pity me.' 

As she saw that the young doctor was much hurt 
by these words, she endeavored to soften them. 

" But," she added with a mournful sigh, " the 
friendship which we both have for theabb6 Leblanc, 
may perhaps excuse you. Pity me, if you will, I 
shall not be angry." 

At this moment, the nun opened the door. 
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"I will call to-mon*ow, madame," said Henri, 
bowing. 

The prisoner made no reply, she merely bowed in 
the coldest possible manner. Henri ThomS departed 
with a thoughtful countenance. It was the beginning 
of April, and the sun was scattering abroad his sweet- 
est rays. As he passed into the gloomy rue de la 
Cle, on which the prison opens, or rather shots, lie 
seemed to be walking in an enchanted region ; he 
saw only the sky. If his glance descended upon the 
dark walls of Sainte- Pelagic, it rested upon sonte 
clustera of wild wall-flower that were waving in the 
wind of spring. He heard only the beatings of his 
own heart, and the harmonies of his soul. If his ear 
was open, it was to the lively song of some amorous 
bird, flitting over the moss-covered roof of the prison. 

When he met his uncle in the afternoon, he could 
not help saying tohini, that "he had seen a prisoner, 
who w^as the most beautiful woman in the world." 

"But," he added, "I only saw her eyes and her 
hands. But what terrible eyes ! what adorable 
hands 1" 

" Guilty eyes and hands," said the uncle with a 
sigh ; " let us never speak of that woman." 

Once alone in his chamber, Henri Thom6 recalled 
in his memory the whole scene of this interview with 
the celebrated prisoner. That face which he had 
scarcely looked at, was gradually reanimated before 
his delighted eyes, with its touching paleness, its 
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pure and graceful features, its fascinating charm. 
Since we are upon this portrait, let us finish it in a 
single word. 

Coypel painted this prisoner when she shone in the 
world : according to the painter, this woman was a 
faithful copy of Titian's courtesan ; the same voluptu- 
ous ardor in her eyes and upon her lips; no eleva- 
tion, no recollection or presentiment of heaven, all 
was worldly, made to love and to seduce. "When 
Henri Thome saw her in the cell, it was no longer 
the same portrait ; far from the sunshine, far from 
the world and from love, she had grown pale, her 
cheeks had faded beneath her tears and her sorrows, 
her eyes were less brilliant, but rather more gentle. 
If she was less beautiful to the eye, she was more 
beautiful to the heart. 

"To love that woman, is to plunge into an abyss,'' 
murmured Henri Thome. 

During the remainder of the day, during the 
night, he endeavored to withdraw himself from the 
enchanting recollection of the prisoner ; but he was 
under the spell, he everywhere saw that paleface on 
which passion had left its fascinating impress, those 
lovely eyes which had poured forth so much love 
and so many tears. 
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III. 

TiiK iinxt. (lay, uliotit noon, lloiiri TiioiriA rcjturnod 
to tlin priHoti. Mil wiiH iiionwi^itiitisd iind puIcsrUiun 

tlio (liiy hetoro, wliiiii lio oiitornd tliu cull of tliu heilU- 
tif'ul priHniirr. llo wiiH, liownvur, moru colliscUsil, 
and in \m (Irniro to pnnc^tmtn into thu Hocrut of Hitch 
a ^v'tMii iiiiHfortiiho, luMtaHt aH(*ni(iiiizin^^Ianc<miKm 
tlin Hiin'oundiii;^ oIiJim'.N, wliilo he talkt^d Horncwhat 
at nindoni, alxnit. thi^ wiMiry lifo of the priHon, when 
till) April Mky, hri^dit. witJi HunHhiiio, waH inviting all 
poor iiiinuin criMitun'H t.o the joyK of earth. The cell 
With fotn* or live tinn«M aH hup) an a tomb; on the 
(lamp wallH tlicM-n wan nothing to deceive tho eyo or 
withdraw it from the Had reality, nothing on tho 
roti'.di pavement to prot4)(*t dtdicate feot. The whole 
furniture coMHiHted of a hard, luirrow bed, a worn* 
out pallet, a little table of black oak, an embroidery 
frame, a pitcher, Home rcdi^^ioUH bookn. Homo nigi, a 
broken (diina pot., in \vhi(di the ]>riHoner cultivated 
Honin vioU^tn; and hintly, an Home couHohttion to thift 
mirtcry and ne^l(u*.t, a litt.hs mirror in a Oothic frame; 
it wiiH I V*liHMoii'H Hpiib^r. To \\if\\t the whole, a feehlo 
ray came irtto the cell throu^i^h the grating of a nai^ 
n»w window, which Mcarci^ly allowed one to gueHR at 
the hky, 

*' Yon will not rcunain heni," Haid inJtiri Thom^, 
indi^mint at the prirtoiu^r'n j)uniHliment ; "you can 
not livii h(U"45 a year." 
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" I have been hero eleven years," she said, with 
sad and gentle resignation. 

" Eleven yeai-s I" replied Ilenri, pale and faltering, 
as if he had received a blow upon his heart. 

'^ But, what matters it?" replied the prisoner, "I 
am condemned to die here. Alas! death himself re- 
pels me from his bosom." 

As on the day before, she took up a prayer-book, 
a refuge from her sorrow. 

" Those who have condemned you to this punish- 
ment, are barbarians, madame. It is only a hateful 
vengeance " 

" For Heaven's sake, sir, let us not speak of the 
past: for you I must only be a sick prisoner; seek 
nothing more." 

"You were very young, madame, eleven years 
ago." 

" I was twenty-two." 

" What ! the best days of your life have passed in 
this horrible solitude ! you have lived far from the 
charming joys of youth ! not a heart to console 
yours !" 

The prisoner no longer listened to Henri, at least 
she was endeavoring to read the penitential psalms. 
He respected her silence and departed. As he passed 
the jailer, he asked him "what was said in regard to 
the fair prisoner." The jailer replied, that "they only 
knew that her baptismal name was Marie / that she 
was shut up there and overlooked, by a man black 
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from head to foot ; that slie was a poor woman of 
great rcBignation, who was always weeping, bat who 
never coniplahicd." 

Henri wuh about to depart with this vague infor- 
mation, when the jailer added : — 

" I forgot to tell you, that several gentlemen have 
come here in coaches, who have each offered me 
more than a hundred crowns, to see her for a mo- 
ment. I have always refused. There was one, es- 
pecially, who was very urgent : he would have made 
my fortune, if I had set the prisoner free." 

As soon as he entered the house, Henri went to 
the canon, who was reading his breviary in the cor- 
ner of his chamber. 

" Uncle, I expect from your friendship, some infor- 
mation in rogard to the history of the prisoner, who 
is called Marie. As I am physician of the body, I 
must know what is passing, and what has passed in 
the Ronl." 

" My son, I will only tell to God what the confes- 
sor JuiH hoard in this world ; besides, when I have 
absolved a sinncM', I forget his crimes. It belongs 
only to the Almighty, to enroll them in the great 
book of the last judgment." 

" Ah ! uncle, you have not forgotten what Marie 
has confided to you." 

" Listen, my son ; let us never speak of that wo- 
man ; let us respect her weakness or her crimes, now 
that she has shed the tears of penitence." 
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When the canon, as he said these words, looked 
at his nephew, he was astonished at his paleness, his 
restlessness, and the strange fire of his eye. 

" What have I done, imprudent man that I am ?" 
said the abbe Leblane to himself, as he thought of 
the angelic and fatal beauty of the prisoner; "if 
ever this young man should allow himself to be fasci- 
nated, like all who have seen that woman! my 
friend," he added aloud, " that woman is a deep and 
dark abyss, which I never look upon without trem- 
bling. We must pity her as we pass by, but think 
not of her : crime has led more than one young heart 
astray. But I forgot to tell you, that we have a -pre- 
cious letter which awaits you." 

" A letter from my mother !" said Henri, breaking 
the seal. 

He read with filial ardor, but yet with an absent 
heart. The letter exhaled a maternal tenderness so 
touching, an odor of home so pure, that for some 
moments he blushed at his mad passion for a crimi- 
nal. He saw Marie appear with less pleasing and 
less graceful features, beside his poor mother who 
was a model of Christian virtue; but the demon 
soon regained his empire over the heart that had al- 
ready strayed. In the evening when he was alone, 
it seemed to him an age since he had seen the pris- 
oner ; he was almost terrified at this rising passion 
which had taken such a hold upon him. He fell 
upon his knees, although he was not in the habit of 
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praying ; ho sought to recall the remembrance of 
his mother. " O God ! O my mother, deliver me 
from this woman !" but at the same moment he 
added with teai-s : " O God, deliver the poor pris- 
oner!" 

Far from struggling longer, he gave himself up 
with bitter pleasure to that gloomy passion whose 
only horizon was the walls of a cell, or rather the 
phantoms of a crime. But love always blinds tis to 
his purpose. Henri saw in the convict only a beau- 
tiful woman of high birth, surrounded by all the 
magic of misfortune and of sorrow. Besides, if he 
thought of Marie's crimes, far from revolting at 
them, ho became still more softened, he plunged 
deeper into the abyss. Is not love a fire which the 
storm itself increases? 



IV. 

In lees than a week, Henri Thome was a slave to 
the most violent passion. In spite of all his love, he 
had hardly snatched some vague words from the 
prisoner, who probably thought little of him. But 
one morning that he surprised her all in tears, her 
hair dishevelled, and her hands clasped together, she 
spoke to him as a friend. 

The nun had not entered the cell that day when 
she opened the door to the young physician ; and 
when he fomid himself alone before that afflicted 
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woman, whom he loved to distraction, he threw him- 
self npon his knees, seized her hands, and said to 
her with a tremulous voice : " Ah, madame, if you 
but knew how I love you !" 

At any other moment the prisoner would, perhaps, 
have repelled him with disdain ; but then her heart 
was opened by a crisis of grief and despair; she 
was touched by this passionate avowal. She looked 
at Henri without disengaging her hands, and mur- 
mured in a tender voice : " You love me ! but you 
know not whom you love ! Tou are moved by my 
misfortunes; it is pity — it is not love. God be 
praised ! You pity me, but you do not love me.'' 

" I do not love you !" exclaimed Henry, sobbing ; 
" see if I do not love you !" 

The prisoner felt his buniing teal's upon her hands. 

" Poor child !" she murmured as she wept herself. 
" Who are you, then ? whence do you come ? Have 
you not met, in the world in which you move, a 
woman younger and more worthy of your heart? 
Have you no sister to defend you, by her purity, 
from such a passion ?" 

" I have a sister — a sister who loves me," replied 
Henri in a stifled voice ; " if she saw you, so un- 
happy and so beautiful, far from condemning my 
heart, she would tell me to loVe you." 

Marie had become thoughtful. She stretched 
forth her hand to the crucifix upon the bed ; she 
seized a rusty key and a small dagger stained with 
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1»1ihm1, but hha Binldeiily threw them aside and 
oxclaiiin'<l : "No, iicvltI" 

"Wl]:it <lo von SUV, madame? For Heaven's 
fciik(\ cniil'nK* in mu." 

'• ]J>ten. trir: since yuu love me, will you assist 
iiie in iic'coiniilishin^ a great work?" 

"I am rciidy I'nr anything,-' said the young man, 
niifring hishciul energetically; ^' command, madame, 
liiv arm junl niv .soul are vours/' 

*-Take care, sir, this is a serious affair, and may 
1)L* v«»ui" ruin." 

'•Is it not happiness to ruin myself for you? I 
tull ynu again, I am ready for anything." 

'* Well I'' exclaimed Marie, pressing his hand, "I 
rely ujM»n you. This is what you are to do: I must 
l(;avu this j>rison for three or four hours only, some 
day of this week, a little before midnight. "We will 
get into a coach, and we will go to the Hue Saint- 
An<lre-des-Arts, where I have a visit to make." 

Henri could not hide an emotion of jealousy. 

" Cliild," she added, " do you not see by my eyes 
that, if it is an assignation, it is not an assignatioa 
of love ?" 

In fact, all the rage of vengeance shone in the 
])risoner"'s eyes. 

" After this visit, we will return here ; for I do not 
wish to fly even with yon. Justice must be done. 
Well, will you have strength to do this?" 

"Yes, madame," replied Henri in a firm voice. 
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" But, as a reward for this perilous journey, I will 
ask of Ton, on jonr return, permission to kiss yonr 
beantifnl locks.^' 

" Take it beforehand," said the prisoner joyfully, 

Henri kissed the prisoner's hair with passion and 
delight. 

"Shall it be this evening?" said he, radiant with 
pleasure. 

" Y^, this evening, if you can." 

"Since you wish it, I can, madaine; I will tell 
the jailer and the superior that you are worse, that 
I will return at night, and that sister Martha will 
watch with you. Sister Martha loves you, as does 
every one who comes near you ; she can not detain 
you. Wq will set out together: they will see no 
one but me go out: in a word, Heaven will be our 
guide." 

" Go, I await yon, with prayers to Grod." 

Henri departed, proud and happy, more than 
ever under the influence of his passion. 

V. 

About eleven o'clock at night, he alighted from a 

hackney-coach, at the end of the rue de la 016; 

although it had rained in torrents, he wished to 

go on foot to the prison. He found sister Martha 

in the cell of Marie, who had not yet had courage 

to confide in her. As there was no time to lose. 
Vol. IL— 14 
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ITcnri told her Marions intention as soon as he 
entered. 

"I expect from your friendship for her, that you 
will watcli for three houre in silence in the cell ; in 
three hours Marie will return, wo both swear it uix)n 
this crucifix.''' 

"If it is to do a good deed " murmured sister 

Martha in terror. 

"Yes, yes, a good deed," said Marie with ani- 
mation. 

" Depart, my sister ; I will pray to the holy Mother 
of God, to watch over you." 

Henri threw his cloak over the shoulder of the 
prisrnier, who followed him at a distance through the 
corridor. The jailer came to conduct him to the door ; 
Henri, as he approached him, took his dark lantern, 
threw it down and extinguished it, and withdrew his 
attention by some random remarks. Everything 
succeeded to perfection ; while the jailer was angrily 
picking up his lanteni, the prisoner had time to pass. 
When the door was closed, Henri took Marie in his 
arms, and carried her to the coach. From the rue 
de la Cle to the rue Saint- Andre-des-Arts, the journey 
was very silent. Henri dared not question Marie, 
nor withdraw her from her reflections; he took her 
hand in his, and from time to time he pressed it af- 
fectionately. Marie thanked him for his silence, she 
was touched by his devotion, and two or three times 
goring the ride she returned the pre8sm*e of his hand 
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Kotwithstanding the weather, the night was not 
very dark, and they could see each other in the 
coach. [Now that night for the first time, Marie dis- 
covered that Henri had a noble countenance ; she 
felt that she was moved by his love, and she could 
not help thinking, that it would be delightful for 
both of them, for herself as well as for him, to fly to- 
gether, to go to some happy solitude, far from that 
dark prison, whose cold walls she had felt for the last 
eleven years, far from the world which had con- 
demned her to such horrible sufferings. " No, no," 
she said to herself; ^' it is ended, the time of love is 
past for me. But," she continued, '^ alone with him 
who loves me, far from the scene of my crime and 
my misfoituues, forgetting the past as a sad dream, 
will not God gmnt me yet some days of rest ! — ^Kest 
for me?-' she added as she bowed her gloomy brow ; 
" oh ! no, it is ended ; my heart is already in hell. 
It is not love I wish, it is vengeance." 

The coach stopped before the smallest house in the 
rue Saint- Andre-des-Arts. 

" You will ring," she said to Henri, who gave her 
his hand to alight. " You will ask for La Verriere; 
the footman will takeyou for a friend : notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the hour, he will let you pass." 

" And where shall we go ?" asked Henri as he 
rang. 

" I know the way," replied Marie with a deep sigh. 

They passed in without diflSculty; they crossed the 
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coni-t-yard, tliey ascended a staircase and stopped 

before a door in the dark. 

"Yon will wait for me here, Henri; I will not be 
long, I liDpe." 

She slipped the nisty key into the lock, opened the 
door, closed it behind her, and cautiously advanced 
toward the apartment where she was to pay her 
visit. 

" It is well," she said, as she saw a furrow of light 
beneath the door ; " I would rather find him there : 
he is there, it is well." 

Before she entered, she collected her strength and 
raised her eyes to heaven. 

She advanced with more resolution, gently pushed 
open the door and entered. 

In that apartment a man was watching, wasted 
away by toil and grief. He looked more like a dead 
than a living man. A little lamp shed a dim light 
over his bony face. lie was clad in a long black 
gown, in keeping witli the rest of liis person. 

When Marie entered the room, his face was more 
animated than usual ; he had just been writing, and 
lie was reading over what he had written, with a cruel 
pleasure. It must have been an evil work ; in fact it 
wa? the worst that had ever proceeded from the hand 
of man ; it was a will filled with curses. This man 
who felt that he was dying, wished to leave behind 
him all his hate, all his vengeance, all his wrath. 

When he had finished reading this strange will, 
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there was a fierce expression of joy and cruelty upon 
Lis wrinkled face : he looked as if he had just 
plunged a poniard into the bosom of his enemy. 

At that moment, thinking that he heard a noise, 
he raised his eyes. 

He saw Marie pale and gloomy, her bosom heav- 
ing with the beatings of her heart, her eye flashing 
with anger. 

"You, madame?" he exclaimed with a sudden 
tremor. 

"Yes," she said, advancing; "yes, it is II" 

The man was terrified ; he was about to call for 
aid. 

" Do not call," said Marie, snatching a poniard 
from her bosom. 

He raised his hand as if to defend himself; rage 
and fear had so overcome him, that he fell fainting 
in his chair, struggling and attempting to call. 

Marie approached nearer; she looked upon him 
with disgust and pity. 

" It were an act of cowardice to kill him," she 
said ; " is he not half dead ?" 

She dropped the poniard at her feet. 

" Oh ! God, I thank thee," she said, "I thank thee, 
for tliou hast disarmed my hand." 

Slie leaned over the table and cast a glance upon 
what he had been writing. 

" His will !" said she with eager curiosity. 

She passed rapidly over the first pages, which had 
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l)ocn written for a long timo ; ehe hastilj road the 
lust linoH : — 

'^ 1 l)C(imuith, nioroovcir, to my children all my ven- 
geiineoiuul all my maledictionH against their mother. 
In the name of Ood and of human justice, it is my 
intention and my will that they cover her with igno- 
miny even ai^er her death. In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of tlie Iloly Ghost. 
Amen." 

"This, then, is what he was writing!" said she, 
scarcely breathing ; " thus vengeance will be his last 
thought; when he is dead, his restless shade will 
come and watch at my prison-door." 

She took the will, tore it in pieces, and threw it 
contemi>tuouRly in the face of the attorney. 

She immediately departed and returned to Henri. 

" Let U8 go," she said as she closed the door, "my 
visit is ended." 

They returned to the prison ; they found sister 
Martha asleep in the cell. 

" Farewell," murmured Ilenri, before the nun 
8hoid<l awake. 

"Ilenri, my brow is now unworthy of yonr lips; 
retm*n to-morrow, but this night pray to God that he 
may give you ])()wer to fiu'get me." 

She called him back by a sign, and gathered the 
l)ale violets which she cultivated with so much care. 

"Here, Henri, take these violets; it is tlie only 
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good thing I bare to give yon ; thej are worth more 
than mj heart ; take them and ask nothing more.'' 



VI. 

The following passage, which is a tme chapter of 
this history, is taken from the Zettres GalanteSj 
published at Amsterdam in 1684 : — 

•* Febsuabt* 
^' Yon know, madame, the whole history of that 
attorney to the parliament who took such terrible 
yengeance npon his wife. That history is not yet 
finished. All Paris is talking of a night scene which 
has just taken place in the attorney's study. In 
fact, it almost makes me believe in supernatural 
events, and I am far from being a free-thinker* 
Imagine to yourself, that our hero, who has been 
near death for many years, was alone at half-past 
eleven o'clock at niglit, occupied with his will. Ev- 
erybody in his house was asleep; but be never 
sleeps, he is waiting until he is dead for that. He 
will die without regretting the pleasures of this 
world, for the poor man has walked over a stony 
path. His only fear is lest his wife may be par- 
doned as soon as he is no more ; that is his great 
affliction. For that reason he makes will upon will, 
in which he bequeaths, among other good and valu- 
able articles, his vengeance to his family, his friends, 
and his children. The other evening, then, he was 
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occupied as usual, in carefully revising every sen- 
tence of his will or Lis codicil ; he had just added 
a direction in due form to his children, that they 
should curse their mother. All at once he hears a 
low noise like the sound of a ghost: he raises his 
eyes — what does he behold before him? His wife, 
the beautiful Marie de Joysel, who has been lan- 
guishing for a dozen years in the Madelonnettes and 
Sainte-Pelagie. You may well suppose that he was 
terrified at this strange apparition. He attempted 
to call, but his wife snatched a poniard from her 
bosom, and sprung toward him like an avenging 
fury .... Do not be alarmed, it ended with the ap- 
parition. Our poor attorney fell dead from fright. 
When he came to, half an hour afterward, he found 
himself alone ; he tliought that he had been mocked 
by an ilhision ; but the strangest part of it is, that 
he found at his feet his wife's poniard and the will 
torn to pieces. lie woke up every one ; he put the 
whole house in confusion ; they searched every- 
where ; they assured themselves that the doore were 
fast shut,' but they did not find a living soul. When 
it was day, in spite of his weakness, he went in a 
chair to Sainte-Pelagie to inquire about his wife ; he 
was told that Marie de Joysel was ill, and that she 
had passed a rather bad night. He did not place 
full confidence in the superior's report ; he wished 
to see the prisoner. Sister Martha led him to Ma- 
rie's cell. When he caught a glimpse of her upon 
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her bed of pain, he said to her in a low voice : * I 
am not afraid of you, madame !' He was probably 
under the influence of passion and knew not what 
he said. He returned home more than half dead ; 
this time they say that he will not recover. The 
apparition of his wife has given him a mortal blow, 
I know many husbands who have need of a similar 
apparition. Now, what are we to think of all this, 
that poniard on the ground, and the will torn to 
pieces ? 

" In another letter I hope to give you the sequel 
of this mournful story." 

" April. 

««««««««««« 

" By-the-by, I forgot to speak to you of the attor- 
ney, Pierre Gara de la Yerriere. He died some 
time ago from the effects of the celebrated appari- 
tion ; so he has declared that he was assassinated by 
his wife. He made his children come to his death- 
bed, and in the presence of the notary and his wit- 
nesses, in the midst of the solemnity of the extreme 
unction, which the cure of his parish was administer- 
ing to him, he wished that the poor little girls (the 
oldest is twelve) should take an oath that they would 
live with his hatred against their mother. The poor 
children wept without well knowing why. The no- 
tary, in whose hands he had deposited his will, repre- 
sented to him in vain that the spirit of the law was 

violated, the cure reminded him of the precepts of the 

14* 
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^oHprl; bill, tlu) iiUortioy poixiHtoil. At Innt )iO kuc- 
(•(•(mI(mI in niukin^ liin children hwimu* iluit llioy would 
mu) tinit. tlin pHmui of poor Murio do JoyHul wuh nl- 
wiiyH cIcistMl with tripK) bolU. Afl^jr lliiH Iiorriblo 
oiiUi, Ii4) (Miihnirrd tlio ]>oorlitt.]u (diildron ; Iio finkod 
tlio (Miro for tlio r.niciiix ; lio iimdo iho Hi^ii of Uio 
croHK with a c.xwhw upon hin li]M; ntid, nt liiMt, lio lut 
full hiH hiMid find hrciitluMl hirt liist hIkIi* May Gwl 
not. luivo nun'ry upon him I Thin impiouH doath lias 
Hc.an<hili/.(Ml tlu) town, tlu) court, and tho church. 
TUvy Hay that tluj widow of (larH do hi Vorridro in 
])r(^parin^ a petition t^) parlianiont to obtain hor ro- 
Iraso. Ibit tluMH) will bo Honidhing to Hay on Imth 
HidcK. Will thny daro to Hot anido tho luHt will of an 
attorney ?' 



V" 



VII. 

Makik \)K tloYHK.K had, in fact, inunodiatoly after 
tho death of tho attorney, I'iorro OarH do la yo^ 
riere, drawn tip a touching ])otition, which had iMsen 
hud before the court. 

Ile.tnM Thoni^t catno every day to ])aHH an hour in 
lier c(jll, alwayn full of Hynijjathy, and alwayn pa«- 
sioiuitely in Iov(\ Without revealing hor whole IiiA- 
tory to him, hIio had coniidtwl to him, under foignod 
luimtm, that hIio wuh condemned for adultery ; that 
h(u* htinband had Junt died ; and that hIio expected 
t^) be net free. She even Hpoko t.o him of her peti- 
tion. Far from encouraging bin love, Hhe sought to 
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extinguish it; she did not grant him the shadow of 
a hope ; she said that she was dead to human pas- 
sions; she asked for liberty only to imprison herself 
again, bat at least in some worthier retreat; she 
wished to consecrate to Ood alone the remnant of 
her miserable life. But love is ingenious in creating 
hopes even in the desert. Henri Thom6 would not 
resign himself to despair ; he loved Marie, it was his 
happiness, and he patiently waited that her heart 
should be touched in its turn. 

The poor prisoner was not insensible to the young 
physician^s love. At first, he had been a devoted 
friend, then a compassionate brother: at last, she 
could not hide from herself that he was one of the 
most tender and fondest of lovers. He had the ra- 
diance of youth upon his brow : she took a secret 
pleasure in seeing that gentle and noble countenance 
which she had animated and saddened, in hearing 
that tremulous voice which consoled her while it 
spoke to her of love. Slie did not yet acknowledge 
to herself that she loved Henri; but her heart pained 
her at the thought that she was perhaps going to 
quit Sainte-Pelagie, and go to some place where he 
would not follow her. 

The court gave a decision confirming the sentence 
of perpetual imprisonment against the attorney's 
widow. 

Henri found her, one day, more agitated than 
common. 
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" What ails you, madamo ?" 

"Thoyliave refused my petition," she answered 
with a sullen resignation ; "I must die here, in dis- 
graceful imprisonment." 

Henri sadly bowed his head. After a long silence, 
lie held out his hand to Marie. 

" Listen, madame ; God has just inspired me with 
the thought of a good deed ; I can save you from 
prison, if you wish it." 

" What do you mean to do? Your friendship for 
mo deceives you." 

" I dare not tell you, it would be such a great sac- 
rilice for you 1" 

" Ah !" said she, clasping her hands, " God is my 
witness that I ardently desire to make a sacrifice I" 

''Well, madame, I, in my turn, will address a pe- 
tition to the court, based u])on the law and Christian 
charity, which the judges can not refuse me: by 
this petition I will ask permission to marry j'ou." 

"Marry me!" exclaimed Marie, throwing hereelf 
into the young man's arms. "Marry me I Child, 
what are you thinking of? I will never consent to 
such devotion." 

"You will reduce me to despair. Take pity on 
my love, as I take pity on your misfortune. Yes, 
marry you! what more simple? you are a widow, 
and I love you." 

"Henri, for Heaven's sake, do not think of itl 
You know not whom you wish to marry ; I am 
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Marie de Joysel, widow of Pierre Gars de la 
Verri^re." 

" I know it," said Henri with emotion ; " but why 
think of the past? Be to me the poor Marie whom 
I have known here, whom I love, whom I adore with 
all my soul. Believe me, marriage has been your 
ruin, marriage will be your salvation. You will en- 
ter the world again with head erect, for I will be 
beside you with all my love." 

" Once more, Henri, you do not know who I am." 

The prisoner raised the pillow of her bed and 
drew out a bundle of papers. 

" Here, you will read this memoir to-day, you will 
return it to me to-morrow, and, if you persist in 
your desire to marry me, you shall follow yom* own 
inclinations." 

" Farewell till to-morrow, then," said Henri. 

As soon as he had returned to his apartment, he 
began to read with inexpressible ardor, the confes- 
sion of Marie de Joysel. While he was yet at the 
fii*st lines, his uncle entered to speak to him of his 
mother. 

" Uncle," said he, "I depend upon your heart and 
your support, in an action which I am about to 
perform." 

" What do you intend to do, my son ?" 

" I am going to marry Marie de Joysel." 

"My poor child ! what lamentable folly 1 you are 
then at the bottom of the abyss ?" 
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" Yes, uncle, I am there with her, with my love; 
witli lier I will ascend. You have a heart noble 
enough to understand and pardon me." 

"I do more," said the canon, embracing Henri; 
*' I bless you both." 

Ilenri more affected than ever, resumed the read- 
ing of the manuscript : 

Memoir of Marie de Joyaeh 

** SAnmB-FiLAGi^ 1680. 

"In the sorrowful and weary life of the prison,! 
wish to condemn myself to write the errors of my 
wicked life. It is a confession that I make to my- 
self, now that I can give myself up to thoughts of my 
salvation. As I pass once more through all those 
paths in which I so madly and so pleasantly wan- 
dered, I shall gain new strength to repent. Perhaps 
I have no good reason for thus writing my life, per- 
haps it is only to free myself from the recollectionfl 
with which my heart is constantly tormented. 

" I was bom in Burgundy, in the year 1651. My 
father, Pierre do Joysel, was an oflScer of the chase. 
My grandfather became celebrated in the magis- 
tracy ; he was counsellor to King Henri IV., who re- 
warded his services, by granting him the viscount- 
ship of Joysel, which passed into the hands of my 
great-uncle. My father died young, without leaving 
a large estate. He had had by his marriage, with 
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Charlotte Lesneur de Beanpreau, two sons and a 
daugliter ; tlie daughter is myself. Of the two sons, 
but one remains, the other died in orders. He who 
survived, has squandered, thanks to my mother's 
weakness, the little fortune that came from my fa- 
ther's estate. lie did not, however, turn out altogether 
worthless ; he even obtained through the friendship 
and favor of M. de la Roche-Airaon, a regiment in 
Gascony, where he married. My mother survived 
my father but a few years ; she yielded perhaps to 
the sorrow, caused her by that rebellious and dissi- 
pated son. 

" I was eleven years old when this misfortune hap- 
pened to me. I was taken care of by a sister of my 
mother, who was married to the vicomte do Mon- 
treuil. She was a woman of fashion, still rather 
pretty, who lacked neither grace nor intellect. She 
liad been famous in her better days ; but, with the 
assistance of age, she was beginning to withdraw 
lierself from the world. 

'^ I passed a whole season with her at the ch&teau 
de Montreuil. The vicomte was in the field, under 
M. de Turenne. As my aunt's fortune was not large, 
she could not think of any brilliant destiny for me, 
and the family soon decided, that I should be placed 
in a convent. I was resigned to everything : I had 
fio often seen my mother weep, that I was not afraid 
of tears. 

" When winter came, I was taken to the abbey of 
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Saintc-Salabcrgc, of which Madame Louise de Cosse 
was tlie superior. I had caught a glimpse of the 
world at my aunt's, the world with its anxieties, its 
festivities, its torments and its pleasures ; in the soli- 
tude of the cloister, the world appeared to my eyes 
with still greater charms: I felt the icy coldness of 
death upon me, and my young soul, far from rising 
to Heaven with the prayer and the incense, was con- 
stantly returning to the halls of the chdteau de Mon- 
treuil. 

"The abbey was filled with pupils of noble family, 
who came to await there with impatience, not the 
moment when they should take the veil, but the 
wedding-day. There were scarcely three or four 
destined like myself, to the life of the cloister. The 
example was not favorable ; I constantly heard these 
gay beauties, confiding to each other their brilliant 
j^rojects. One was to marry her cousin who had an 
office at court: another was still more happy, for she 
spoke of marriage without speaking of a husband ; 
another hoped to be maid of honor to the queen ; 
another, more reserved, confided to her friend, in a 
low tone, that she would pass her life in a beautiful 
chateau, far from the tedious life of the court, like a 
true chatelaine of the good old time. Asforme,! witih- 
drew, sad and melancholy, from all these gay yonng 
creatures, for whom happiness seemed to be waiting. 
What ])roject could I form ? I had nothing before 
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me but the lonely cell, where I was to imprison my 
heart, my love, and my dreams. 

^^ I was the most beautiful girl in the convent My 
companions were not jealous of me, for they knew 
that I was poor. They used to laugh and say to each 
other, with an expression of pity : * It is well worth 
while to be so beautiful !^ 

^' A little before the time appointed for taking the 
veil, my aunt, who had become a widow, came for 
me to keep her company. As she came in her hand- 
some carriage, I felt some vanity ; my companions, 
as they bid me farewell, admired with feelings of 
envy, the equipage which was about to take me 
away. ^ Yes,' said one of them (mademoiselle de 
Soinbreuil), ' but we shall see her return soon in 
another style, on an ass, or in a cart.' 

" I departed with these words in my heart. * Re- 
turn !' said I to myself; ' who knows if I will ever 
return ?' 

" During the first weeks of her widowhood, I did 
not find very agreeable society at my aunt's ; but I 
experienced a sensation of life a thousand times more 
than at the convent : I breathed with freedom, I ran 
in the park like one distracted, without knowing 
why ; I gathered bouquets, I wove myself garlands, 
in a word, I lived according to my fancy. I took 
great pleasure in looking at the sky, the trees, the 
fields, the fountains, and, (shall I confess it?) in 
looking at myself. 
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'^ Every timo tliat I passed through the saloon, 
evory time that I w^is near the fireplace, I looked at 
myself in tlie glass without thinking, and that I might 
hj(;k at myself the longer, I used to arrange mj hair 
and I wouhl even loosen it, that I might arrange it 
again. 

^^My aunt at last cauglit'me at this pastime. 

* That girl,' said she, ' will often forget to tell her 
beads. My poor child, I am much afraid that the 
dress of the convent will be uncomfortable to you ; 
in fact, it would be murder to cut those locks.' As 
she said this, my aunt took out my comb, and ca- 
ressed my long hair with all a mother's fondness. 

* Ah !' she added, ' how well a bride's veil would be- 
come these black locks 1' 

" My aunt seldom spoke any more of the convent; 
as for me, I became more and more estranged from 
it in my thoughts; I accustomed myself with delight 
to the wild liberty, which I so carelessly enjoyed : I 
abandoned myself from time to time, to the smiling 
images of marriage ; I confess that the husband ap- 
])eare(l to me a mere accessory ; the first husband 
who ju'csented himself would win me, not for his own 
Hak(», but by the liberty he would bring me. Such 
were my accursed and fatal thoughts, when M. 
Gars de la Verriere, an attorney at the bar of Meu- 
hm, came to pass some days at my aunt's eh&tean. 
IJesides that ho had been on terms of friendship with 
my uncle, he had some business to transact with hia 
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widow. He appeared to me very ugly. *6ood 
heaven,' I said to myself, ' what a tedious life one 
would pass with such a husband as that.' M. Garsde 
la Verriere was not a gallant man, and he had but 
little wit ; he dressed badly, and never laughed ; in 
a word, he was the pearl of husbands. Now, while 
he was settling his business with my aunt, who, thank 
Heaven ! understood nothing of his outlandish talk, 
he condescended to find me to his taste : he stretched 
his generosity so far as to ask me in marriage. 
' Marry such a man I never 1' I exclaimed from the 
bottom of my heart. But my heart was not to be 
listened to ; after much reflection, I returned to my 
fixed idea : marriage. The attorney was not perhaps 
as black as he appeared ; my aunt talked much of 
his fortune, his carriage, and his country-seat. I al- 
lowed myself to be tempted, I said yes; but on the 
wedding-day, I almost wished to return to the 
convent. 

" We got along very well together, for three mor- 
tal weeks ; but when he took me to Paris, where he 
expected some legal appointment, he imprisoned me 
in his jealousy, as with a chain of iron. We in- 
habited a gloomy little house in the rue Mazarine, 
and he condemned me to remain fixed before the 
fireplace, in my apartment. I remember one day, 
he flew into a great passion because I had opened 
the window. 'What are you looking at there, ma- 
dame V — 'I am looking at the weather.' — * Ton are 
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looking at the passers-by, madame.' He shut the 
window in a rage. 

" I did not willingly submit to this mode of life; 
but three } eai-s passed tlms : I had two children to 
console nie, but in spite of my children, my heart 
sought fur revenge. It did not wait long. 

" The attorney had a cousin in the Champagne 
dragoons, M. Philippe de Montbrun, who unexpect- 
edly came one day to visit us, to the great chagrin of 
my jealous liusband. lie was a handsome, good- 
natured young man, of noble bearing. He soon won 
my heart I dare hardly confess it, but during the 
first hour our eyes met sixty times; the second hour 
it was our hands ; in a word, that same evening, he 
carried me off. Alas ! since women have been run 
away with, never was there one more willing. 

" We did not succeed in finding a carriage, and 
80 we were obliged to travel with a saddle-horse. I 
had never been on horseback, and I clung to Mont- 
brun with delight. lie wished to take me to Oor- 
beil, to the house of a friend of his who was recently 
married ; but we were hardly eight leagues from 
Paris, when we were overtaken by a terrible storm. 
We went to the first shelter that presented itself, that 
is to say, the chateau de Bievre. Our entrance was 
decidedly comical. The master of the ch&teau came 
to meet us, supposing he was about to receive some 
old friends ; but as he did not recognise us, and was 
probably little pleased at the sight of two persons 
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travelling by sucli a conveyauce, all dripping with 
rain, their hair in disorder, he was going to shot the 
door in our faces, when Montbrun said to him : ' Do 
not be offended, sir, if by reason of the storm, we 
have taken your chateau for an inn, unlike Don 
■Quixote, who took inns for castles.' The master of 
the chateau, seeing by these words that we were per- 
sons of intelligence, became more hospitable. 

" We supped with him ; as youth is very confiding, 
we related to him our adventure. We laughed 
heartily at the expense of the attorney. 

"That day (must I confess it?) was the happiest 
of my life ; even now, when I curse my faults, I can 
not curse that happy day! Ah! how sweet were 
those kisses, snatched during the journey, in spite of 
the rain and the wind. There are some troubled 
nights when, on this bed of pain, I still seem to hear 
the gallop of his horse, when I feel the arm of Mont- 
brim that held me so lovingly, his heart that beat 
beneath my hand. 

" Our host proved so entertaining, that we re- 
mained three days at the chateau in all the trans- 
ports of love. It sui^prises me now that I allowed 
myself to be drawn so quickly into the abyss, with- 
out regret and without remorse. I have said it, it 
was the madness of love : I was fascinated and daz- 
zled. Montbrun was so handsome, so gallant, and 
so loving ! If it be pardonable to incur the risk of 
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|M«i*(li(liiii witli otio who in wortli tho HaonfUu^, T Hlinlt 
Im ))iinlniu'(l. 

**TIhi fnurlli <liiy wo m^l out. for (1orlH»il ; wo woro 
vtM'v \\v\\ riM'oivtMl l)y tlu» youn^ ronjiln. Tlio flrtO- 
niincnt. of inarrin^^i) whm wimlitif^ to im, htit Mont- 
Ih'imi'h IVii'iul wiiK not. |)ivrt.i(Milfir iilioui that. Ifo 
Io(I^(mI iiH iiM ho h<*Ht. rouhl in liiH litthi hoimc, while 
h(^ tnok nuwiNurrH to |)ro)>firo for \\h n Hfifo rotrofifc for 
th(« fntun*. 

" Wo hiul hocnnio moro niiioniil, unci woro hof^in- 
ninj^ to on joy in poiioo tho tli»li^ht+* of oiir lovo, wlion 
wo woro (liHcovorod and HnrprimMl by tlm atloriioy, 
W(^ wiHho<l to lly onoo nioro, Imt. ]io |)ut half n (lo^son 
olIlcoiK upon our tni(*k, who ovort-ook uh on t.ho rond 
to Mohni. Monthnni (Iot*on<lo<l uk in vain with Ills 
HWonI ; ho wum comiiolhMl ti) yit^hl to lunnhorH. 

" Wo rotmiuMl to I'arirt HopamttMl from oaoli othor. 
Thin wan a far diiVoront ahd notion. Ah for mo, I Wftfl 
tak(*n at onot^ to llu^ Madtdonnottt^K, whoro I ])nHftod A 
wliohMiionth without h(Mirin^anythinf( of my lutNhand 
or my hivor. Happily tht^ro wtu'o thon at tho Mado- 
hnuu^ttoK Homo pmitt^TitM of ^ood family, who were 
Htill aoouHtonuMl to hiu^h : tho rtdoH of tho liotine 
woro not vory ni^voro ; tho priHonoi'H woro aUowod A 
fair anu)unt of lihorty. In tho morning and ovoningi 
thoMt^ who woro numt favorod nnod to walk in the 
^^nrdon : 1 ohtainod thiM favor \u Hpito of tho dircc- 
tiouH of tlio attornoy. In tho pardon wo ftmUMed 
ourH(dvo« liko oliihiron, runnin^^ atlor hut.torflio4 And 
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throwing roees at one another. It was tho strife of 
folly. We even related to each other our histories. 
Far from concealing an3*thing, we went beyond tho 
truth. I have beard there the most beautiful fictions 
of love. Thus, instead of rei>entinp, we encouraged 
each other to persevere in evil : we laughed at our 
husbands, whom we called tyrants ; we carried our 
lovers in our hearts. 

" At the end of six weeks, I was infonned that tho 
attorney was coming to see me, to grant me my pai^ 
don if I showed signs of a true repentance. Ho 
came ; I gave him a very bad i*ecei>tion ; I thought 
him uglier than ever. TVhen he spoke of reconciliar 
tion, instead of listening to his conditions, I dictated 
mine to him, to wit: that I wished to live as I 
pleased ; that I would go to the play, the prom- 
enade, the church; finally, that T should oj>en my 
window to look at the weather whenever the fancy 
Beized me. Hitherto tho attorney had been a man, 
of the worst sort it is true ; but after I had spoken 
he was nothing but an attorney, vomiting forth his 
fury against his opponent 'Well,' he exclaimed in 
a rage, *you shall remain here two years; after 
which, unless I condescend to pardon you, you shall 
be scourged, shorn, and declared an adulteress; you 
shall assume the black gown of the penitent^ and 
then, with that, you shall go to the play if yon 
will — or rather the play will be enacted for you be- 
tween four walls, when the bolts are fi\st drawn.* 
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"Thoriuipon tlio ftttomey departed and did not 
return. 

''Tlio lu^xt day, however, I thought I should see 
him ngaiti : I was called to the visiters' room ; I found 
liirt Hi'(^riitary, wlio handed me a letter in silence; 
I wart scanri^ly willing to receive it. *Take it, take 
it, madamo,' ho said to me with a look of compas- 
Hion and rortpect; 'take it, you will have no reason 
to repent it.' I took the letter and opened it. What 
were my Hurprise and joy when I recognised the 
writing of my dear Montbrun 1 I blushed, I tamed 
l)ale, I fled to my cell to read it in mystery and 
silence. 

" ' My dear love,' ho said to me, *I at last know 
where you are. My heart sought you everywhere. 
Had it not been for the noble young man who will 
hand you this letter, I should still have been seeking 
for you. What! your huHband had the baseness to 
cast you into tlio Madelonncttcs, like an abandoned 
wonum 1 That ih, indeed, a lawyer's justice. But 
if God liaH aiHicted you with a man to persecute 
you, he has also given you a man to defend yon. I 
succeeded in stealing through the gat^^s of Paris. 
merely with the hope of finding you. I have re 
solved to carry you off again. You know ho^ 
charming it is : to carry off a mistress, or be carric 
off by a lover, is to ascend to the paradise of loi 
]^ut we will talk of love hereafter — soon — to-nig 
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•for to-night we shall be united. Have courage and 
good-will ; be alone, at eleven o'clock, at the end of 
the garden. There will only be a wall between us, 
but, with rope-ladders and a faithful servant, we 
shall soon be together. This time we will set off in 
a good carriage, we will take another road, and 
Heaven be our guide I 

"'PHILIPPE DE MONTBEUN.* 

" Everything succeeded to perfection. I gave no- 
tice that I was ill ; in the evening I hid myself in an 
arbor in the garden ; I was deaf to the sound of the 
bell, I waitod anxiously. Montbrun came with his 
ladders and his carriage; at midnight we were al- 
ready far upon our way. This time we alighted in 
Compiegne under borrowed names. 

"We lived there for two months, in great ob- 
scurity, but great happiness. In spite of our love, 
however, we at last became tired, he especially, of 
this mode of life. When winter came, the forest 
which we loved so much became inaccessible. 

"At the end of December, Montbrun left me, to 
reply in person to a letter from M. de Penthi^vre. 
I expected to see him back at the end of four days, 
but it was three mortal weeks before he returned. 
When he came back, far from being the fondest of 
lovers, he seemed to me more discontented than be- 
fore. It was not long before I perceived that his 

heart was elsewhere. He soon departed again and 
Vol. II.— 15 
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did not return ; and he at last broke my heart by 
sending me money without adding a letter, or even 
a note. I saw the full extent of my misfortune. 

"I returned to Paris in the middle of winter; 
after a long search, I succeeded in discovering his 
retreat. Alas ! I was punished as I had sinned ; 
Montbrun had another mistress. 

" This woman, who knew something of men, kept 
him under lock and key, always chained fast. My 
despair was so great, that I determined to go and 
die at their feet. In fact, how could I do better? I 
bought a dagger, I assumed the dress of a milliner ; 
I presented myself in tlie morning at the residence 
of the lady in question, quite sure that I should find 
my fickle lover beside her. After I had waited a 
long hour in the antechamber, they condescended to 
grant me an audience ; as I knew the lady was a 
great coquette, I had sent word that I had some 
Flanders lace to show her of the newest pattern. 

" I entered the bedchamber. At the first glance 
I saw the bed-curtains trembling. Ah, how I trem- 
bled myself! The mistress of the place was waiting 
for me, before the fireplace, in a half-undress. She 
was beautiful : a fair beauty, with not much expres- 
sion, but with many charms. I opened my box of 
lace before her eyes, at the same time glancing 
stealthily at her: she took them up eagerly and 
turned them over somewhat disdainfully; she at last 
found a piece that suited her fancy, she placed it on 
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her half-naked shoulder, and looked at herself in the 
glass. I could contain myself no longer ; I reached 
the bedside with a single bound ; I cast a terrible 
glance upon my perfidious lover. He turned pale. 
'It is you!' he said with emotion. — 'Yes, it is II' 
I exclaimed, seizing my poniard. 

" The mistress of the place came toward me and 
uttered a shrill cry. ' Do not approach !' I said to 
her, with a threatening gesture. As she was a fine 
lady, she fainted away. 

" Montbrun, moved by seeing 1 1 at 

of the bed, darted toward her, at t sj t 
suiting me with his words and with his Ic 
me, already quite beside myself, I yielded 
and revenge ; I brandished my poniard. ' Wre i !' 
I exclaimed as I threw myself upon him. Al I 
struck his heart — that heart that had lovi 
dearly! 

"Hardly had I struck him, when I felt that I was 
trembling, my eyes swam, I fell upon my knees be- 
fore the bed and covered the hand of my poor lover 
with kisses. ' I am lost,' said he calmly and with- 
out withdrawing his hand. 

" At that moment a servant, attracted by the cry 
of her mistress, entered in affright. Montbrun had 
yet sufficient presence of mind to attempt to save 
me. ' It is nothing,' said he to the girl ; ' return in 
a quarter of an hour.' — 'Yes, in a quarter of an 
hour,' said I, ' all will be over.' I picked up the 
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ponijird, but I Imd no strength or conrago ; my hand 
fell without having Btruck me. 'For Ileaven^s 
pake,' said Montbrun, reviving a little, *go away, 
my p(K>r Marie; I am sure that the blow is not 
mortal. Go, I will have myself taken to the rne 
irautefeuillo ; you will come there.' 

" Will it be believed ? I had the baseness to aban- 
don Montbrun on his death])ed — I who had killed 
him ! 

"I left the house without any hinderance. He 
died i)r()bably an hour after, by the side of one of 
whom I am still jealous. I went and waited for him 
until midnight in the rue Ilautefeuille ; I returned 
there the next day ; at last I heard of his death. 
II is mistress was not accused; he had had time to 
lay the blame on himself in a will. I learned all 
this through the news-criers. The name of Mont- 
brun was not mentioned, but, alas! it was indeed 
he ! I had not yet the courage to accuse myself. I 
bore my crime in silence, I lived alone with my 
grief. I took up my residence in the rno Hante- 
feuillc, as if poor Montbrun were to return there. 

^'I passed the close of the winter in the greatest 
sadness, in the most bitter tears. Alas! (shall I 
acknowledge it to myself?) when the gay season 
returned, the shade of Montbrun gradually departed 
from my mind ; I felt young once more. I had found 
one of my com])anions in the convent, who had 
turned out little better than myself. I went to vi^it 
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her quite frequently ; she kept about her a number 
of younger 6on8 of good family, wlio lived for pleasure 
and gave no thought to care. They succeeded in 
driving away my grief. As I could not love any one 
of them, I loved them all at once. I became worse 
than ever. Hitherto I had had the faith of love; I 
had loved with earnestness: but it was now only 
tlie profanation of love with me. I became a co- 
quette ; I gave myself up to pleasure ; I plunged 
deeper and deeper ; at last I became wild and giddy, 
I lost my senses : as for my heart, there was little 
question about that. From morning till evening, 
and often fmm evening till morning, I shamelessly 
abandoned myself to all the sports of love, turning 
with every wind, listenin^i; to every deceitful tongue, 
scarcely taking time to think of the past and the 
future, of Montbrun and of heaven. I even forgot 
my children. 

" But here the pen becomes reluctant Why, in- 
deed, should I i-etrace that page, the saddest of my 
life? What more sltall T say, except that I passed 
a whole year the slave of my evil passions? 

"Although I had changed my name, the attorney 
at last found me out again. This time he obtained 
a terrible sentence against me — perpetual imprison- 
ment. It was not to the Madelonnettes that he had 
me taken, but to Sainto-Pelagic, where there was no 
garden, nor promenade, no companions, no lover to 
watch over me — Sainte-Pelagie, almost a tomb! 
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" All ! tlioro remains to mo at least one recollection 
tn c(»ns(>lo mo, tlie memory of Montbrun, the only one 
J (»v(»r loved. Poor boy 1 T have always kept next 
my heart, tlio (larger spotted with his blood. That 
dn^rirer has vet another heart to strike P' 

At the end of this memoir, Mario do Joysel had 
transcribed the two decrees which the attorney had 
obtained against her. 

The sentence of condemnation of the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1672, runs thus: " Marie de Joysel will be 
l>laced in a convent at the option of her husband, to 
remain there for two years, in a secular habit, during 
which time he shall have liberty to see her, and oven 
to take her l)ack ; and in case he does not take her 
back at the expiration of the two yeara, she shall be 
shorn and veiled for the r(»Rt of her days, and live 
there like the other nuns." This sentence was con- 
firmed by a decree, rendered the 9th of March, 
1 073, on the motion of M. IIerv6. Tin's decree was 
carried into execution. 

The decree of the 0th of March, condemns "Mario 
do Joysel, for the crime of adultery, to be placed in 
a convent, where she shall be shorn and publicly de- 
clared an adulteress after two years, nnless her hus- 
band in that interval, has the kindness to take her 
back." 
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vin. 

After reading this sad narrative, Henri retamed 
to the prison. He found Marie more dejected than 
Bsnal. When she saw him enter, she hung down 
her head in silence, as if before her last judge. He 
held out his hand to her, she gave him hers and 
turned away her eyes, 

" Marie," said Henri to her in a firm voice, " I 
will marry you before God and man." 

She fell on her knees before him. 

"I have nothing more to say," 
"yon are my master, and I will < ; 

mands." 

"Madame, for Heaven's sake, do not speak thus. 
I do not marry you for your sake, but for my own ; 
I marry you because I love you : there is no sacri- 
fice about it. Far fi*om being your master, I am 
only your most devoted slave." 

Henri Thome had already drawn up a petition, 
asking her in marriage, to the same court which had 
refused the petition of Marie de Joysel. His petition 
was very dignified and simple : it was a noble plea 
in favor of Marie ; Christian charity had spoken 
with the voice of the petitioner. 

The petition was so well supported by the advo- 
cate, that the court granted Henri's request by the 
following decree : 
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"Tho court Ijaving considered the petition of the 
Bicur Thomv,^ i)erniit8 the i)artie8 to contract mar- 
riage ; and to that end, it orders that the articles of 
the marriage contract, sliall be signed at tlie gate of 
the asyhnn, where Marie de Joysel now is, who, 
after the publication of the three bans, sliall be taken 
from the aHyhun to the ])ari8h-clinrch, of the said 
])lace, by I}u7fini\ an officer of tlie court, wlio shall 
Bee that the said marriage be celebrated in his pres- 
ence ; after which nhe shall be placed in the hands 
of her husband ; whereupon the superior shall be 
well and fully discharged. 

" Done in parliament, January 29th, 1684." 

But as soon as the decree was pronounced, the 
family of the attorney (Jars de la Verri&re, opposed 
it with the sentence of condemnation obtained by the 
huHband, and with the will of the deceased. Tlie 
family made every effort, that the last wishes of the 
attorney might be accomplished ; they even thrust 
forward the children in opposition to their mother. 

In the meantime, Henri passed every aflemooti 
by the side of Marie. Their love became more con- 
fiding and more tender; they unveiled to each other 
their hearts, their hopes, and their fears ; they prayed, 
they consoled and loved one another. 

One day, Ilcnri found Marie praying fervently, 
])raying with her whole soul : " I did not think you 
were such a good Christian, Marie," 
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" You have made me love God," she replied, rais- 
ing her*' vis to Heaven. '* Before I knew you, I 
med to pray, but how often did I profane my pray- 
ers widi anger, pride and hatred ! I was at war with 
the world, which loaded me with all its contempt 
and all its punishment ; not one compassionate soul 
to encourage my tears and gladden my poor heart ! 
I even became a rebel against God. Ton came, you 
loved her whom all the world rejected, you opened 
in my heart Uie fountain of my tears ; I wept no 
more in anger, but in love and repentance ; I loved 
you, I loved God. Yes, Henri, you are my savior !** 

This extraordinary cause was called on in the 
montii of July, 16S4. The celebrated Talon appeared 
as advocate-general. There were present in court, 
Marie de Joysel and her children ; the relations of 
the father and the mother ; Charles Henri Thom6 
the petitioner ; the canon Leblanc, who was called 
as a witness as confessor of the prisoner ; mademoi- 
Belle Araelin, superior of Sainte-Pelagie ; sister Mar- 
tha and some others. There were spectators without 
number, from the town and the court; the place du 
Palais-de- Justice and the neighboring quaisy were 
crowded with carriages and ft>otnien. For the last 
half century, no celebrated cause had so powerfully 
excited refined curiosity. Marie de Joysel was pitied, 
but Henri Thome ci'eated much interest : every one 
wished to see them together. 

Marie de Joysel ^^ came in the dress of a penitent: 

15* 
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ft l)lack wftittt witli largo rIccvcs, ft gray skirt, her 
liair lii<l<len heiiiMitli a plain bonnet." In spite of 
tliirt costnnio, there was but one exchunation at her 
])i*auty. More tlum one lady of the court, in her 
admiration of that countenance, which had grown 
pale in the whade of the prifion, oven regretted that 
nhe had not been able to ])afla Rome months in tho 
panic manner. She ai)])eared to trouble herself littlo 
about the Pi)ectntorH ; her look was one of resignation 
an<l diwdain. From time to time, she imconRciously 
cast an absent glance upon Henri Thom6, who was 
at the bar with his uncle, the canon. She was only 
separated from him by the officers who guarded her, 
and her two advocates. Occasionally, too, she cast 
a glance of i)ity and indefinable sorrow, upon her 
two little girls, who had (piite forgotten that she was 
their mother. They were seated opposite to her, be- 
side their guardian, their advocate, and some rela- 
tions of their father. The oldest, encouraged by the 
guardian, allected to brave with a look of contempt, 
the sorrowful glance of Marie, which caused a feel- 
ing of indignation in all tlie sj)ectator8. 

Before the entrance of the court, a little incident 
excited considerable curiosity : an old lady, whose 
rather extravagant dress declared her r person of 
distinction, came in and threw herself in tears upon 
Marie's neck ; it was her aunt, tho old viscountess 
de Montreuil, her mother's sister. She had a look 
of kindness which charmed every one. She took 
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Marie hy tlic liandfl, bIic spoke to lier of a tlionsand 
things at once, rIkj gave advice to her lawyers, she 
Beemed to l)e willing, to plead that difficult cause 
herself, with all the resources of her heart. After 
her first emotions, she inquired for Henry Tlioin6 ; she 
went to him and looked at him with asmile and a tear. 

" It is well, rny son ; what you are about to do is 
a good deed. Itely upon my fortune and my 
friendshij)." 

At this moment, the court entered and took their 
seats with great solemnity ; which did not, however, 
prevent Talon, from casting a rather worldly glance 
upon the beautiful suppliant. 

The advocate Fomuier, who was celebrated for his 
eloquence, opened the case, to lay before tliTJ court, 
after a history rjf the cause, the petition of Charles 
Ifenri Thome. After speaking of his family, which 
was one of the most honorable of Lyons, after speak- 
ing of the ])enitence of the widow of Pierre Gars de 
la Verriei(», he said that he hoped that the court 
would permit the exercise, of the highest Christian 
charity, that had ever appeared Ixjforo any tribunal of 
justice ; that it was neither wealth nor riches, that 
influenced him in that blessed deed, since the decree 
of the 0th of March 1673, which condemned Marie 
de Joysel, by depriving her of her dowry, and the 
benefit of her marriage contract, loft her, as her only 
fortune, her sorrow and her tears; that the present 
good qualities of the woman whom he asked in mar- 
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riage, could not bo sufficiently extolled ; that by 
eleven years of penitence, she had become a model 
of virtue and piety ; that a life so exemplary, was a 
dowry, which, coming from the hand of God, was in- 
finitely more precious, than that which man had 
taken from her. 

The advocate called to the bar, the canon Leblanc 
and mademoiselle Amelin, who fully established the 
fact of the religious resignation of the prisoner, for 
the last eleven years : '' She has shed tears of repen- 
tance, which have caused my own to flow," said the 
canon in conclusion. 

The advocate resumed : " Gentlemen, as liberty is 
the first of blessings, it is natural that Mario de Joy- 
sel, who has lost that precious gift, should welcome 
the idea of marriage, which is to break her chains. 
Iler request is founded on the law of God, on that of 
men, on that of her family, and on the atonement she 
has made for her crimes, 

^' A husband has caused all her misfortanee, a hus- 
band will cause her to forget them ; marriage which 
was so fatal to her, becomes her salvation ; she re- 
turns to the harbor where she was shipwrecked. If 
you grant her the favor she asks of you, she will 
never forget the alliance, which you will fonn be- 
tween mercy and justice." 

Here the advocate of the husband's family, com- 
menced a long plea, very severe upon Marie do Joy- 
eel ; he presented a frightful picture of her life ; be 
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accused her of having killed her husband, by the sor- 
row with which she had overwhelmed him; he even 
spoke of poison ; but this accusation was received 
with a universal murmur of indignation. Every one 
remarked with real sorrow, that the two poor little 
girls seemed by their actions, to repeat all the insults 
of the advocate. They were examined. They re- 
lated what had passed at the death of their father, 
but it was easily seen, that their narrative had been 
learned by heart, like a story or a complimentary 
speech. Never was a more mournful sight revealed 
to the eyes of human justice. 



IX. 



At this moment, the solemnity of the proceedings 
was singularly disturbed, by the appearance of on 
nnexpected spectator. All eyes were turned toward 
the new-comer, who did not appear to seek publicity ; 
he had not come there to display himself. He was 
a Benedictine, still young, but sadly pale and ema- 
ciated. Beneath the mask of humility, there was a 
certain noble and lofty pride in his features, that gave 
proof of high birth, intellect, or grief. Although the 
crowd was very dense, he passed through it without 
causing much complaint ; he stopped at a short dis- 
tance from Marie de Joysel and looked at her with 
an expression of gentle melancholy ; he leaned upon 
the railing that separated the judges from the specta- 
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tors, lie bent liis liond with a sigh, and Bcemod lost 
ill moditation. 

"Mario, <j:roatly allectod b}' tlio terrible scene, and 
tbo bittor aoousations of her children, did not at first 
notice the now countenance, that had just been added 
ti) the fjjallory of spoctators ; but as she gradually 
turnod hor ovo8, dinnnod with a tear, she started at 
the Bight of the nonedictine. Henri Thome who 
then cast a side glance upon hor, was surprised at 
hor Buddon palonoss ; by liis troubled look, ho seemed 
to ask tho cause of it. Although she still had her 
eyes fixed upon him, she did not remark hie emotion : 
she continued to observe the Henedictinc, who 
Boomod to recall some terrible scene to her romom- 
])rance. 

"If it were he 1'' she said, with terror and with 
lov ; " if it were he!" 

She i)asse<l hor hands over hor eyes, as if to assure 
horsolf, that she was not asloej) ; that all that sho be- 
held — her children who wore cni^sing hor in the name 
of their father, without shedding a single tear — those 
judges who wore making so much ado about her, 
and for her — those woU-droBsed spectatoi's, who al- 
most fancied themselves at the play — that IBenedio- 
tine whose a]>i>earanco had agitated hor heart — that 
all was not one of the strange dreams of the prison. 

" T am not dreaming," she said, "but it is not he. 
Whence comes that man, and why does ho como f" 

In the meantime, the cause was procooding with 
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animation. I cite the curious passages in the plea of 
M. Fournier, which deserves to be brought into no- 
tice. Those of my readers who have no fancy for 
tlie lawyers, are at liberty to pass on. 



X. 



M. Fournier, in reply to the guardian's advocate, 
said : " Since the court, by the decree which it has 
rendered on a hearing of the cause, at the application 
of the king's counsel, has authorized the union of 
those for whom he spoke, by permitting them to con- 
tract and celebrate marriage, he need not fear that 
the opposition of the guardian and the husband's rel- 
atives would be successful : the court will be indig- 
nant at this attempt, when it looks upon that infa- 
mous picture where they have represented a mother 
loaded with the most criminal and odious charges of 
assassination, poison, and adultery; to commence 
that picture, they have placed the brush in the hands 
of her own children; to work it up and to finish it, 
they have employed the blackest colors, to form the 
most horrible features that art could invent. 

" This cause is without precedent : it is the first 
time that a guardian has been so eager, to abuse the 
voice of consanguinity, and has so impiously raised 
up the children against their mother. 

" But the sentiments which Nature engraves in our 
hearts, when she forms them, the respect and grati- 
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tiulc with which she inspires us for our parents, do 
not permit us to presume that the daugbtere of Mor 
Tie (le Joyatd have any part in the picture which has 
just been presented of their mother. 

^' It is for the interest of the state, that marriages 
winch give subjects to princes, creatures to Qod, 
and menibere to the church, should be freely con- 
tracted ; and those who attempt to oppose them, un- 
less they show leoritimate obstacles, are guilty of sev- 
eral homicides : in this number, I reckon that of the 
children who would have been brought to life, if they 
had not opposed their birth. 

"The lii-st of the arguments which have been 
brought forward, is taken from the law, which Qod 
himself has pronounced, by the mouth of that one of 
the apostles, to whom he communicated the greatest 
light and knowledge. Saint Paul, speaking to the 
Eomans, in the seventh chapter, has strictly limited 
to the life of the husband, the power which he has 
over his wife, being unwilling that after his death, 
they should revive his authority, to continue it against 
the wife who should survive him. 

" Death has its rights as well as life. While a 
husband is living, it is not just that his wife, by be- 
traying him, should become, to the confusion of her 
husband, the wife of another; his grief and his ven- 
geance can only end with himself. 

"But the moment that death has delivered him 
from his grief and his resentment, it frees his wife 
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from the slavery to which he had the power of sub- 
jecting her during his life ; and when he is no longer 
in the world, neither his children nor his heii*s should 
reckon as part of their inheritance, and among the 
property of his estate, the animosities wliich were 
personal to himself, and are buried with him in his 
grave. Thus the learned Grotius, on these words of 
St. Paul, Soluta est alege viri^ says much to the pur- 
pose : Id est^pcena adulterii. The death of the hus- 
band, is an absolution for the wife who survives him. 

" After this, can we pay any regard to the two in- 
struments, under the signature of the sieur Oa/rsi 
lie copied the statute in his study, and after some 
gloomy meditation, he wrote on the back of it : Est 
lex dc Maria JoyseU quain^ me mortuo^ sequi volo. 
It is a law for Marie Joysel^ which I wish to be ex- 
ecuted after my death. Thus he constitutes himself 
a magistrate in his own cause. But ought not he 
who spoke, if I may say so, with the law in his hand, 
ought he not to know that his oj£ce, as well as his 
power, terminated with his life ? 

"The statute does not say, that a woman con- 
victed of adultery, shall never remarry. The penal 
laws, such as this, are not subject to extension : on 
the contrary, as they are odious decisions, they should 
be restricted and limited, according to the opinion 
of jurisconsults and emperors. 

" If the civil law, in its latest jurispmdence, does 
not deprive the adulteress of the power of remarrying, 
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the canon law, wliich is tliat wliicb we follow in re- 
gard to marriages, is not less favorable to her. We 
may even say, on this point, that the canon law is 
founded on the law of God. 

" The Scripture tells lie, that God commanded the 
prophet ITosea, to marry a prostitute : the prophet 
married her, and had three children by her. 

"The command which God gave to this prophet, is 
perhaps the authority upon which Pope Clement 
III. reckons it a great deed of charity, to choose 
a wife from a place of prostitution. lie even declares 
that such a Christian act, would be sufficient to ob- 
tain the remission of our sins, since it brings into the 
way of salvation, one who was walking in the road 
to perdition. 

" According to the decision of this pope, very far 
from there being anything to say against a marriage 
contracted with these victims of infamy, who have 
the mark of shame upon their brow, he highly extols 
the virtue of those who marry » them. "What then 
can be said in opposition to the marriage, which the 
court has permitted the sieur Thome to celebrate 
with Marie de Joy self 

" lie finds her in a holy place, where she has been 
employed, for the last ten yeare, in deeds of piety 
and virtue. The convent of Sainte-P61agie, is the 
prison, where in the language of the Scripture, she 
eats the bread of tribulation, and drinks the water of 
sorrow. 
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"During this long space of time, she has been 
washing away her i)a8t sins, in the teareshc has con- 
stantly shod, like a true penitent. 

*'The relations of the husband, are acting hero an 
odious part ; they forget their own honor, we might 
eav their reliijion, to sacrifice it to the revenue of an 
injury, which affects them so remotely, that it does 
not harm them : in this light do they present them- 
selves in court. 

" What is most surprising, is that tliey do not 
blush : that is all that will bo said against them. 

" There were once seen, before the gi'eatest Judge 
wlio ever appeared on earth, accusers full of zeal and 
bitterness, who were obliged to fly, and dared not 
cast the iii-st stone against the adulterous woman, 
although the Lord had given them leave. 

'' You have suffered the sieur Gars^ who was the 
only person injured, to cast the fii'St stone against his 
wife; do n(»t permit his children, after his deatli, to 
cast a second stone, which would be to her a moro 
cruel W(mnd than the firet. 

"If these children have dared to appear before 
you with all the rashness of hasty accusers, compel 
them ])ublicly to take flighty and to make a retreat 
which shall cover them for ever with shame and 
confusion. They will etemally reproach their guar- 
dian for having placed them in such a situation. 
In the account which he will render them, he will 
perhaps be able to prove the integrity of his con- 
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duct in tlie administration of their property; bnthe 
will never justify the temerity which prompted him 
to a lawsuit which will leave so deep a stain on the 
honor of his wards. 

''The father has fulfilled his duty by satisfying his 
anger and his vengeance. Let your decree teach 
his children to do their duty in their turn; let it 
impress npon them the affection and respect they 
owe to her who gave them birth ; let it remind them, 
as long as they shall live, that the path into which 
their guardian has led them is that of the detestable 
Ilam, who drew npon himself the malediction of the 
Lord because he had revealed his fatlier's shame ; 
let your decree teach them, that the example they 
should follow on this occasion is that of Shem and 
Japhet, who, when they had covered with their 
cloak the nakedness of their father, wore loaded 
with favors and blessings. 

" Punish the attack which has been made upon 
libei'ty. It is Nature who gives us liberty: she 
alone can deprive ns of it with our lives. Punish 
the opposition which has been offered for five months 
to a marriage which you have authorized. 

"Is it not enough for children to see themselves 
clothed in the spoils of their mother? If they be- 
hold her, without emotion, deprived of her worldly 
goods — if the hardness of their hearts does not 
prompt them to share them w^ith her, abiding by the 
rigor of the civil law, rather than following the spirit 
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of the natural law — wlij- do tlicy wish to hinder her 
from participating in a spiritual blessing, that pi^e- 
cioiis treasure, that heavenly gift? I mean the 
grace which God, by the mouth of the apostle, prom- 
ises to those who receive the sacrament of marriage, 
which for that reason is called a great sacrament : 
^ Jfaynutn ;iacra?nenfHfn quod gratiam confert^ are 
the words of the council of Trent. 

" Eleven years of penitence have fitted Marie de 
Joysel to receive this grace. Sufter not her children 
to oppose with impunity such a holy resolution, 
Publicly avenge nature, which has been so basely 
outraged ; nobly avenge public policy, whose laws 
have been so openly attacked ; and by confirming 
the decree which you have rendercd, let it be seen 
on this occasion — what the public have ever recog- 
nised in your decisions — that your justice walks 
hand-in-hand with the holiest laws and most sacred 
maxims of our religion." 

XI. 

TuK advocate of the children rose with a more tri- 
umphant look than ever. The rumor had spread in 
the court that he was about to bring a new accusa- 
tion agaiiist poor Marie. An eager silence awaited 
his words. lie opened as follows: — 

" If I have not said suflicient against this woman ; 
if my plea, founded in tiiitli as well as indignation, 
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liiis not convinced the judges of the indelible stains 
on the chiimcter of Marie de Jojsel, I shall pursue 
my noble tusk in the name of humanity, which is 
unwillinnr that such a criminal should return to its 
bosom. Thus far I have presented Marie de Joysel 
as a sinner without conscience and without repen- 
tance, destined to all the furies and all the tortures 
of hell ; now I can speak once more, and more to 
her shame. l>chold this manuscript, which should 
be written in blood ; it is the history of this woman, 
shamelessly related by herself." 

Marie uttered a cry and fell lifeless ; Henri Thom6 
rose indignantly; the silence became deeper than 
ever. 

" That manuscript," exclaimed Henri Thom^, "is 
the confession of a poor penitent soul to a poor heart 
that consoles her; the advocate of an unworthy 
cause must not pollute it by his touch, or profane it 
with his eyes. That history has found its way here 
only by means of a robbery of which I demand an 
explanation." 

The president reminded the young physician that 
his language was unbecoming to the court; he then 
told how the manuscript had come into the hands 
of the children's advocate: he had that very day 
called for a warrant to search the residence of Henri 
Thome to discover his correspondence with Marie; 
they had obtained possession of this history, which 
would be a valuable light to the court. 
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Marie de Joysel rose at this moment; she turned 
toward the advocate, who was threatening her 
with the manuscript, and said disdainfully : "Eead, 
sir." 

The advocate continued : "You have been told, 
gentlemen, that we were insulting misfortune; but- 
the greatest insult we could cast in the face of that 
woman would be to read aloud this history of pollu- 
tion and of blood which she has dared to write, which 
she has taken pleasure in relating to herself in the 
irksome and weary life of the prison. We will con- 
tent ourselves with reading to you some pages at 
random." 

The Benedictine who had hitherto been leaning, 
with a serious and melancholy expression, upon the 
railing which separated the spectatore from the 
court, requested to be admitted to the witnesses' 
seat, having, as he said, some revelations to make to 
the court. 

An officer, by order of the president, opened the 
gate, and the Benedictine took a seat in silence 
near the canon Leblanc, and very near to Marie de 
Joy 8 el. 

" O God !" he murmured, as he raised his eyes 
to heaven, "give me strength to calm my heart." 

When he saw that Marie de Joysel, trembling in 
the arms of madame de Montreuil, was looking at 
him with much uneasiness, he lowered his cowl and 
turned away his head. 



o 
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Tlie advi»cate j»r'.»cevdeJ to read the following 
].aL'o "t" the nianuscript : — 

•• • I pa->c J the cl«.»se of the winter in the greatest 
sailiiL-5, ill tlie ni'.'st bitter tears. Alas! ^shail I 
ackn-'wlLMlire it to myself?) when the gay season 
retiinivJ, tlie shade of Montbnm gradually departed 
fitiin mv mind : I felt vouiiff once more. I bad found 

ft • V. 

one of my c«.»Tni tan ions in the convent, who had 
turned uut little better than nivself. I went to visit 
her 4uite fre^iut-ntly : she kept about her a number 
i»f yi»unirL'r s^ns of ir«»od family, who lived for pleasure 
and irave no thouirht to care. Thev succeeded in 

■ V • ft 

drivinir awav mv mief. As I could not love anv one 
of them. I ]i»ved them all at once. I became worse 
than ever. Hitherto I had had the faith of love; I 
had loved with earnestness : but it was now only 
the profanatinn of love with me. I became a co- 
quette; I gave myself up to pleasure; I plunged 
deeper and deei)er ; at last I became wild and giddy, 
I lost my senses : as for my heart, there was little 
question about that. From morning till evening, 
and often from evening till morning, I shamelessly 
abandoned myself to all the sports of love, turning 
with every wind, listening to every deceitful tongue, 
scarcely taking time to think of the past and the 
future, of Montbrun and of heaven. I even forgot 
mv children. 

" ' But here the pen becomes reluctant. Why, in- 
deed, should I retrace that page, the saddest of my 
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life ? What more shall I say, except that I passed 
a wliole year the slave of my evil passions V 

"You hear, gentlemen; do our accusations go so 
far ? But this is not all ; she accuses herself of a 
crime that is new to us : she assassinated her first 
lover, Philippe de Montbrun !" 

When the advocate had harangued at some length 
on this subject, the Benedictine rose slowly, ad- 
vanced to the bar, and glanced alternately at the 
crucifix and the judges. 

"Who are you?" asked the president with an 
emotion he could scarcely control. 

"Who ami?" replied the Benedictine, throwing 
back his cowl ; " ask Marie de Joysel." 

He turned toward the poor woman, who uttered 
a piercing cry and fell half-dead into the arms of 
her aunt and of an officer of the court. 



xn. 



CuEiosnY was more lively than ever; all the 
ladies in the galleries rose at once and surveyed, 
with eager eyes, the dark Benedictine and the pale 
Marie de Joysel. Henri Thome was astonished, be- 
wildered, beside himself. Suddenly, no longer able 
to master his feelings, he turned upon the Benedie- 
tine with an imperious look. 

" In a word, sir, who are you?" he asked him. 

Vol n.— 16 
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" I am Philippe de Montbnin," replied the monk 
gravely ; " yes, I am Philippe de Montbrnn ; there- 
fore, accuse not this woman of my death, accuse not 
this woman of her faults ; God, who has seen her 
weep, has pardoned her ; let your anger go no far- 
ther. I come here through the mercy of God, in 
accordance with the holy laws of the gospel. I am 
more guilty than this woman: I was the demon 
when she was an angel of beauty and virtue ; I was 
the accursed serpent who taught her to sin. But 
there was one more guilty than I ; that first culprit 
was my cousin, the attorney, Pierre Gare de la Ver- 
riere. Marriage is a divine and human law, which 
unites in holy bonds the man to the woman ; but 
the attorney, Pierre Gars de la Verriere, was not a 
man ; as he grew old, he lost all the noble, great, 
and generous qualities that God bestows upon us ; 
that man had neither heart nor soul. I know it 
would have been a sublime resignation on the part 
of Marie de Joysel to devote to that man her beauty, 
her grace, and her virtue ; but woman is weak, God 
has made her so." 

The president interrupted Montbrun. 

" My brother," he said to him somewhat dryly, 
" it is not a sermon we ask of you ; justice is not at 
school here. Tell us only how it happens that you, 
Philippe de Montbran, are here ?" 

''Marie de Joysel has not told all; she has ao* 
cused herself alone; she might have accused me 
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witli more reason and truth ; but all this has nothing 
to do with the case. I came here after I had learned 
what was taking place from the grand-prior of our 
abbey ; I wished to see again the sinner in her re- 
pentance; I hoped that I might be permitted to 
raise my voice in her favor against the insults with 
which they wished to overwhelm her." 

Montbrun advanced toward Marie de Joysel, who 
was recovering her senses. She saw and listened to 
her first lover without believing her eyes or her ears. 

" You ! you I" she said, passing her hand over her 
brow. 

Montbrun approached nearer. 

" Where am I ? O Heaven !" she exclaimed. 

The attorney-general had begun to speak ; Mont^ 
brun could say a few words to Marie without being 
overheard by the spectators. 

" Fear nothing, Marie ; I do not come to complain, 
I come to bid you hope. I am dead to this world, 
to the world in which you live, Marie. I have re- 
nounced all ; I have taken refuge in prayer and in 
the love of God : that love is not deceitful, it is the 
only love that is infinite, and its tears are the sweet- 
est. Farewell : I have nothing more to say in this 
place, I return for ever to my loved retreat ; I will 
pray for you. Farewell." 

He bowed, drew his cowl over his face, and walked 
slowly toward the outer door. 

" Farewell, then," said Marie with a sigh. 
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Talon's argument was curious, but dry and unin- 
teresting, consisting principally of citations. He 
jmssod in review all the Boman and French laws in 
regard to adultery, but without finding any case 'in 
point. lie spoke on both sides of Uie question, that 
he might the better elicit tlie truth. It might be 
said that he was influenced in some degree by the 
wishes of the audience, who were all favorable to 
the poor mother who had been insulted and cursed 
by her children; he was influenced also by the pre- 
cepts of the gospel. His conclusion, awaited with 
impatience by tiie spectator, with anguish by Marie 
and Thom6 — his conclusion was in favor of the 
marriage. 

The court concurred in the opinion of M. Talon, 
and pronounced the following sentence: — 

^^The court having considered the petition of the 
mother's relations, has allowed their suit, without 
regarding tlie opposition of the father^s relations ; 
and it directB, timt the deci*ee of 29th of January, 
shall stand and be carried into execution, notwiih- 
standing the opposition which has been made to the 
bans ; and it sentences the opposing parties, to pay 
the costs of the suit, without however, releasing Ma- 
rie de Joysel, from the decree of the 9th of Maroh, 
1673, which shall be carried into execution. 

" Done in parliament, June 21st, 1684." 
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Wlien this scntenco was pronounced, Marie de 
Joysel, Henri Tiioin6, and the old aunt, could not 
restrain their tears. Marie was taken back to prison, 
where she was to await the day of her marriage. 
Madame de Montreuil left her, telling her, that she 
would send her carriage on that day, to receive her 
when she left the church, as she wished her niece 
and Henri, to pass the first days of their marriage 
at her chdteau. 

xm. 

The next day about two o'clock, just after Henri 
Thom6 had left Marie's cell, sister Martha announced 
the visit of a Benedictine, who had a pass from the 
archbishop. Marie turned pale and trembled, she 
fell upon a chair and hid her face in her hands. "It 
is lie 1" she said in a stifled voice. 

He entered, grave, melancholy, and silent. 

" My sister," he murmured in a low voice, " rise 
and come to me. I have long prayed for you, as for 
myself." 

Marie made no reply. 

" Fear nothing from me, I am but the shadow of 
Montbrun, who, through repentance, drags himself 
on toward life eternal. I loved you, Marie, I se- 
duced you, I led you astray ; now I have no love, 
except for Heaven, but even yet, the memory of you 
often comes to disturb my j)rayei*s at night ; I longed 
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to see you again, to toucli your hand, that hand that 

has twice touched iny lieart Pardon me, this is my 

last farewell to the thhigs of earth Marie, do yon 

not see me, do you not hear me? I speak to yon, 
I hold out my hand to you, the hand of a brother...... 

Condescend to touch it, and all will be over 1" 

Marie slowly raised her hand and sighed. 

" Yon have been very cruel, Montbmn ; yon have 
let eleven weary yeai-s pass over my heart, with the 
thought tliat you were dead. You know not what I 
have done to forget my love and my crime. With 
you, I \^as not an abandoned woman, I was a loving 
one, who might have obtained pardon at the feet of 
God, even through the power of love. But since 
tliat accni'sed day, when I aimed the poniard at yonr 
heart, I abandoned myself to a thousand errors and 
mad passions. Cruel I a thousand times cmel I 
Why did you not tell me, that yon had retired from 
the world ? With what joy, sad, perhaps, but yet 
sweet and dear to my heart, would I have taken ref- 
uge in the convent, far from yon if it must have been 
so, but ever with you in my prayers, in my heart 
and in my soul I" 

" I will hide nothing from you, Marie, for now my 
heart conceals itself no more. That woman whom 
you mortally wounded, when yon stmck at me— • 
that woman prayed to God that day, for the first 
time in her life ; she prayed to God to save me. Qod 
saved mo from death — he twice saved me, my body 
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and my soul ; for, moved by tho prayoi^s of my poor 
mistress, I too prayed : you guess then from what 
time my convei*sion dates. She becamo a convert 
with tho same earnest zeal ; she had a sister in the 
convent of Sainte-Marguerite, and she joined her. 
J^ut with women, jealousy survives love : she did not 
assume the veil, until I had taken an oath to renounce 
tho world and you, tho most beautiful, if not the 
most loved of all...." 

" What !" exclaimed Marie, carried away by the 
impulse of her former love, '' what ! you loved her 
more than me ?" 

She rose in great agitation. 

" Who knows ?" murmured the Benedictine ; "you 
were the first, she was the second ; but wo are so far 
removed from those days of storm and peril." 

'' So far !*' said Marie. " Ah ! happy, happy they 
who forget !*' 

" Come, come, Mario, you were the firet to forget, 
you have been more forgetful than I have. Do you 
think I would have come hero, without a shirt of 
hair-cloth next my heart?" 

Marie threw herself blindly into the arms of the 
Eenedictine. 

'' God be praised 1" she exclaimed in transport; 
''now I can die. O Montbrnn, what joy to die 
with the thought, that after so long a solitude, your 
heart is not ice to me !" 

'' Marie ! Marie ! for Ileavon's sake, let us forget 
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with all our power. Bemember, that this heart 
which I feel beating against mine, belongs neither to 
me nor to yourself, but to that noble young man who 
has bestowed upon you, the blessing of marriage and 
of home." 

Marie freed herself from the arms of Montbrun. 

^' Henri Thome," she said, raising her eyes to 
Heaven, " Henri Thom6 — I had forgotten him 1" 

A silence followed these words. 

" But," she added as she bent her head, " if I am 
no longer permitted to possess my heart for you, nor 
for myself, I can at least lift it up to God." 

'^ Yes, Mario, it is on high that I await you. But 
look at my deadly pallor and dejection ; I have but 
a few ycai's to live, I shall bo there long before you." 

" Before mo ! God only knows. But you are still 
deceiving me, for that woman whom you loved so 
dearly — too dearly — it is she that you will seek on 
high." 

" While I wait for you perhaps." 

The Benedictine smiled, with his charming smile 
of old. 

^^ But," he added, as he pressed the hair-cloth to 
his heart, " I hasten to bid you farewell, for if I re- 
mained near you for an hour more, what would 
eleven years of struggles and of penitence avail met 
Farewell, Mario." 

" Ah !" said she, with an exclamation of sorrow, 
" why did you return ?" 
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Montbrun had resumed his cold and icy look. 

" Farewell, my sister." 

He held out his thin, wliite hand ; Marie seized it 
eagerly. 

" No, no, you shall not quit me so soon. Consider 
that this is our last interview." 

" On earth." 

" Ah ! if I were only sure, that I should meet yon 
again in heaven !" 

"Trust in God." 

"I tell you, you shall not depart so soon ; I have 
scarcely seen you, you have scarcely spoken to me. 
Tell me all that has past for the last eleven years ; 
I wish to know all." 

" Have I not told you ? I was on the point of 
death, they prayed for me, God touched my heart 
and the heart of her who prayed ; I owed her my life, 
she permitted me to consecrate it to God ; that is all." 

" But, I waited for you in the rue Hautefleuille, I 
waited for you, like some poor maniac, seated on a 
stone, day and night. Why did you not write to me 
the truth ? The third day, I heard them cry the 
death of a young captain, who had stabbed himself 
in the arms of his mistress ; I returned home almost 
dead, I wished to die, but has a poor woman strength 
to die, when her hour is not yet come ?" 

" As for me, I learned vaguely, that you were con- 
soled ; you are a woman, it was a common case. 
Four years ago, I learned that our unworthy cousin, 

16* 
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PieiTo Gars de la Verriftro, had imprisoned you for 
life, under a judgment obtained against yon. I twice 
attempted to see you ; at first I found the jailer in- 
flexible ; I requested, by a letter from our prior, a 
pass from the archbishop, but he did not reply ; it 
was only after a second letter, written lately, that he 
condescended to reply according to my wishes. Tour 
story has made a noise everywhere, even in our soli- 
tude ; my heart revolted, when I learned that your 
children were going to depose against you ; I went 
to the court, resolved to defend you if it were neces- 
sary, without making myself known ; but how can 

we bide ourselves, when the heart speaks aloud I 

Farewell, Marie....farewell I" 

Montbrun went hastily to the door of the cell. 

She ran to him, but he tore himself from her arms, 
and departed, endeavoring to hide his grief. She 
fell almost lifeless upon her bed, listening with her 
heart and with her ear, to the echo of the gloomy 
corridor, which was still repeating the farewell of * 
Montbrun. 

XTV. 

Montbrun had appeared but as a shadow.' Henri 
Thome, more affectionate and devoted than ever, 
gradually recovered his empire over Marie de Joy- 
sel. She joyfully paw the wedding-day arrive. 

This celebrated marriage took place three weeks 
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after the sontonoo of the oourt. I boliovoT can ^ivo 
no bettor aeeount of the eeremony, tluii\ by piV5>ont- 
ing the rejH»rt of the ottieer o( tlie court. It is tho 
only exaniple of s^ueh u marriage. 

At>er having cited all the instruments of which 
it was necessary to make mentioi\ in tho rt>jH>rt, tho 
officer proceeds : — 

^^ AVe conveyed ourselves with our attondants, to 
the asylum, in tho faubourg Saint-Marcol, whoix), 
when, we had come to the gate, wo askod for nnido- 
nioiselle Afnc'ltn,, superior i>f that house, who hav- 
ing con\e, and at\er we had read to hor and loft 
ci^pies of the decrees, we sununonod and required 
Iier to place in our hands, n\adomoisollo i/(>y^?, 
that in cv>mpliance with the decrees, she might bo 
conducted to the church o( Saint-Medard, and that 
the ceremony of marriage, might be pivceeded with 
in our ]>ivsence : the said mademoiselle Ameliny in 
order to satisfy the decrees, after luwing caused tho 
door, which served *as the entranco to tho liouso, 
to be opened, placed in our hands madomoisoUo 
J/(?/'.'\ dc' Jo(/S(f^ whereof we n\ado mention on tlio 
register of the house, signed : Jot/i^ely Amdin^ 

** Whereupon we i^laced the said madomoisello 
Jofjsc! in a carriage, and took lier to tho church and 
parish oi^ Saint-Medard, where wo found tho siour 
Thome : atYer they were atlianced and osjx>U8od by 
the sieur Corntcr^ vicar of tJio ptmsh, and montiou 
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thereof had been made on the marriage register of 
the same, we placed mademoiselle Marie de Jbysel 
in the hands of the sicur ThomS her husband, in 
compliance with the decrees, wliereof and of which 
\VQ have drawn up the report, in the presence of and 
assisted by Fraiifois Champion^ citizen of Paris and 
other witnesses." 

But let us return to Henri and Marie. 

When they left the church, they found, as they 
expected, madame deMontreuil's carriage; they em- 
braced the old canon and departed in haste. The 
journey was pleasant, but silent; in spite of Henri's 
cluirniing love, Marie had occasional moments of 
gloomy sadness ; if he spoke of happiness, she bow- 
ed her head and seemed to say : the time is past ; 
if he spoke of love, she looked at the sky, and seemed 
to say again : the time is past. But as soon as she 
saw that her sadness troubled Henri, she suddenly 
resumed her thoughtless expression and graceful 
smile ; she blinded herself that she might blind him. 

It was near ten o'clock, when they amved at the 
chateau. They alighted from the carriage in a largo, 
lonely court-yard, with moss-covered pavements, be- 
fore a flight of steps, and a colonnade shaded by two 
aged elms. 

Old madame de Montreuil met them upon the 
steps ; she embraced Marie with the fondness of a 
mother, she welcomed Henri as her son. 

" You wished to be alone," she said as she led 
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them to her apartment ; " you arrive opportunely : 
mj" son has gone to join his regiment ; the cure who 
is somewhat cuj'ious, hoped to see you to-day, but I 
begged him to. wait till to-morrow. Be seated, my 
children ; warm your feet well, my poor Marie, the 
evening is cool. You are pale, the journey has fa- 
tigued you. Poor child ! it is a long time since you 
have been out of doore. Thank Heaven, we will have 
supper early. Ah I that is a precious portrait." 

Marie had taken down from the mantlepiece, a 
small portrait of her mother. 

" It was not without diflSculty, that I got that por- 
trait out of the hands of your attorney. I had good 
reason to* tell you to distrust those hands. But ma- 
demoiselle was resolved on getting married ; and a 
great fool she was — an attorney I" 

'^ Ah ! aunt, for Heaven's sake, let us say no more 
about it." 

" Yery time ; let him rest in peace in his black 
gown. Have you had a pleasant journey? What 
do you say to my old carriage and my poor horses ? 
Ah ! twenty years ago, my equipage was more 
stylish; but what would you have? Everything is 
going out of fashion with me." 

" Except your heart, aunt ; you have always the 
same youth in your heart." 

" You are right : my hair has grown white, but, 
as Benserade so well says, the snows of winter have 
not been able to reach my heart." 
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"And your cats, aunt? After madame la Sabliere, 
yr)n have the finest cats in the kingdom." 

'• Pretty soon, at supper, we shall see them come 
in ])y regiments." 

Henri took np the conversation ; he spoke of the 
amusements of age, of the magic of memory, of the 
consolations of Nature and Christian charity ; he suc- 
ceeded in winning the heart of the old annt. 

The supper was agreeable ; but madame de Mon- 
trouil remarked, with some anxiety, that her niece 
ate scarcely anything, that she endeavored in vain, 
if not to be gay, at least to smile. 

" Come, my child, why that melancholy air, that 
thoughtful look ? I think you much more beautiful 
when you have some animation." 

" Alas !" 

" And you, my nephew, have you any troubles? 
Well, I see I am in the way here ; love is fond of 
silence and solitude ; as my uncle the chevalier de 
Tumicres says, love likes to be "between four eyes. 
But, really, my poor eyes should not count here, for 
I should need spectacles to see well." 

" But, aunt," said Marie, taking her by the hand, 
"be assured that we are happy, and proud to have 
such a witness of our happiness. Were it not for 
you, where should we have gone?" 

" Oh !" replfed the aunt, shaking her head^ "lovers 
are never at a loss ; when once we have a heart to 
repose our brow upon, we laugh at everything else; 
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lovo 19 ft pi-eat artjhitect, who bnilds CBBtles evcry- 
wlicrc. Come, my cliildren, to show your cnifi- 
denco in me, bo more at your oflee; come, do not 
be afraid to kisB each other, it will do yon good, and 
me too." 

Marie smiled charmingly ; she held out her other 
hand to Henri, who kissed it passionately. 

" So 1" Bftid madame de Montrenil ; " now at leant 
you do not look as if you had just come out of t)ie 
convent. I know that the recollection of your mis- 
fortunes is not likely to make you very cheerful, nor 
liini cither; bnt all that is ended : we must cast a 
veil over the past." 

" Yes," eaid Marie with a aigh, " a veil over the 
past I" 

Toward the end of the Bupper, madame de Mon- 
trciiil was in euclihigh Bpirite, that ebe sung a couplet 
of her dear abb^ de Chaulien, tothegoddesaofAma- ' 
til lis. After 6lie bad sung, she talked awa^ again 
with a great deal of livelinesa; at last she leaned her 
bead forward, and fell asleep with her forehead on 
the tjvblo. 

A servant informed Henri and Marie, that she had 
li^rbtcd a tiro in their apartment. Henri caat a sup- 
plicating glance upon Marie, he offered her bis band 
and took a candle from the table. 

" I^t ns go," he said in a low voice. 

Siie affectionately kiwsml bt-r iiunt upon her white 
hair; she placed thv portrait of bcr mofhttr in her 
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bosom. They entered a richly-famished apartment 
at the head of the ground staircase. The walls were 
covered with tapestry, adorned with lively rural 
scenes ; the panels above the doors and the mirrors, 
had been recently painted with representations of 
Cupids. The mantlepiece was carved with hand- 
some ornaments, and the fire which had just been 
lighted, threw a lively glow upon the large canopied 
bed, worthy of a prince of the blood. At the sight 
of the curtains, Marie leaned her head upon the 
bosom of Henri, who was still trembling before her, 
overcome by the strength of his love. 

" Marie, you must think me a very melancholy 
lover ; but I have such a strange heart, that I am 
frightened at my own happiness. I tremble like a 
child in a fright, I dare hardly tell you that I love 
you." 

" I know it, Henri. Do you suppose that I am 
not proud of this tender and timid passion? Henri, I 
too tremble, for I dare not believe that your young 
heart, which is a treasure of love, belongs to me — 
to me, who am unworthy of it." 

These last words were stifled by a kiss from Henri. 

" Marie, you are worthy of the love of a king I Do 
I believe all the tales which are told against you t 
Tou are too beautiful, not to have been the victim 
of your beauty. What are you thinking of, Marie t 
Alas ! you do not love me ! I am but a child in your 
eyes." 
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"Yes, a child, full of affection and strength, a 
child whom I love, as if I were his sister, his 
mother " 

" Ah I Marie, yon do not love me as a lover I" 

" Have I not told yon, that I loved you with all 
my heart, with all my soul, and for life?" 

As she said these words, Marie raised her eyes to 
Heaven : — 

" Heaven hear and bless you I" 

"Your beautiful hair is my delight — that beauti- 
ful hair which I have so often seen in my dreams 
floating in ringlets over my pillow I" 

" Well, I abandon my hair to you." 

No sooner had Marie spoken these words than her 
lover, with a wild and passionate ardor, loosened her 
hair with his hands and with his lips. 

" Alas 1" she said, " this is the best gift I brought 
you at my marriage." 

She had the most beautiful hair in the world — 
black as jet, and long as the boughs of the weeping- 
willow. 

"How beautiful yon are thus! What grace I 

what sweetness I what charms 1" 

" Yes, I am still beautiful," said Marie, absently, 
as she glanced at herself in the mirror over the man- 
telpiece. 

A deathlike paleness passed over her slightly-ani- 
mated face. 

Marie opened a rosewood box that stood upon the 
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mantelpiece, and carelessly took ont an inkstand, a 
pen, and a sheet of paper. ^ 

"Are you mad?" said Henri, returning to her 
side ; " what is the meaning of all this preparation, 
as if you were a scribbler, or a clerk, or an attor- 
ney ? Is love a lawyer ?" 

"Who knows! Love perl^aps has a petition to 
present to you." 

As Henri seemed moved to sadness by her words, 
she added with a smile : " Do not be offended, I will 
lay down my pen." 

" Do you know, madame, that every one in the 
chateau is in bed ?" 

" I have no doubt of it," she replied playfully ; " it 
is eight o'clock I You never went to bed so late, did 
you ? But every night is not a wedding-nighf 

The fire on the hearth spread a lively glow over 
the flowers on the large curtains. 

Henri slept, lulled by Marie's tender words of love, 
She raised her head and looked upon him affection- 
ately ; but soon, as she was unable to check her 
tears, she turned aside and clasped her hands with 
fervor. 

After a prayer, she left the bed, she glided her 
pretty feet into a pair of satin slippers, threw a cloak 
over her shivering shoulders, approached the mantelr 
piece, and seized the pen with a trembling hand. 
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Slio wrote and wept for more than an hour, tuniing 
anxiously from time to time toward the bed. When 
she luid finished, she rose and looked at herself in 
the glass, with a melancholy curiosity. She walked 
for a while in the chamber, and then approached the 
window, and drew aside the curtain to look at the 
sky. The sky was scattered over with vapory clouds, 
the stars were shining at intervals through the float- 
ing gauze, the wind was passing gently over the 
honeysuckles in the park. 

" What a beautiful day it will be to-morrow I" said 
Marie with a sigh ; " he will awake beneath a ray of 
the sun, while the birds are singing; I will open the 
window, the wind will bring to our bed, the perfume 
of the morning and the song of the lark." 

She turned toward the bed ; Henri was still sleep- 
ing ; " I am cold," said she starting. " It is time to 
return to his side." 

She went to the mantelpiece, and looked long 'at 
the portrait of her mother: "O God," she mur- 
mured, ^' I thank thee for the courage thou haBt 
given mo I" 

She remained for more than half an hour, looking 
lovinpjly upon Henri; at last, when she could no 
longer resist slumber, she softly kissed his brow, she 
unbound her hair, and spread it aronnd her, she 
leaned her head upon Henri's shoulder, gently took 
his hand, and fell asleep with a deep sigh. 
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XV. 



When Ilcnri awoke, day was -beginning to break; 
the first fires of dawn east a pale stream of light into 
the chamber through the half-open window ; there 
was no noise without, even the rising hnm of Nature 
was scarcely heard. He hardly dared to breathe, 
fur fear of waking Marie ; he caught a glimpse of 
lier head in tlie shade, half-hidden in a fold of the 
pillow, and half-veiled by her long hair. He waited 
with impatience for the first ray of the sun to lighten 
up those charming and adored featnres. Never had 
dreams so sweet beguiled his soul: she whom he had 
not hoped to possess, even in the wildest ardor of his 
love — she was there, unresisting, all his own, more 
beautiful than ever ; the horizon formed by the walls 
of a prison, whicli had not been able to freeze his 
heart, had vanished from before him ; and now 
anotlier horizon, bright with sunshine, and of vast 
extent, was disclosed to his delighted eyes. It was 
only the morrow of the first bright day, the dawn of 
happiness, the spring-time of loVe. 

Yet in that love there was a bitterness from which 
lie could not free himself, a pleasure gentle and sad 
as death, fatal and attractive, full of wild delight and 
of anxiety. 

A rny of the sun suddenly struck the window and 
reached tlie foot of the bed. 
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"The siin is risiiiir, I mav wake Marie," said 
Henri, parting with a gentle band, the long locks of 
his beloved. 

He bent over her, and, already intoxicated with 
the kiss he was about to take, he pressed his trem- 
bling lips upon the lips of Marie ; but at the same 
moment, he started with affright, he drew back his 
lips frozen by the touch. 

" Marie ! Marie !" he exclaimed, pale and over- 
come. 

It was not long before he discovered his misfor- 
tune, he saw that she was dead. 

He took her. hands, he raised her in his arms, he 
pressed her to his heart, he wept^ he prayed ; in a 
word, he did all that the most tender passion, the 
most desperate grief inspired. Marie was dead, his 
kisses and his tears were of no avail. 

For more than an hour, he remained bent over her, 
with haggard eye, with low sobs, covering her with 
her beautiful hair, speaking to her of his love. 

"Where am I, then ?" he asked himself on a sud- 
den ; " all this is but a dream." 

He raised his eyes -, he saw the rosy, smiling peas- 
ant-girls in the tapestry, (he chubby Cupids above 
the doors ; he saw the blue sky smiling through the 
window. At the sight of the strange furniture in the 
chamber, he thought he was still dreaming; but he 
soon heard two servants of the chateau, talking in a 
low voice in the corridor. 
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" O Gtod 1" he added, as he leaped from the bed, 
'^ it is ended ! But what shall I do ? why is she dead }• 
how has she died ?" 

As he approached the mantelpiece, he found the 
letter which Marie had written with her tears, as 
well as with the fatal ink ; he seized the letter with 
a flash of curious joy ; he deciphered it with a tear- 
ful eye — faint, as if he were about to die himself; 
each word of that cruel farewell, was a mortal blow 
to his heart. 

" What shall I write to you, Henri t I am about 
to die — to die, when after so many torments, thanks 
to you, I was about to live again my happy life 1 
But shall I not live again on high, while I wait for 
yon ? Yes — to die ; for I can do so now that ypur 
noble love has clothed me once more in my linen 
robe of purity, now that a tear from your eyes has 
fallen upon my heart. O Henri, pardon me ; do 
not curse her whom you have blessed, do nol regret 
that you have loved me, for with your love, I will 
appear before God, who will receive the poor peni- 
tent in his mercy. I have suffered so much in this 
world, that it will be set to my account in the other. 
But you were my first savior ; it needed all your 
noble love to soften the judges of this world ; they 
pardoned her who had inspired so strong a passion. 
Ah 1 why not live in all the blessed joys of this love! 
—No, no, I have ever been fatal to hun who loved 
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ine; I must die, for wlio laiows Low soon you may 
see the bottom of the abyss into wbicb you have de- 
scended for me ? Then I should only be to you a 
chain of iron. I might liave shared your sorrow: it 
was your wish ; but no, I take pity on a noble, erring 
lieart. What have I to give you for so much love? 
a blighted soul, ever troubled by the errors of the 
past. Alas ! I loved you, I die loving you, but I feel 
I have no longer strength to love. Your soul had to 
come to my heart, to kindle there again the divine 
fire. Be assured, Henri, when you talked of wed- 
ding me, I thought of death, but I thought of it with 
true pleasure : to die in your love — to die regretted 
by a noble heart, I, accursed by all the world, what 
better end could I hope ? You have given me your 
name ; our marriage has been to me a new baptism, 
the baptism of absolution. That was all I hoped of 
life, with one kiss from your young lips upon my 

brow: is not that kiss a sacred diadem? I have 

taken opium — but a moment ago — and alread}'' I 

feel quite overcome O- God ! give me strength 

to die well. Henri, Henri, I dare not return to your 
side — I should freeze you. Poor boy ! this is a sad 
wedding-night. I have not long to live : farewell, 
farewell ! This letter is my will ; I desire you to live 
without pitying me, but to defend my memory. Poor 
Henri, when you awake, you will be alone — alone 
in the presence of the dead. I ask for one last kiss 
upon those long locks you loved so well. Bury me 
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yourself, with tlie portrait of my mother. Farewell, 
farewell ! " Mabie." 

Marie was buried at the ch&teau de Montreuil. 
After some days of gloomy sadness, Henry returned 
to his family : he was never consoled. He returned 
to Paris at the end of a year, to live nearer the scene 
of his melancholy recollections. He died before his 
old uncle the canon; and in his last days, be re- 
gained suflScient strength, to go to the ch&teau de 
Montreuil, and pluck a little of the bitter grass, that 
grew upon the grave of Marie. 



THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE* 



Wrra THE APPROBATION AND PRIVILEQE OF THE KING. 

This romance is dedicated to the paradise of my eyea, to the hell of my soul. 
To the beautifiil ***, the tree of knowledge ; 
To her heart, the hook of knowledge ; 
To her mouth, the fruit of knowledge: 
A tree fertile among the most fertile, 
A forbidden book, 
Bitter fruit. 



FROM THE COURT TO THE BASTILE. 

Under the regency, the marqnis de Sombrevanes, 
had been at court and at the Bastile, two prisons 
which were closely connected. At court, he had 
sighed after the marchioness de P***, be had dared 
to write to her his opinion of her charms, to which the 
duke of Orleans replied by a lettre de cachet. At the 
Bastile, the marquis de Sombrevanes, became a phil- 
osopher. What could he do worse? He studied 

* This tale appeared some years ago, I do not know why, under 
a name generally known in the eighteenth century. It is certain, 
that I wrote it a hundred years ago, when I was the friend of M. de 
Voltaire, and that I found it after my death, among the papers be- 
loncfing to my estate. 

Vol. II.— 17 
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the sages of Greece, and from sage to sage, fix)m sys- 
tem to system, from card-castle to card-castle, he 
passed through every age, picking up a chaos of ideas 
from which he could extract no light. 

As a result of his studies, he soon began to have 
doubts, in regard to his soul and Gk>d, life and death, 
earth and heaven ; he even had doubts in regard to 
hell, which is a much more serious matter. 

As he recurred to the past, he asked himself why 
he had had the misfortune to become a philosopher! 
He recollected, that one day at the palais-royal, he 
had allowed himself to be fired by the incendiary 
glances of madame de P***, and that he had in- 
tended to take a good bite of that bitter fruit, when 
my lord, the regent of the lady and the kingdom, 
surprised him with his mouth open, and sent him 
to bite his lips at the Bastile. 

THE VIOLIN. 

I met the marquis de Sombrevanes at the Bastile. 
Although a marquis, he had become a rational being 
after some weeks of this solitude. I talked philos- 
ophy to him, he played me a tune on his violin ; we 
got along together wonderfully well. But one day 
he took a fancy to reply to me without his violin, he 
told me, that his reflections had led him to this idea 
of Socrates : The soul is material a/ad eternal, 

" Play on your violin," said I. 

" It is unworthy of a philosopher 1" exclaimed the 
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marqnis ; " Socrates played neither on the flute nor 
the violin." 

" Take care, marquis ; you are a catholic philoso- 
pher : now the angels play on the violin, as you may 
see by the old Italian pictures." 

He replied by breaking his violin in pieces. After 
that, we no longer understood one another. I was 
sorry for it, for I had found the marquis a very sen- 
sible man. 

LOVE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The next day, a carriage brought a beautiful lady 
to the Bastile ; it was the baroness de ***, whom 
more than one lover had had the good fortune to 
make unhappy. She did not come on my account, 
but on that of the marquis. 

" What is he doing ?" she asked the governor. 

" The marquis is thinking." 

She opened the prisoner's door with her own 
hand. 

" Ah ! it's YOU Zulme." 

" I have just heard a fine piece of news ! That 
stupid governor told me you were thinking. People 
of quality know everything without thinking about 
it ; wit, like a title, is hereditary. Well! you have 
forgotten to kiss me." 

The marquis de Sombrevanes kissed the hand of 
the baroness with icy lips. 

" Is that all ? Truly, it was hardly worth while to 
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get up at eleven o'clock 1 What will you do with 
your liberty, you iKX)r bird without wings?" 

" My liberty ! Have you brought my liberty ?" 

" Yes ; in fact the regent is a more amiable man 
than you are, for he gave it to me with innumerable 
compliments." 

"Gk>, madame, go and be regented ;* as for me, 
I will have no other mistress but philosophy. If you 
have my liberty, be so good as to give it to me, tliat 
I may go and study human wisdom at the ch&teau 
de Sombre vanes." 

'^ There is your liberty," said the baroness, pointing 
to a paper, half hidden beneath the roses in her 
bosom. " Are you going to take the tongs to it, like 
King Louis XIII., my philosopher?" 

And the baroness, seeing that the marquis was in 
no haste to take his pardon in any other way, became 
red with rage ; she seized tlie bouquet and the pa- 
per, cast them at the feet of her late lover, .and said 

to him with a magnificent smile of derision : " Fare- 
well, pliilosopher !" 

When tlie marquis was on the road to his ch&teau, 
he could not help thinking of his violin and his mis- 
tress. " Poor violin ! poor baroness 1 how well she 
used to listen to my violin !" 

The marquis was about to run over in his memory, 
all the baroness's charms, but he was hardly at the 

■^ Tins was an active verb, under the regency of the duke of 
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A, B, C, when the voice of philosophy called out to 
him: Sinner return to thyself ! 

" ITevertheless," said the marquis, "I ought to 
have taken the bouquet and the pardon." 

THE LIBRARY. 

It was getting on toward autumn, and the rain 
and the cold wind were frequent guests at the chd- 
teau de Sombrevanes, a fitting retreat for a philoso- 
pher, built on the edge of a wood, as old as the world 
itself. The marquis lived in the library, T^here he 
turned over all the books, resolving to bum those 
that contained no particle of true wisdom. He 
burned, and burned, and burned, he was always 
burning, until one day, no longer seeing a single 
good book, he even wished in his anger, to bum the 
shelves of the library. 

" Knowledge i* not contained in books," he said, 
as he took up his hat, " or rather, there is but one 
book — ITature ; that alone never deceives ; I will 
study nature. Libraries are but the brothels of the 
human mind." 

NATTJBE. 

As it was the depth of winter, Nature had nothing 
whatever to say to him. He wasted much time 
upon the mountain and in the valley, in the grove 
and the meadow. He determined to wait till spring. 
He returned to his books, and listened once more to 
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those rash disputants who have written the romance 
of the soul so awkwardly, while thej meant to write 
its history. 

Spring came. The violet adorned the mountain, 
the daisy enamelled the meadow, the nightingale 
warbled in the grove, the heath was green in the 
valley. He witnessed scene after scene, the whole 
lovely spectacle of creation ; he saw the tree nod its 
white head-dress, he heard the shepherdess Aminta, 
echo back the words of the shepherd Daphnis. He 
understood nothing of all this ; in order to tmder- 
Btand it he needed the baroness and his violin. 

Summer came. The golden harvest was falling 
beneath the keen sickle ; Labor, lord of the earth, 
was crowned with eare of wheat and roses. The 
marquis saw the grain fall, he saw the harvest-girl 
fall upon the grain, and night fall lipon the harvest- 
girl, without understanding anything of this connec- 
tion of labor and love. 

Autumn came. " Pshaw 1" said the marquis, 
" nature is Hebrew to me. I prefer books, written 
in French or Latin." 

He returned to his library. 

THE CREATURE. 

He had his relaxations. One day, he took his gun 

- 'vent out hunting. "Alas!" said he, "since I 

- riPOTi hunting in the domain of philosophy, how 
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many ideas have I killed with the shots of reason I 
But that is poor hunting." 

As he passed by the chateau of the comte de Hau- 
teroche, he remembered that he had a point to dis- 
cuss with his neighbor, in regard to a disputed reve- 
nue. He found him in the park, walking with his 
wife and daughter. Mademoiselle de Hauteroche, 
was indeed the most beautiful, the fairest, the most 
blooming, the sweetest creature in the province; 
even at court, she would have eclipsed the greatest 
beauties. Philosopher as he was, the marquis de 
Sombrevanes could not help reflecting, that it would 
be delightful to philosophize with mademoiselle de 
Ilauteroche. He thought, that if such a woman 
were in his chateau, she would keep her place there 
better than a library. He thought 

" No," said he, " instead of making philosophical 
theories, we would make philosophers." 

lie studied more industriously than ever, the atoms 
of Democritus, the vortices of Descartes, the infinite 
substance of Spinosa, the efficacious substance of 
Miilebranche, the monads of Leibnitz; in a word, 
lie questioned all the philosophers from Brahma and 
Zoroaster, down to himself, the marquis de Som- 
brevanes. 

While studying these demigods, he fancied him- 
self in the mad-house, listening to the talk of the ma- 
niacs. He at last perceived, that it is not with phi- 
losophers, that we must seek for philosophy. 
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He made a magnificent anto-da-fe of the last books 
of bis library. 

After wbicb be tbonght of writing himself, in order 
to form the bearts and minds of others. " Since I 
know nothing," said be, " I have all the requisite 
qualifications for a good author." 

He wrote a chapter on every human sentiment. I 
have read this elegant book, in which there is nothing 
really remarkable, except two chapters: Liberty and 
Friendship, Wbat bad be- found to say upon these 
subjects ? He bad left blank pages under the two 
titles. Was it an oversight ? or was it a satire t 

THE TWO SPmnS THAT SULE THE WORLD. 

In the ball adjoining the library, was an apart- 
ment adorned with two Italian pictures, that came 
tbere, I can not say bow. Tbese two b^smoked pic- 
tures, represented two saints of the school of Kaphael, 
two beautiful faces tbat might have been loved, the 
one in heaven, tbe other upon earth ; one was 
thoughtful, tbe other smiling ; one had an anxious 
look, tbe other an expression of artless gayety. 

He bad deciphered two names that were carved 
upon tbe frames : L^etitia and Magdalena. 

" Tbere they are," he said one day, " ideal joy 
and profane love." 

As the marquis de Sombrevanes often passed his 
*"enings in this apartment, be had accustomed him- 
>■ '^ to tbese two lovely faces ; more than once his 
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look had questioned tliem in regard to true knowl- 
edge. " Must we think?" he asked the first. "Must 
we smile?" he asked the second. "Must we look on 
high above the clouds ? or must we enjoy ourselves 
in this world, with our mistresses beneath the vine?" 

THE MIRACLE. 

One evening that the marquis was in a revery be- 
fore the fire on the hearth, a beautiful woman, whose 
apparel consisted of her ebony locks and a sky-blue 
scarf, entered unceremoniously, and seated hei-self by 
his side, in the corner of the large fireplace. He 
rose to salute her. 

" Madame " 

" I am the virgin Laetitia." 

The marquis thought he had to deal with an ad- 
venturess ; her costume, which was rather free and 
easy for a virgin, her 6uj)ernatural voice, and the 
airs slie assumed so unceremoniously, might well 
have led him to form such an opinion. 

" Do you not recognise me ?" she said, as she mo- 
tioned to him to be seated. 

" Not at all ; but really it is very strange " 

He glanced toward the pictures ; of the fii*st, there ' 
was nothing but the frame ; the thoughtful, anxious 
face had removed itself. 

'' What ! it is you ! By what miracle have you de- 
scended to me?"* 

♦ I will rejdy to the reader who dares to doubt this miracle, 
that Romulus and Remus were born of a god and a Vestal, that the 

17* 
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" For a long time, I have been moved at seeing 
you BO much in love with wisdom, and so far from 
wisdom. I have deigned to descend from heaven 
upon a moonbeam, to open to you the book of knowl- 
edge. Thanks to death, which is the conclusion of 
it, I have cleared up the mysteries, that lead astray 
your wandering minds." 

" I am very glad you are dead," said the marquis; 
"you shall tell me what took place at the last hour." 

" Fii-st learn the history of my life. My father was 
a gentleman, attached to the duke of Florence ; the 
duke fell in love with me, I fled to the convent, and 
that was the end of it." 

" It is perhaps the fault of the convent, that you 
died a virgin ; but you are none the less a martyr, 
canonized by the church and the patroness of all the 
Loetitias in the world. As a reward for your exalted 
virtues, heaven was thrown wide open to you, in the 
midst of the flourishes of archangelic trumpets ; and 
once in heaven, you saw the play which we enact 
in this world." 

" Not only the play, but the meaning of the play ; 
I have been much amused at seeing, that the best ac- 
tors in the company did not know their parts." 

" Stay, I will ring for my servant ; the fire is going 
out, and clothed as you are, you might catch cold." 

serpent who tempted Eve spoke Hebrew, that Berenice's hair swept 
the sky one fine nighty so that oil the stars remained on the end of 
•^^^ broom. 
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"Behold in me only a soul delivered from its 
earthly vestments, that lives on ambrosia and masic 
in the divine regions." 

" But those white hands, those shoulders so finely 
moulded, that mouth so fresh and pretty " 

" Silence ! shut your eyes. If I have resumed my 
ancient form, it was because I could not speak to you 
in plain terms with my soul. You do not understand 
the language of heaven, I lancy." 

The marquis wished at first to question the soul of 
the saint, in regard to the country which she inhabi- 
ted, but he thought, with much reason, that he had 
time enough to learn what was passing in heaven ; 
he must leave himself the pleasure of a surprise. As 
he was still to inhabit the earth for a half-century, ho 
thought it more to the purpose to question the fair 
Italian virgin upon the things of this world. 

" What is there good on earth ?" 

" The sight of heaven, the perfume of the censer, 
the songs of the church." 

''The devil!" said the marquis, " you are rather 
too good a catholic. What say you then to sight of 
w^omen, the perfume of the rose, the songs of the 
opera ?" 

" Do not speak to me of the works of the demon." 

" I do not think that the demon made the rose, nor 
Pergolese's music, nor Mademoiselle Gertrude de 
Ilauteroche. In spite of all you can say, women 
have their good side." 
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" Trust not to women, any more than you would to 
the spring-time." 

" But a woman who speaks of love, is almost a 

divinity." 

" A woman who speaks of love has not one word 
of it in her heart. If women make such a show of 
love, it is because they know, that through love's 
prison, they are not seen as they fere. Woman is a 
romance in three volumes. The first holds out vague 
hopes, the r^ccoiid is but a capricious and fantastical 
zigzag, the last is watered with teai-s of joy or tears of 
sorrow ; if you skip over any pages of this romance, 
you run the risk of undei^standing nothing of it; if 
you pass over nothing, you waste a great deal of time." 

" Is not virtue agreeable to men !" 

" What is virtue ? The path of pleasure is the 
cross-road in this world — the road to hell I Now I 
ask you, do you know many women who take the 
longer road, except those holy maidens who devote 
their lives to prayer ?" 

" I have known as many as three women, without 
counting yourself, who have resisted the works of 
the demon. 

" The first unwillingly put her virtue under the 
safeguard of impediments ; the second resisted, be- 
cause with some women the desire to resist is as 
strong as the desire of love ; the third had her soul 
in her head, and not in her heart, or rather she bad 
^^ lonk to her bed-chamber." 
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" But if love be the true cause of the fall ?" 

" Of three women, the fii*st yields for love, the 
second for gold, the third for nothing at all — the first 
the easiest of the three." 

"Yet love is a dew from heaven, that refreshes 
our hearts." 

" It is the glance of the devil that bums your souls. 
Besides, love is but a veil, or rather an image of 
death ; love draws you to him, binds you fast and 
slays you. The delirium of death, will remind you 
of the delights of love. It is madness, a gloomy 
madness that is a prey to anxiety. If you are candid, 
you will tell me, that more than once, in the hey-day 
of passion, you have found the lips of your mistress 
bitter ; yet this is only the bright side of love, for it 
is not always horns of plenty that adora the brow. 
Solomon has said, that woman is the beginning of 
death. There is not a single woman in this world — 
not one among the most lovely — who pours out to 
you the draught of love, without wounding your lips 

with the edge of the cup. 

• «••••••••• 

" Believe me," continued the saint, " all the parts 
that you play in your grotesque farces are tedious 
or ridiculous — poor puppets, liable to be overturned 
by a puff of wind a thousand times aday ! Kings 
who are afraid of the people — people curbed by 
the kings — queens who envy the shepherdess her 
crown of flowei^, while that crown is one of thorns. 
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— all, in this world, are painfully marking out their 
furrows of anguish, whether it be pride, love, wrath,' 
or any other evil passion that lashes or goads you 
on — jKjor brutes without strength or spirit I You 
are but a band of visionaries that disquiet yourselves 
about trifles, running after sirens and chimeras, play- 
ing with dolls, hating in th» evening what you loved 
in the moniing." 

" Life is a rude warfare or a sad jest,'* mnrmored 
the iruirquis. 

" You are born but to learn to die. In fact, each 
hour that passes sounds the death-knell in your 
hearts ; you come to death after a long train of fu- 
nerals — the funerals of love and friendship, the 
funenils of all your passions and all your dreams. 
But console yourselves; if life is the beginning of 
death, death is the beginning of life — of life eter- 
nal 1" 



"Alasl" said the marquis, sententiously, "if I 
were not such a good Christian, I would repeat the 
ingenious thought of a philosopher: ^The gods were 
(Irufik when they created man? " 

The marquis had bent down his head that he 
miglit the better indulge in his reflections. 

" In a word," he resumed, " what is God ?" 

As the saint made no reply to this great question, 
ho raised his eyes, but did not see her in the chim- 
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ney-corner; he turned around in enrprise; the eaint 
was in her frame. 

" Thus far," said he in despair, " the most certain 
tiling I have seen in life is death. Our only action 
is to die ; we came into the world only for that. Tet 
the trees and flowers, which are also creatures of 
God, wear no hair-cloth. However, since the saint 
says so, we must believe her : we have descended 
npon earth merely for the pleasure of reascending 
to heaven." 

He went to bed. 



ANOTHEB MIBACLE. 

One morning the marquis drew aside his bedKJur- 
tain and opened his window, to take a look at the 
rising sun through two old chestnnt-trees in the park. 
At the first ray he caught sight of a singular clond, 
which was travei*sing space and passing over the 
foliage with the rapidity of the wind. He soon dis- 
tinguished a pair of white wings, and in less than a 
second he saw a charming face smiling upon him at 
his window. 

" What is your wish ?" he asked with ttie air of a 
man who could no longer be d^eceived. > 

"Do you not recognise me?" said the pretty ap^ 
parition ; " I am the fair Magdalena that smiles in 
your study ; I have come to open to yon the book of 
knowledge." 
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The marquis recognieed the second fiftce in his 
stndj. 

^^ Knowledge ! I am acquainted with it," said he, 
«it is death." 

" Fool 1 knowledge is life.'' 

^' I do not believe a word of it : I have seen life 
in every light, I have studied it in all its phases, yet 
I have not discovered in it the great secret; life 
is a green fruit, of which my lips desire no more ; 
death is the savory fruit of the wise." 

^'Listen to the voice of a departed soul, who 
knows the true course in all things. I was pretty in 
my time ; I was loved and carried off on a hunting- 
day. What a delightful hunt! what a delightful 
day I When my first white hair appeared, I began 
to repent : to repent is to remember, to hope, to love 
again." 

" Explain yourself," said the marquis ; " have yon 
come to make me a declaration of love?" 

" I have come to carry you off." 

"Have you post-horses and a rope-ladder f" 

" Touch my wings, marquis." 

The marquis having, out of curiosity, touched fhe 
tip of the beautiful Magdalena's wings with, the tip 
of his finger, he felt himself suddenly borne away 
through space, seated behind her on a sun-beam. It 
was a most beautiful morning ; the sky was bine, fhe 
atmosphere was pure, and the marquis de Sombre- 
vanos breathed with delight the fresh odor of the 
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valleys and the wild air of the mountains ; he list- 
ened in transport to a strange strain of music. 

" I seem to hear the music of the angels, and to 
breathe the perfume of the lips of my first mistress," 
said the marquis. " It is strange," he continued, as 
he seized the hand of the beautiful Magdalena, " I 
am probably in a different country ; my heart, which 
had given up beating, is more agitated than ever ; 
the demon of love torments my lips. If you had 
not wings . . . ." 

"Let us speak of something else," said the saint; 
"do not disturb a penitent soul." . 

" In regard to the soul, tell me how yours passes 
its time ; I should even be curious to know the ge- 
ography of heaven. In what degree of longitude is 
Paradise situated, if you please?" 

" What paradise do you speak of?" 

" Are there more than one, then ?" 

"There are a thousand. The souls inhabit, at 
their pleasure, sometimes one where they sing, some- 
times one where they dream : one is made of roses, 
the other of lilies. Noah and his large family dwell 
upon a yellow vine-leaf. The pleasantest is a pa- 
vilion woven by the mother of the God of Israel ; 
there the Susannahs and Joans of Arc often meet. 
The most lovely is built upon a lock of the Magda- 
len's fair hair, still perfumed with love." 

" Have you, on high, a paradise for the poor in 
spirit ?" 
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" What should the poor in spirit do in heaven? 
They l)ftve not a soul, but only a particle of that di- 
vine ray. At their deatli, this particle of soul has 
not Btrength to rise above the clouds; it wanders 
and is dispersed, or it unites with other particles 
according to the will of God." 

"Tims the poor in spirit do not possess the king- 
dom of heaven, as the Scripture says, but rather the 
kinjrdom of earth ?■' 

'* In heaven none but good company is received ; 
that is to say, the souls who, on earth, have ap- 
proached nearest to the pure spirit which is their 
essence ; the poets and musicians have elbow-room 
in heaven. Take care! the philosopbere are not 
comfortable there ; they haugli heartily at their sys- 
tems. I have seen Father Malebranche hissed, while 
the divine Virgil was kept awake by the sound of 
serenades." 

" Virgil in heaven ! But what do the saints of 
the calendar say to it?" 

"Tliey put a rather bad face on the matter. I 
have loved too short a time — (we do not speak of 
living^ but of loving in heaven) — I have loved too 
short a time among them to tell you about it. I 
know by heai*say that Saint Augustine and Sainte 
Theresa are at variance in regard to the color of 
ecstasy : one maintains that it is white, and the other 
^•^at it is straw-color." 

- Wh*^n you have nothing to do, and are amasing 
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youi-selves wth the play which we act for yon, do 
you recognise among the players friends whom you 
have met in the world, your brother, or your sister, 
your lover, or your mistress ?" 

"By no means. When we leave this carnival — 
when the mask has fallen off— all is strange to us; 
we do not recognise one another except in heaven. 
But how many friends are there who do not reply to 
the call ! how many poor in spirit who have not been 
able to rise to us !" 

" There ought to be some good hotel on the road to 
heaven, for the departed souls that have no strength 
left." 

"There is something better than a hotel; there is 
a hospital in the clouds for the benefit of sick souls. 
There the sinners who rise on the wing of repen- 
tance perform quarantine — for almost forty ages. 
This quarantine is a valid repentance, thanks to the 
fiery storms and the billows of the tempest." 

" But God " 

"God is all love. We love in him, but he is 
invisible. He shows himself to yon as to us, in 
grandeur, beauty, and love. When you love on 
earth, it is God you love." 

" Love is then a holy thing?" 

" Love is blessed by God ; it comes from God, it 
returns to God : love the flowers in your garden, the 
old trees in your park, the sunbeam that fertilizes 
the valley ; love the woman who bore you in her 
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l>">soTn ; love the woman who bears voTir name in 
her heart; love Jove, love; love is the whole of life." 

"Tell me, dr>es God, too, take pleasure in behold- 
ing the piirht which we present to him?" 

" In5f»lent ! do yon stop to gaze at the thousand 
insects that love and sing in a tnfk of grass ?" 

THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

At this moment thev descended in an enchanted 
vallev, more attractive and more beantiful than the 
earthly paradise. Kature had reared her throne 
there. 

" Am I in heaven or on earth ?" asked the aston- 
ished marquis. 

''On earth, as you may see by the heaven above 
von." 

" How happens it that I never saw so plainly the 
smile of nature T' 

'' It is because you have arrived at knowledge." 

" What do I see down there beneath that tree?" 

The marquis had caught sight of a woman care- 
lessly reclining in the shade. 

" Go forward," replied the beantiful Magdalena. 

Tie advanced, attracted by this new apparition, 
lie reached a grassy carpet enamelled with all kinds 
of charming little flowers, and intersected by the sil- 
ver waves of a rustic stream, whose murmur was 
^^freshing to the heart. The marquis, more and 
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more enchanted, did not lose sight of the lady lying 
in the shade, who at first reminded him of the shep- 
herdess Chloe, whose legs he had seen painted by 
Coypel, and engraved by the regent. He soon 
reached the tree. What was his surprise to recog- 
nise Mademoiselle Gertrude de Hautroche asleep 
upon the turf! She was prettier than ever. He 
fell upon his knees before her, to admire, on a 
closer view and in every point, that masterpiece of 
creation. 

" Ah !" said he with enthusiasm, " how delightful 
it would be to wake her !" 

" Well," said the beautiful Magdalena, unfolding 
her wings, "here you are beneath the Tree of 
Knowledge." 

" Good !" said the marquis ; " but one last word 
before you leave us : since our souls are immortal, I 
should be very glad to know what road they must 
take to reach one of those thousand paradises on 
high?" 

" Any road you choose, provided it be beautiful, 
the path of chanty and labor; all roads lead to 
heaven, whether you set out from Peru or China, in 
company with the Grand Lama or my lord the pope." 

Thereupon, ttie beautiful Magdalena took her 
flight toward the clouds, and the marquis de Som- 
bre vanes was about to take a bite of the fruit of the 

vl \3C> .... 

But he awoke. 
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" Yes," lie eaid, as he songlit to recall his dream, 
" there are two spirits that nile the world : one that 
seeks the unknown above the clouds, and one that 
revels with the creature beneath the vine." 

He ordered a servant to saddle his horse; and, 
without losing any time, he went to the ch&teau de 
Ilauteroche, to sue for the hand of Mademoiselle 
Gertrude. 



THE END. 



J. S. HEDFIELD, 

CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 
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By AcHETA DoMKSTicA. In Three Series: I. Insects of Spring.— 
II. Insects of Summer. — III. Insects of Autumn. Beaatitally 
illustrnted. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt, price $2.00 each. The same 
beautifully colored after nature, extra gilt, $4.00 each. 

" A book rlognnt rnough for the centre tabic, 'witty enough for after dinner, and wiaa 
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ti^e kindly view it tnkrs of nature. Nothing ia made in vain not only, but nothing ia 
made vgly or rppulsivo. A charm is thrown around erery object, and Ufa aofiVued 
thruuirh all. suggcAtivc of the Creator's goodness and wiadom.'*^^. T. EfotrngdUi. 
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the inccct world, are descanted upon in a pleaaing style, combining acientific informalioii 
with rumanco, in a manner peculiarly attractive."^CbmfiMrc/aZ AdoertUer, 
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Flurian, Boufflers, Diderot, Gr^try, Riverol, Louia XV., Grenz0, Boucher, The Vaii> 
looo, Lnntarn, Wattcau, La Motte, D^le, Abb6 Trublet, Buffon, Dorat, Cardinal de 
Bcrnis, Cr^ijillon the Gay, Marie Antoinette, Made, de Pompadour, Yad€, MUe. C^ 
mnrcro, Mile. Clairon, Mad. de la Popelinidre, Sophie Amould, Cr6billon the Tragio^ 
Mile. Guimnrd, Three Pages in the Lifeof Daneourt, A Promenade in the Palaia-Royal, 
the ChRvalicr de la CIos. 

*< A more fnpcinatinir book than this rarely iasuea from the teeming peaa. FaaeittA* 
ting in its subject ; fascinating in its style : fascinating in its power to leaa the reader into 
castlrvbuilding of the most gorgeous and bewitching descripti(m.*'— Onirlsr 4* ^^iffM^'W* 

** This is a most welcome book, full of informanon and amnaemant, in die form of 
memoirs, comments, and anecdotes. It has the style of Ugfat literativre, with tiie vao* 
ftilneaa of the gravest It should be in erery library, and die hands of erery leader.** 
Botton Commonvoedlth. 

•* A Book op Books^Two deUcioasly nlej Tohnnef, tiMt are a parfcet Bmnm knwli 
fer Ml epicure in reading.**— BSmm JoumaC 
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CLOVE RNOOK; 

Or, Recollections of our N«iglilM)rhoo(1 in the West. By Aucv 
("arkt. Illustrated by Darlkt. One vol., 12mo., price $1.00. 
(Third edition.) 

•' In thin Tolumo thrro is a froahneM whtrh perpetminy cimnna the ntdor. Too mm 
to Im* mndo fntf of woHtitrn honiuR at unco."— Old {MoNy BiemarM. 

••Thf*y l>oar th« trur atMrnp of |p*nlut— •iinplc, Datunu, tnitfaftit and eviaoe aIkmb 
araiM* nf tho humor and pathoa, of the comady and tragody, of Ufe la tha oooBtry.*^^ 
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DREAMLAND BY DA Y-LIQHT: 

A Panoromn of Roinnnco. By CAROLiriK CnKSRBmo*.^ lUnatrtted 
by Darlkt. Ono vol., llitno., ])rico $1.25. (Second edition.) 



•• 'llioHi* iilinplo nnd hcnutiful utorirt aro h11 highly cnduod with an esquialle , 
tiim iif iiiiturnl lN*auty, with which lit romblni'd an nppreclatlTe Mmae of ita rdatioQ b 
till' hlvhcHt mural oniotlonH."- ^{ftany RlnU Ur/riaur. 

" (ilndlv do wi« tfn***t thld floWl•n^t In th<> Md of oar Utrratvro, for it ia fhMrnuit villi 
iiwpct and bright with hufit that mark it to bo of Iloami'i own planting.**— •ONriir mi 
KnqnhrfT. 

" 'l'hrr«* ia R di*pth of arntimcnt and fo«>Iing not ordinarily met with, and aomff of tfM 
noblrat fHruUica and aftW'Uona of man'i nature are depleted and illiiatrated hf the iki* 
ful pon of the authoroaa."— CAvrcAaian. 
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By William K. Attoun, ProfcfiHor of Literature and Be11e«-Lel* 
treR in the UniverHity of Kdiiiburprh and Editor of BIackwood*t 
Maga/.ine. Ono vol., 12ino. cloth, price $1.00. 



" Hilton liix'khnrt and Maraiilay'a bnllada, wo have had no mHrical work to bo i 
l»anHl in iipirit, vifror. and rlivthin with thia. T^ran hallada hnbidy and nnbalm Iba 
fhirf biritoriral incidrnta of Hrottiali hUtory— lit(*rally in 'thouirhta that breatbo aod 
wordrt tliiit l)urn.' Tlify nnt full uf lyric (.■ntirgy, graphic description, and grnoiM M* 
inj;." — Hime Journal. 

'• The tln<* ballnd uf • Muntroso' in this collection ia alone worth the price of tho book." 
Bo$l9n 'rran$cript. 
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THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
By Boit (UuLTiKR. One volume, 12ino., cloth, price 75 centi. 

" Ilrro in a book for rvrrybody who lovra riaaaio fun. It is made op of banada of 
all MiirtM. iMicli a rapitiil paroiiy upon tht> atyli* of noini* ono of tht* lH*at lyrie w ilto ra of 
tbr titnc, from thr ihundtTitiir vrraltlfation of l.orkhhrt and Macaulay to tb^ owoolaal 
and iiimplri>t wtraina of Wordsworth iimi Tennyson. The author is one vS tiM tnl 
acbolar^. and on«* of tli» nioitt fliiiahcd writers of the day, and thla iNTodnetioB li b«t tte 
flr<»lic of hia genlua in play-timo "—Conrirr and Rnifumr. 

** We do not know to whom Itclonga this nom dt plumi, but bo liOorMBlj a] 
of no cummcu power."— iVov(((snei Joumat, 
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THP MASTER BUILDER; 

Or, Life in the City. By Day Kellogg Lee, author of *» Sum* 
merfield, or Life on the Farm." One vol., 12nrio, price $1.00. 

*' He is a powerful and graphic 'writer, and from what wo have seen of the pages of 
the ' Master Builder,' it is a romanco of excellent aim and success." — State Rcgigter. 

** The * Master Builder* is the master production. It is romance into which is instilled 
the reality of life : and incentives are put forth to noble exertion and virtue. The story 
is pleasing — almost fascinating ; the moral is pure and undefiled." — Daily Tinu». 

**Its descriptions are, many of them, strikingly beautiful; commingling in goo(* *^"^ 
portions, the witty, the grotesque, the pathetic, and the heroic. It may be reaci 
profit as well as pleasure." — Argue. 

" The work before us will commend itself to the masses, depicting as it does m 

B-aphically the struggles and privations which await the unknown and uncared** 
echanic m his journey through life. It is what might be called a romance, but nol 
love, jealousy and revenge order."— Lockwnt Courier. 

'* The whole scheme of the story is well worked up and very instructive."— 
Ea^ese, 
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QRISCOM ON VENTILATION. 

The Uses and Abuses of Air: showing Inl 
Life, and Producing Disease, w ^ 
of Houses, and the best Methods m v-iuu. a x 
Sonne Atmosphere inside of Dwellings, ( «. 

By John H. Griscom, M. D. One vol. j 

•♦This comprehensive treatise should be read by all who wish to secure he 
and especially by those constructing churches, lecture-rooms, school-houses, Sr' 
is undoubted, that many diseases arc created and spread in consequence of thi 
attention paid to proper ventilHtion. Dr. G. writes knowingly and plainly upon tL„ 
important topic." — Newark Advertiser. 

" The whole hook is a eomplcte manual of the subject of which it treats ; and 
venture to say that the builder or contriver of a dwelling, school-house, church, tbea* 
tro, ship, or steamboat, who neglects to inform himself of the momentous trutba it 
asserts, cuniuiits virtually a crime a<!ainst society." — N. Y. Metropolis. 

•' When shall we learn to estimate at their proper value, pure water and pure air, 
which (lud provided fur man before he maoe man, and a very long time before be 
permitted the exi8tt>nce of a doctor ? We commend the Uses and Abuses of Air to our 
reflders, assuring them that they will tind it to contain directions for the ventilatioD of 
dweliines, which every one who values health and comfort should put in practioe.**^ 
tr. r. Difpatck, 




HAGAR, A STORY OF TODAY. 

By Alice Caret, author of " Clovemook," "Lyra, and Other 

Pi>ems," &c. One vol., 12mo, price $1.00. 

'- A story of rural and domestic hfe, abounding in humor, patfioa. and that natnral- 
BrtM in character and conduct whirh made ' Clovemook' so great a favorite last seasoiL. 
PrnMsces in ' Ilagar' are written with extraordinary power, its vaonl is strfldng and 
and the book will inevitably be one of the most popular productiaiis of the i 



** She has a tinf>, rich, and purely original geniua. Her ronntry atoriea are almoat 
•aequaled.*' — Knickerbocker Mmgmxime 

** llie Times speaks of Alice Cmivj as standing at die head of the }irin{ -^'^ ' 
•rrs of America. We go even fturther in our farwable jadgmeot, and ezpi . , 

ion that amci«g those living oar de«d, she has bad no e*"»' *" *••*- •"-"'■ ^ 

of few in the annals of Euxlish litrrature wfao have 
etic genius."— 7^ (PortlmiU, Mte^) Rdettic. 
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LYRA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Bv A LICK Caret. In one volanae, 12mo, cloth, price 75 cts. 

" AMi'th'T poptry be d*»finr»d aa thp rhythmical crmrinn of beauty, aa pansion or rio- 
qut-iir*> ill hRrmoniou« namb«>r8. or as thought and feeling roaniiiiMteid by proee —ra of 
ttif iinn;;iiiati(in. Alice Carey i* inconte^tahly and incomparably the firvt liTUigr American 
p(M t> f>" -(n*i'h,indigi*nouR. national — rich hey(»nd precedent in suitable and aenanoua im- 
ncpry— of the Anest'and higheiit qualiticfl of feeliiiff. and nich power* of creation •• the 
Almijiity haa ■♦•en fit t(» h«'«tow but rarply or in fur-separated countries.** — Boat Tran*. 

"Thp c**nuine inspiration of poetic feeling, ... replete with tendemeaa and beAuty, 
eamr«in>'F<» Riid truthful rimplicity. and all the attribufHi of a powerful ima^nation and 
Tiviil fnticT. We know of no superior to Mina Carey among the female auUiora of tbiB 
country."— »» I'ltrk Jnurnal of Commrrre. 

•' Ah'c- Carfy's Ixiuk is full of l>eautiful thoushts; there is draught after dran^bt o( 
piin> pli>s«ure for the Iotit of f>wo«>t, tender fancies, and imagery which captiTatea 
wliilt' it rnlorcL'S truth.'*— A'* » Y'frk Courier and Inquirer. 

•' * I.yra and other Pueros,' just published by Ki*dtirM, attracts ererywheref a mnark- 
ahl>> (icLTtv of attention. A do7.i>n of the heading journals, and many eminent criticfl, 
hare pronounced the authoress the greatest poetesa Uving." — iVdo York Mirror, 
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LTLLTAX AND OTHER POEMS. 

By WiNTHROp Mackworth Praed. Now first Collected. One 
Volume r2ino. Price One Dollar. 

" A timely publication is thifl volume. A more channing companion On tbe ahi^ of 
a 1mm »k) ran Hcnm-ly !)♦» found for tho i»ummor holvdnyn." — ffew York Tnbuite. 

'* Tliey are Rmu.->iiiir skftrlie^*, cny and f-priKhtW in th'-ir character, exhiliiting great 
fecility of comp')«»itJon'. and con-«iti«'rai)le pow.»r» of natire." — Hartford Counmt, 

" Th'T** i-« a hrilliaiit nlny of fancy in • Lillian.* and a movinir ten«li«me«i in • Josephine/ 
for which it would be hafii to find equals. We welcome, therefore, this first collected 
eilitiou of hi* vrnrk*."— Albany Etprt*f. 

'* As a writ*>r of vers de goritu h<: id pronounced to be without an equal ^n»**»g Eng- 
lish nnrhon"." — SyracuM Daily Journal. 

" The autlior uf this volumt* whs oiu> of the most t1u>>nt and versatiltr EnsUsh poets that 
havp ghont! in the literary world within tho last centurv. His versificatum is astonish* 
insrlv •*H^v and uiry, and his imagery not less wonderfully graceful and acxiaL'*— illil^y 
State Reg^ister. 
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THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; 

Or, the Times of the Revolutions of 1642 ami 1688. By Heicet 
William Herbert. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 

•* They an* crmphic stories, and in the hiirh«»rt dejrpe attractive to tbe imaginiition m 
wril a-» iiiftnictivi', and can not fail to be popular." — Commercial. 

" TlioiM' tales ar.» written in the popular author'* iM^t style, and give as a ririd and 

thrill irii: id' -a of th'> cufitom^ an<i intluonce<i of the chivalrous aze.** — Ckrutian FreeauM. 

** Wi* narrative is alwayu full r>f &rreat interest; his descriptive powers are of an xuk- 

cominoii order; the n>m*anc(> of hii<tory lofien nothing at his hands; he paints with the 

powrr. viijor, and effect of a nwwt*'r." — The Timeit. 

" Tlu'v brine the part days of old England vividly liefore the reader, and impreMopoa 
'*•> mind with indelible force, the living imai|^;s of the puritans as well as the oaTaHevL 
*<^e earnest character and noble deeds lend such a lively interest to the leaenda off 
'— -» in which they lirod and fought, loved and hated, prayed and rPTfJled? * ^ m 
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POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

New and only Complete Edition, containing several New Poems, 
together with many now first collected. One vol., 12mo., price 
one dollar. 

'* Halleck is one of the brightest stars in our American literature, and hia name ii 
like a household word wherever the English language is spoken."— ^ttany £tpres«. 

** There are few poems to be found, in any language, that surpass, in beauty of 
tiiouffht and structure, some of these."— Bo«<oh ComMonweabk. 

** To the numerous admirers of Mr. Halleck, this will be a welcome book ; for it la a 
characteristic desire in human nature to have the productions of oar iaTorifee auttunv 
fai an eleerant and substantial form." — Christian Freeman. 

^ Mr. Halleck never appeared in a better dress, and few poets ever deaerved a better 
one." — Christian InUUigencer. 




THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
By Archdeacon R. C. Trench. One vol., 12mo., price 75 ct8. 

*' He discourses in a truly Iramed and lively manner upon the original unity of Urn- 
guagp, and the origin, derivation, and history of words, with their morality and sep- 
arate flpheres of meaning." — Evening Post 

" litis is a noble tribute to the divine faculty of speech. PopularW written, for nae 
as lectures, exact in its learning, and poetic in its vision, it is a book at once for the 
scholar and the general reader."— iVino York EvangeUsL 

" It is one of toe most striking and original publications of the day, with nothing of 
hardness, dullness, or dryness Sbout it, but altogether fireeh, lively, and entertaining." 
—Boston Evening TraoeiUr. 
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BRONCHITIS, AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

In language adapted to common readers. By W. W. Hall, M. D. 
One vol., 12 mo, price $1.00. 

*' It is written in a plain, direct, common-sense >tjr1o, and to free from the qoackerj 
which marks many of the popular medical books of the day. It will prove useful to 
tho8P who need it" — Central Ch. Herald. 

" Those who are clergymen, or who are preparing for the sacred calling, and pubUo 
■peakors generally, should not fail of securing this work."— C*, Ambasta&r. 

'* It is full of hints on the nature of the vital organs, and does away witli much super- 
stitirtus dread in regard to consumption." — Oreene County Whig. 

" This work gives some valuable instructioa in regard to food and hygienic inflo> 
•nces."— iVicuAua Oasis. * 
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KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND. 
By Hknry William Herbert. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 

" They are partlv the romance of history and partly fiction, forming, when blended, 
portrHiturofl, valuable from the correct drawing of the times they illustrate, and interee^ 
fng from their romance." — Albany Kniektrhocker. 

*' They are spirit-stirring productions, which will be reed and admired by all who 
arc pleased with historical tales written in a vigorous, bold, and dashing a^le.**— 'BmIm 
JournaL 

** These legends of love and chivalry contidn some of die llneat tales wliieh tb» 
graphic and powerful pen of Herbert has yet given to the lightor ttterataie of tin daf." 
^Detroit Free Press, 
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CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPEL, 

Illustrating Phases of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. £• 
H. Chapin. One vol., 12mo., price 50 cents. (Second edition.) 

*• As wc read his pngoe, the rpformer, the sensualist, the skeptic, the man of the 
worlil, the 8»M'kfr, tho sietcr of charity and of faith, stand out from the Scriptures, and 
join thonj«elvo8 with our own living world." — (yiristicat Enquirer. 

*' Mr. Clinpin has an easy, graccl'ul stylo, neatly touchinir the outllnoa of his pictures, 
and givinj; grout conttistency and boauty to the whole. The reader will find aomirmble 
do8criptionn, sonio most wholesome Ictisons. and a fine spirit" — N. Y. XfHmgdiat. 

*' lt« brilliant vivacity of stylo forms an admirable combination with its soiuidneM of 
thought and depth of tccling." — Tribune, 
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LADIES OF THE COVENANT: 

Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Females, emhracing the Period 
of the Covenant and the Persecution. By Rev. James Ander- 
son. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 

** It ia a record which, while it confers honor on the sex, will elevate tiie heart, and 
strengthen it to the better performance of every dut j.*'—Rdi^ioua Herald. (Vm.) 

" It is a book of great attractiveness, having not only the freshness of novelty, but 
every element of historical interest." — Courier and Enquirer. 

" It ifl written with great opirit and a hearty sympathv, and abounds in incidents of 
more timn a romantii: interest, while the type oi piety it discloses is Uia noblest and 
most elevated."— iV. Y. Evangelist. 
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TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 

By Thkresa Pulszky, with a Portrait of the Author. One vol., 
price $1.25. 

The above contains. In addition to the English publication, a NEW PmsFACB, and 
Tae.es, now first printed from tho manuscript of the Author, who baa a direct interest 
in tho publication. 

" This work claims more attention than is ordinarily given to books of its class. Such 
is the tluenoy and correctness — nay, even the nicety and felicity of style— with which 
Madame Pulszky writes the English language, that merely in this respect the tales here 
collecttHl form a curious study. But they contain also highly suggesavo illustrations of 
national literature and character." — London Examiner. 

" Freshness of subject is invaluable in literature — Hungary is still fresh ground. It 
has been trodden, but it is not yet a common highway. The tales and legends are Tery 
various, from tho mere traditional anecdote to the regular legend, and tiiej hare thfl 
sort of interest which all national traditions excite."— .^n(ion Leadtt, 




SORCERY AND MAGIC. 

Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most Authentic Sources. 
By Thomas Wright, A.M., Ace. One vol. 12mo., price $1.25. 

*' Wc have no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the most interestiug works which 
has for a long time issued from the press." — Albany Express. 

*• Tho narratives are intensely interesting, and the more so, as they are ovldentiy wt!|. 
ten by a m'an whoso object is simply to tell the truth, and who is not himsdf bewitdiad 
by any favorite theory."— JV Y. Recorder. 
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ISA, A PILGRIMAGE. 
By Caroline Chesebro'. One vol., 12mo., cloth, price $1.00. 

*' The Pilgrimage is fraught throughout with scenes of thrilling interest— romantic, 
yet possessing a nnturalness that seems to stamp them as real ; the style is flowing and 
easy, chaste and beautiful." — TVoy Daily Times. 

<• Miss Chesebro' is evidently a thinker— she skims not the mere surface of life, but 
plunges boldly into the hidden mysteries of the spirit, by which she is warraated ia 
making her startling revelations of human passion." — Christian Freeman. 

" There comes out in this book the evidence of an inventive mind, a cultivated taste, 
an exquisite sensibility, and a deep knowledge of human nature." — Albany Argtu. 

" It is a charming book, pervaded by a vein of pure ennobling thought." — Troy Whig, 

*' There is no one who will doubt that this is a courageous and able work, displayiz^ 
genius and depth of feeling, and striking at a high and noble aim." — N. Y. Evangdiit. 

** There is a fine vein of tenderness running through the story, which is peculiarly 
one of passion and sentiment." — Arthw'M Home Gazette, 
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LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. 
By Henrt James. One vol., 12mo., cloth, price $1.25. 

" A series of essays by one of the most generous thinkers and sincere lovers of tmtli 
in the country. He looks at society from an independent point of view, and with ^be 
noblest and most intelligent sympathy." — Home JoumaL 

"This is the production of a mind richly endowed of a very peculiar mould. AH 
win concede to him the merit of a vigorous and brilliant intellect." — Albany Argue. 

** A perusal of the essays leads us to tkvik, not merely because of the ideas whick 
they contain, but more because the ideas are earnestly put forth, and Uie subjects dis- 
cussed are interesting and important to every one." — Worcester National MgU. 

** They have attracted much attention both here and in Europe, where the author is 
considered as holding a distinctive and prominent position in the school of modem 
philosophy." — Albany Atlas. 

** The writer wields a masterly and accurate pen, and his style is good."— Boston 
OJioe Branch. 

** It will have many readers, and almost as many admirers." — N. T. Timt$. 




NAPIER'S PENINSULAR WAR. 

History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the Sonth of France, 
from the Year 1807 to 1814. By W. F. P. Napier, C.B., Col. 
43d Reg., &c. Complete in one vol., 8vo., price $3.00. 

"We believe the Literature of War has not received a more valuable augmentation 
this century than CoL Napier's justiy celebrated work. Thoush a gallant combatant in 
the field, he is an impartial historian."— TVt&une. 

*' Napikr's History, in addition to its superior literary merits and truthful fidelity, 

1)re8ent8 strong claims upon the attention of all American citizens ; because the author 
B a large-sonled philanthropist, and an inficziblo enemy to ecclesiastical tyranny and 
secular despots." — PoiL 

•• The excellency of Napier's History results from the writer's happy talent for im- 
petnous, straight-forward, soul-stirring narrative and picturing forth of charactera 
The military manoeuvre, march, and fiery onset, the wh(^ whiriwind viciasitadM o' 
the desperats fight, he describes witii dramatic force."— ATsreftMtiP M^4uiii$, 



REI)KIELD*1 NEW AND POPULAR PUHLIOATIONI. 



TIIIC NiaiTT'SinE ON NATURE; 

Or, (3h(Mtii anil OlioHt-Srrm. By Catiiahink Chowk. One vol»t 

I'Jiiui., i»rift! $!.;>:). 

•Mn thii rriniirkNlilt* work, MIm (-rowt^, who wrUna with the vi||or ud graro oft 
woiniiii til Nironu wtinf niitl h\^^\\ t'liliivNttoii, rollrctit thn inoiit roiiiMrkiiblti Mid btt«t «•• 
th«*nii('NttMl nrrouiit", irndltloiinl mid rtH'orUtni, of praU^rnittunil vliltitUun* Nad appMAT* 
aiu'^i'."— HoHlitH TntHmripl. 

••All Hhiioiit uiiliiiiitfil tuiiii of iiitrrtMtiiig UluMtriUlona aud amxidotoa touchlnf ths 
•pirltUNl wurlii."— iVn* OrUum H**. 




rilK WOUKS OF una All ALLAN POE; 

('omplctr in Thuv Voliiinrs, with Q Portrait, n Memoir by JamM 
KiiHNrll I.owrll. and an Intniductory KMiiay i)y N. P. Wilfiii; ecHt- 
nl liy Ilut'uH W. (iriHWdld. rjino., prire $4.00. 

" Wf* iit«cil not Nuy thnt IhfMtt vohiiiit*i will hf louiiii rlrh in Intttlli^ctUMl axcitemfrntfl, 
nml iiliiiiiiiilliiK 111 ri'iiinrknlili* Hpi'i'iiiiciii ot vi|iorou«, luMiutli'ul. Hiid hifhly HUVifMUvtt 
coiiipoaiiioii ; iliry HTf nil Hint itMiinlii to un of u iimii whoMt uueuiiiuion ytniiUM it would 
Im' f..ll.v to «l.'iiy "—.V. »'. MSuMf. 

••Mr. r«ii''i« iiiii-lliM'tuMl I'liMnictcr— hU Kriiluii — i« «tHiii]i<Nl upon all hia protluoUouiu 
ami wr nhiill ))!»«*(> tlu-Ni' IiIm W(irl<« In ihti Uliniry miiioiik thiMNi buoka nut Ui bo partnd 
Willi"— .V 1', (ymmrrrial AilvertUrr. 

••Tlii'riti prtHlurtioiiM will 11 vo, Tlify b«*iir thti atitinp of true pt^niuai and if tbi4r mpu* 
tMlion licfilim with H *tlt nutllrnrn tluiUKli lt«w,* tlitt clrrlo will b«t eunatanlJy widrBlagi 
and Uit7 will rt«talu a pruniluent plaro in our lltc»ruturti."'^^#9. Dr, Kip, 



« 



CIFAPMANS AMKJUCAN DRAWINQ^BOOK. 

Tlir Ainrrican Drawiii^-Hook, inttMuIod U\r Sclioolii, Acndt^roiea, And 
Sfll' Insiruction. Hy John O. Oiiapman, N. A. Three Parts 

now piililishcd, prico 5U r^ntH tmch. 

TiiM Wiiik will lit* ianui'd In f nrt« ; and will contHin Priinnry InatrucUoa and Radl> 
nirnt* of DrnwliiK: DriiwlnK from NMuro — MitthrluU mid Moth(Ml«i Ptfrapnctiv* •-• 
('oiii|ioiilti(in -I.i(iuUcii|)ii — Ki^urHii, rto. : Drnwlnti. auMppUcnblvtuthoMaohaaio Altii 
I'aliitiiii; 111 on nnd Witter Colora: Tlit« I'rini'IpIfa of l.lKbt and 8hadai Kxtoirnal Anato- 
my ot liif lliiiiiiiii Kortii, mid Coiiipurutlvti Analuiiiy a Tliti Vnrioua Method! of Etcblof, 
Kiit{ravin)j, M(idt«lliii){, SiC. 

'Mt liHii rtvi'lvcd tlirMiiiirtlon of innnv of our moat (•minnnt artlata, and can aoareolj 
bf^ roiiitiii'iiilfil iiio liluliiy " — .V. Y. TnUune 

•• lUit HO cli'iiily Ni-f Itrt uiliirlpicii drveloptui ill ilio b««Hutiful li^ttttrproaa, and aoHxaula* 
Ilcly lire ilii'V llliir'ti-ut«'«l hv till' iii({niviiii|N, tlmt tlm puiiira wny \* o|H*nt<d IMoat uitU 
titi^il^ to n tiiuiiiUKli kaow^rdHi* ot liotli llic rti'itiMitu and Npplirhtloii."<->|/oiiia Joum^iL 

"'lilt' I'lifii'iixiiiKH art* KupiTlt, tuid tlit« typo^rHpliy iinaurpHRiit«d by any book witll 
wbii'h wi« ui-i« Mciptiiiiitcd. It ia mi honor to \\w HUtlior and publiaber, and aorudlt lo 
our roiiiiiioii tMiiintiy "—fSdrutULc AmnrU'an, 

"TliU Work la «o dlMtliict mid protfrcaalvt^ in ita liiatnirtlona that wa ran not Wttll Mt 
how li coulil full to impart n lull mid fomplrtu kiiowIiMiirn of thn art. Nothing OMI vto 
With it ill artiatlo and mecliMnical ttnucuUuu."— JTN^tJItar&ocAar Af«^iu<fMi 




OQHTEMFOBABT BI06RAPHT. 

meISToFthiFtime, 

OR SKETCHES OF LIVING NOTABLES, 

AUTHORfl EXGIKEERS ' PHILAllTHROPIflTS 

ARCHITECTS JOURNALISTS PREACHERS 

ARTISTS MINISTERS 8AVAKS 

COMPOSERS MONARCHS STATESMEM 

DEMAGOGUES NOVELISTS TRAVELLERS 

DIVINES POLITICLUfS VOYAGERS 

DRAMATISTS POETS WARRIORS 

In One Vol,., \2mo, containing nearly Nine Hundred Biography 

teal Sketches — Price $1.50. 

«« I am glad to learn that too are pnbHaliiiif tibia work. It la p ro d a d r Ihaft UmI of 
fadbrmatioo tbat every pnUle aod hitdligeDt man deairea to aee, efpeeUqr in 
to tlie difltinciiiabed men of Europe, bat which I bare fonnd k extra 
obtain ''—Extraa from a Letter of tke PraUemt of tkt UmUai SUUo to tkt 

*> In Ha prartieal oaefolnraa tfaii work wiO raiiply a moal i inpoftan t « 
Coiu'itr if KM^uiftT. 

** It forma a raloable mamial for reference, eapedally in die A m eri can 
which we can not well do witboot ; we commend it to ttio altmtkm of 
pnUie.' "^—Trtbmiu. 

•^ Jn«t tlie book we hare deaired a hnndred timn. brief, etaliittfal and 
aketrlies of men nowjirinf. in Europe and America.** — Nao York Okovwm 

** It ia a book of reference which every newapaper reader riMmId bare at bfi 

aa indUp<:niMble a« a map or a dictionary — ana from which the beat-informed will df^ 
rire hMtmcticm and vAfWurc^—EvamgdiML 

" This brx>k tiierf^ure lilla a place in Uteratnre ; and once pnbUabed, we do not 
bow any one cooM do without ir." — Albany Erpreao. 

** It i« eridently compiled with frreat care and labor, and erery pofaible meana ae 
to iiare been o^ed f} secure the biglte«t degree of correctneaa. It cootaina a grrat deal 
of ralnahle information, and '\m admirable aa a book of reference." — Atho mf Argmo. 

" It ia, to our notion, tiie moat valuable collection of contrmporary biographiea jat 
made in tfaia or any other country. The aotlmr acknowledfea uiat ita eoopOatioa waa 
a 'labor of care and re«ponaihility ' We bf-liere him, and we give him cn^dit for bar 
inr executf>d that labor aft*^ a faxbton tliat will command general and kuting ap pw i iy * 
al '" — Sunday Ttmen, and Noak't Weeklif Meuenger. 

** Thia ia one of the moat valuable worka lately iaaned— vahmble not only for geaoal 
reading and atudy. but aa a book of reference. It ia certainly the fblleat eollei^oa of 
contemporary Bioeraphiea yet made in tfaia coontry." — TVoy Doilff Timea. 

** Tbia ia pmphadcally a book worthy of tiic name, and wiU aecnre an rrtended pop* 
nlarity." — DnroU Daili/ Advertiser. 

** A book of reference uo<>quaIl*H] in either value m intereat It ia indeed a graad wmj^ 
plement aod appendix to the mode^i hi^toriea, to the revi<»wa, to the daily nrw apap eta 
— a book which a man aoxiona to be regarded aa intpDigent and wdMnfornaed, can ao 
more do without than a churchman can do without hia prayer book, a aailor bia anvi* 
gator, or a Wall atreet man hia almanac and interpat tal>lea.'*— ifoa York Dmf Book. 

^ The volume once Imown will be found indiapenfable, and wiO prove a 
aource uf information to readers at large.** — N. Y. ReoeHle, 

^ For a book of referfoce, thla volume will recommend itedf aa an taivalnaUe 
panion in tlie library, office, aod studio." — Sartkem BadgeL 

" It I* a living breathing epitome of the day, a directory to tbat wide phant a ainag orin 
we call tlie world." — Wall Street JottmaL 

** We know of no more valuable book to aotbora, editora, atal e in e n , and all who 
would be • up with the time,' than thia." — .^rirk of tke Tbmeo. 

** Men of all nationa, creeda and parties, appear to he treated in a Undhr spirit Tbe 
work will litf found a uaeful supplement to the ordinary biogrqiUcal dlctionariea.'*^ 
Commercial Advertiser. 

** Tbe value of auch a work can scarcely be over ce rim at ed . To tbe it al ^ ai u B n and 
pbSanthroptat, aa well aa the scholar and busineaa man, it will be fe«nd of grrat e<N»> 
Tenience as a reference book, and must soon be comidered aa iadlaptnaahia to a ttfwy 
m Webater'a Dictionary."— L0dfc|wrf Onrier. 



WOBKB IN PREPABATION. 



riiir.osopiiKns and actresses. 

Wy Arsknk Houmsayk. With boautifully-cngravcd Portraits of 
Voltaire and iMud. Paraboro. Two vob.t 12mo. 

COMPA UA TIVE PH YSIOGNOMY; 

Or RoRCinblance« brtwron Mon and Anitnalfl. By J. W. Rkdfield* 
M. D. In ono vol., Hvo, with Hovcral hundred illustrations. 

ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
By John Kknuhick, M. A. In 12 voIh., TJino. 

FATHER MAUqUETTE'S DISCOVERY 

And Kxplorntion of tlin Vnlloy nnd Kivor of the MissiMaippi. By 
John J. Siika. With fac-Hiuiib^H and a copy of his Map. Now 
lirnt trunHlutrd from tho original nmnuscripts. In 1 vol., 8vo. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 

By JosKi'H FiiANcoiH JNIicHAun. Translated by Robson. Threo 
voIhm rJmo. 

NEWMAN'S REGAL ROME. 

In I vol., ritno. Priro 75 crnts. 

77//*; CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 

A nrw work by ('auomnk (-iiKHKnuo*, author of ♦♦ Isa, a Pilgrim- 
age,'* and " Dream liiuid by l)uyli;;ht.** 

THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE; 

From the ('rusmlcrs to thr Marcscbulfl of Louis XIV. By Hknry 
WihiJAM IIkuiikkt. Oiu; vol., V2mo, 

THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND: 

An Historical Ronmnro of tho Dnyn of Witohoraft. By IIknrt 
VViMjAM IlKiuiruT, Author of 'W-avalirrM of Kn^lnnd,*' *♦ Mar- 
matlukn Wyvil," cV:o. ()n<5 vol., I'Jmo, j)rico Sl.*J6. 

HOLLA Xn AND FLEMISH PAINTERS. 

Tho History of Painters nnd Paintin/;? in llollond and Flandera 
By AiiHKNK. lloossAYK. With a beautifully-tMijrravod Portrait 
of Uubciis, from tlu^ picture of himself. Ono vol., 12mo. 

THE JUSTORYOF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By Arsknk II0US8AYK. Four vols., 12mo, with Portraits. 

AT 



